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PREFACE 


This book IS written primarily for the family to help solve the 
meat problem and to augment the food supply Produang and 
preserving meats for family meals are sound practices for farm 
families and some city folks as well— they make possible a wider 
variety of meats, which can be of the best quality, at less cost 
Meat IS an essential part of the American diet It is also an ex 
pensive food With the costs high, many persons cannot afford to 
buy the better cuts, others are being forced to restrict the meat 
portion of the diet to a minimum, or to use ineffectual substitutes 
Commercially in the United States, meat means the flesh of cattle, 
hogs, and sheep, except where used with a qualifying word such as 
reindeer meat, crab meat, whale meat, and so on Meat in this book 
IS used in a broader sense, although not quite so general as to com 
prise anything and everything eaten for nourishment either by man 
or beast To be sure, it includes the flesh of domestic animals and 
large and small game animals as well, also poultry, domestic fowl 
raised for their meat and eggs, and game birds, all wild upland 
birds, shore birds, and waterfowl, and fish 

Born in Pennsylvania, the author was reared in an atmosphere 
where custom dictated the utilization of plainer foods in the con 
coding of tasty dishes In his grandmother’s family, a German cook, 
with knowledge of old world ways and customs, brought into the 
household a happy solution to many of the food problems which 
confront us even today 

The author's first introduction to some phases of the home proc 
essing of meats came when, as a very small boy, his grandfather put 
him to chopping and grinding meat, fat, and suet, and mixing these 
with other ingredients in making sausage, headcheese, scrapple 
{ponhaws in Pennsylvania Dutch), and other meat concoctions 

Later, at the Pennsylvania State College as an animal husbandry 
student, he was taught by Professor W H Tomha\e the scientific 
methods inioivcd in dressing and curing meats 
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After college, the author conducted research m s^vine production 
for the Federal Department of Agriculture at Belisville, Maryland, 
and supervised the construction of an abattoir m which experi 
mental hogs ran the gamut of slaughter, dressing, cooling, cutting, 
curing, and smoking From this background and experience, the 
author expanded his research avocationally into the gastronomic 
an. to whicli he has been an ardent devotee throughout the years 
you who read this book may fall into one of the following cate 
gories a livestock farmer specializing in cattle, hogs or sheep, a 
pouliryman raising chickens, tuikeys, ducks geese, or guineas a 
general farmer, keeping some livestock or poultry as a side line or 
for home consumption, a city or suburban dweller with a pen of 
chickens, pigeons, or rabbits in the back yard or lot, a person with a 
half interest in a pig, a lamb, or a calf that someone else is feeding 
until lime for slaughter, and after dressing, a portion of the carcass 
IS yours a hunter who each season kills a deer, antelope elk, moose, 
bear, or ducks, geese and upland game birds a fisherman who fre 
qucntly catches lus Itnm or you may be one of the more fortunate 
recipients from your generous friend who have an overabundance 
of good luck in the wild and pass on to you a portion of their catdi 
or kill 

Tcachen and students m agricultural colleges high schools, and 
vocational schools engaged in animal husbandry and home 
economica studies will find the material m this book roost helpful 
in their classroom and in Uicir project work All phases of the 
prcjiaration of meal and meat products for home use, including 
slaughtering and dressing fresh and seasoned meat, cutting the car 
cast, refrigeration curing smoking and canning and the home 
tanning of hides and jxlts arc discussed in ihis book 
Carefully selecieil stmrccs for those who desire more information 
ihan ibis lx)oV contains are given in the Appendix This includes 
a list of piitilicauons issued by the United Stales Departments of 
AgTicuhiirc and the Interior, the State Game Departmenis, and 
rcleitncc books Along wiih these, it scemcil advisable to include 
a list of IxkAs thai give methods and recipes for cooking all the 
meals discuised in tins Ixiok, In addition there is a directory of 
state agtiniliurc experiinciii stations Don i hesitate to ask your 
countv agent for information and guidance 

A rev le^ was made of all terem witmific and practical literature 
m tins field published in the United States because the author f>c 
lines It IS not only desirable but essential that a book on practical 
meat economics l>e tomeihmg n«»rc tlnn a mere collection of ideas 
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MAN’S EATING CUSTOMS 


Are you a creature of hab.t? Do you resist anything new in food? 
Are you in a gastronomic rut? Do you eat just those things your 
mother used to cook? Day after day, year after year, o you trea 
the tiresome trail of steak, gravy, and potatoes, little dreaming ot 
the appetizing side trails, never knowing the challenge of Americas 
great variety of succulent meats, game, and wondrously varied sea 
food? 

Naturally temperaments vary, as do tastes xn food Let us con 
sider the man of habit He rises early in the morning and already 
has the day planned A strict disciplinarian, he Leeps all appoint 
ments and always on time But when he sits down to dme w a 
does he eat? Beefsteak or roast beef, of course, with potatoes and 
one or two other vegetables Just good plain food He has no air 
for any dishes with a touch of the unusual , . v 

The extreme opposite of this creature of habit is the chap tv ^e 
pattern is unpredictable His preferences for food are startling He 
craves hummingbird wings sauteed in coconut oil, or Chinese eg^ 
with the vintage of a century He is convinced that these are foods 
for the gods 

Now the man who strikes a happy medium between these ex 
tremes is one of real taste, a true gourmet He welcomes cliange 
and loves to embark on a new food experience Savory roasts, lus 
Clous broiled chops, and steaks are relished by him, but his palate is 
always lus guide Eating a tasteless dish simply because it is exotic 
has no appeal for him , 

The gourmet also enjoys the less familiar parts of meat animals 
often spurned by the uninformed Heads, brains, kidneys, tongues, 
ribs, shanks, hocks, feet, and tails all make delectable concoctions 
when properly prepared , 

Ihgs feet and spareribs may not sound glamorous, but they can 
developed by proper culinary methods into pungent, sumptuous, 
1 
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and delectable dishes. E\en the most determined pessimist will find 
it difficult to refuse a ser\'ing of this “good eating." 

Food has a greater effect on our health than any other element 
m our environment. Meals eaten in haste or leisure, aversion or 
enjoyment, are more important to our well-being than most of us 
realize. "Tell me what you eat and I'll tell you what you are," said 
Jean Anthelme BrilliatSavarin, the celebrated French gastronome. 

History tells us that prehistoric man was both herbivorous and 
carnivorous, and that he ate nuts, fruits, berries, leaves, and buds. 
He had birds’ eggs, young birds, and honey; snails, frogs, fish, mus- 
sels, and crayfish. He obtained larger birds and small mammals by 
setting snares and by throve ing sticks and stones. 

Early man is sometimes described as a hunter of the great hairy 
mammoth, of the bear and the lion; but he probably hunted the 
smaller animals, the rabbit, the hare, and the rat, because his hunt- 
ing implements were limited indeed. He had spears of wood, 
wooden clubs, and big pieces of flint. Nevertheless, he ate meat 
whenever he had the chance and consumed part of the kill wher- 
ever it fell; but he brought back the big marrow bones to crack and 
eat at leisure, for great quantities of these cracked and split bones 
have been found in caves. He hunted the horse as well as the rein- 
deer and bison. Bone deposits show he ate much horsemeat. 
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Later, as man’s expertness in hunting, trapping, and fishing in 
creased, he naturally ate more meat than \egetables Undoubtedly, 
man’s wild instincts caused him to love the chase, which he pre 
ferred to the work entailed in searching for vegetable food, so he 
became largely a meat eater Perhaps that is why the American 
Indian was such a meat eater 

The early Greeks subsisted largely on meats They preferred pig, 
but also ate cattle, sheep, and poultry Fish and game were sought 
as food Later, the consumption of meat in Greece became less im 
portant because such food was only offered at religious festivals At 
such occasions, the masses had an opportunity to enjoy this luxury 
The wealthy Romans were indebted to the Greeks for their yen 
for meat, but the common people ate little of it The edible organs, 
including tripe, were their fare, but the proletariat literally de 
voured meat on the numerous holidays 
It has been estimated that, of the two million known species of 
animals, only fifty have been domesticated and normally contribute 
to the food supplies However, m many localities, man s ingenuity 
IS making full use of local animals, and he is becoming master of 
his environment 

Of the Australian aborigine it may be said that in terms of food, 
nothing living is alien to him— the caterpillar and the moth, the 
frog and the kangaroo are trapped by appropriate and effective 
methods and eaten with relish Certain African tribes are catholic 
in taste, snails, frogs, crocodiles have their place in the diet 
There are many regions where the ordinary staple foods are sup 
plemented, perhaps at irregular intervals, through hunting trap- 
ping, and fishing These occasional supplements make important 
contributions to the diet 

The fundamental biochemical investigations of the past half cen 
tury, conducted chiefly in Europe and North America, provide the 
basis for the approach to nutrition problems on all continents, yet 
there is much to be learned from well established food habits in 
various countries, in tliat primitive peoples in many areas have sue 
ceeded in reacliing good dietary standards 

Eating was no problem for the early American Indian, trapper, 
trader, and mountain man They obtained the finest meat on the 
continent from the buffalo, cJk, deer, and antelope Great herds 
of these big game animals roamed the pHins and provided an 
abundance of fresh meat Probably no other primitive peoples had 
sucli a bountiful supply 

This wild meat was surprisingly ndi and easily digestible The 
Indian squaw raised a few vegetables but these were a meager sup- 
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plement indeed to the diet All the etidcnce points to the fact that 
the Indians were chiefly meat eaters and consumed enormous quan 
titles of iL 

The Indian is a great epicure, said Colonel Richard Dodge, 

' knows the choicest tidbits of every animal and how to cook it to 
suit his taste The great fall hunt yields to him the fullest enjo) 
ment of his appetite 

History records that the aierage Indian ate from 10 to 15 pounds 
of buffalo meat daily if it was abundant and he could select the 
parts that best suited him he would consume as much as 20 pounds 

As soon as the Indian made his kill he would cut open the buffalo 
and select his raw tidbit or hors doeusre He made generous use 
of glandular and visceral tissues and was particularly fond of the 
honeycomb stomach or tripe also the liter lungs and small intes 
tines raw or roasted 



^ *'**'*^ ly»ng along the backbone lust under 

r,hon time am, h ‘‘‘PP'd "> hot lat lor 

uouW CLd h, Her? thi, choice monel 

ry d be smoked for a day or luo Cured m this manner. 
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It kept indefinitely and was used principally as a substitute for 
bread 

The flesh of the buffalo or bison, in good condition, is juicy and 
well flavored, and resembles that of beef The tongue, in pioneer 
days, was deemed a delicacy, either roasted, boiled fresh, or cured 
and smoked Smoked buffalo tongue was considered to surpass in 
flavor and texture that of the cow or steer The hump of flesh cover 
ing the long spinal processes of the first dorsal vertebrae was also 
much esteemed Fine grained, mellow, and when partly salt cured 
and sliced crosswise, it was considered as rich, tender, and luscious 
as tongue Hump ribs and other choice cuts were roasted in the 
deep ashes of a fire, as were the marrow bones These portions of 
the buffalo were most relished by the trappers, traders, pioneers, 
and travelers who came later 

The Indians also laid up large winter stores of buffalo meat To 
acquire this meat, they staged large community hunts Before win 
ter, in this manner, they would store as much as 5,000 pounds of 
dried buffalo meat in certain localities 

Pemmican was made from buffalo, deer, and antelope The raw 
meat was cut into thm slices, wound about sticks which were slanted 
over a slow fire or laid upon a rick of wickertvood, and allowed to 
dry Often the sun alone would furnish sufficient heat to dry the 
meat These dried slices of meat were then pounded into a flaky 
mass, and over alternating layers of it, fat was poured This mass 
was then packed in bags made of buffalo or deer hide thus making 
a compact and nutritious food which could be kept indefinitely 
Pemmican was quite acceptable to the taste and became the stand 
ard food of the trappers and mountain men when on the trail 
The while men who early invaded the Great Plains quickly 
adopted the hunting and eating customs of the Indians Those who 
crossed the plains lived exceptionally well on unlimited quantities 
of choice cuts of buffalo and antelope These hungry mountaineers 
relished the appetizing brown intestines, ribs of the tender hump, 
and baked tongues, so soft, sweet and well flavored When such a 
quantity of primiti\e food was readily available, white men and 
Indians knew very well the portions of the carcass they liked best 
Irom the earliest times, buffalo meat was the chief sustenance of 
the pioneers as they journeyed westward Later it was the staple 
meat ser\ed m hotels and restaurants tlirough the buffalo country 
After guns were acquired by the Indians, and the trappers and 
traders organized systematic hunts the buffalo herds were greatly 
reduced It was the beginning of a real exploitation, with a growing 
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®“4he tongue huntets u ere mote --(u, than Je h.de hunmts 
because they s.mply Uled tor cutersmoked, 

“w; 'h’IppS to the large eastern cues Oc^mn 

S; ste of the meat tvasVled and sent to 

during the ^vmter. buffalo carcasses uere also „ 

shipped east, but more often the hindquarters tv ere the y p 

““Sy there are about 9.000 bullalo on Federal, State and prmam 
lands m temtonal United States The U S Fish and k\ . Wine 
Service maintains tour tenced retuges tor bullalo and elk, vv th^ 
animaU run at large and are maintained as nearly as 
natural conditions An annual disposition ol surplus anima 
made trom these areas to avoid overgraring Both live and bu 
ered animals are generally available , 

The Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service determines eaai 
■year, usually in August, the number of animals that are surplus 
each refuge and establishes the pnces at which they will he soi 
The first settlers on the shores of Amenca-ihe Dutch, ’ 

French, Spaniards, Germans and oihen-brought with them from 
the Old World their own eating customs AH these people na 
contributed to the development of fine American food 


Old and Isew Techniques Combined Soevx Meat Problem 

As trade opened up with the Orient and the ^Vest Indies, the 
American table was enriched by the addition of pepper, curry, an 
all sorts of spices, tropical fruiis, chorolate, coffee, and rum W^it 
this oriental touch, and drawing upon European lore, an entirely 
new school of cooVing began to develop 

One might asV, what has all this to do with the meat situation 
and how does it relate to our present problems’ Many of the recipes 
and methods for butchering and preserving meat developed during 
the Colonial period have come dov\n to us without much alteration 
some of them exactly as the Indians and colonists taught them to 
our ancestors Many of the formulas are as valid now as they were 
m the good old days We can benefit immeasurably, then if 
combine modem techniques with the thrift and ingenuity of our 
forefathers It is the constant increase in the cost of living that 
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forces us to adopt old^vorld economies ^vhich i\e have more or 
less been neglecting We are fortunate in having a unique grip on 
the combination of the old usages ^vith the new techniques In 
attempting to solve the meat problem, todays generation may find 
in these new approaches a satisfactory and practical solution— a new 
frontier not only for American farm and suburban families but 
for city families as well 

It matters not whether your fresh meat comes from a farm, a 
suburban property, a vacant lot, a back yard, or a wholesale meat 
market, nor if it is shot or trapped in the wild or fished from a 
farm pond, brook, lake, river, or ocean— somewhere in this book is 
a solution to your meat problem 
Perhaps you prefer not to kill, dress, and cut up an animal, a 
bird, or even a fish Do not let any of these processes between the 
kill and the range frustrate you They can be met by your local 
butcher or those employed at the local cold storage locker plant, 
who will be glad to render this service 
Freezing meat, poultry, fish, and game in the home freezer or 
locker plant is the latest thing in food preservation With modern 
methods of freezing, any day of the year a family can have a luscious 
steak, fried chicken, baked fish, broiled rabbit, or barbecued game 
Cold storage lockers and deep freezers have a great appeal, because 
they furnish storage space for fresh foods the entire year It is the 
easiest way and requires the minimum of time and energy Whether 
the meat is produced by you or purchased wholesale alive or 
dressed, there is a considerable saving You can save money and live 
better by purchasing meat in quantity and preserving it It is not 
an uncommon procedure these days for people lO purcliase cattle, 
hogs, sheep, poultry, and fish at wholesale when the price is right, 
and dress and butcher them at home, or have the locker plant or the 
local butcher do the work 

Freezing is a practical, desirable way to preserve meat, poultry, 
and fish, but it is not the only method There are others, such as 
brine and dry curing corning pickling, drying, smoking, and can 
ning All are good, add variety, and make the meals most delectable 
with that country-cured taste 

Facts About Meat 

Meat makes the meal It is the dish that gets star billing at the 
tible Nearly everyone thinks there is nothing else like the prized 
savoriness of meat It stimulates the appetite and makes the whole 
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Lai seem more in.ercsring and lull of flasor Formerly, moa^e^^ 
"er^o,^'urJn“dt:dTL« Sr dies insread of a necesar,- 

'"one of the thief reasons that the meat supply does not 

ma°n detnL is that man has “^raray " ch 

and terser animals for meat. It ts surprising to 
in the Middle Ages meat was more sarted and occupied 
important position in the cuisine. ^ , 

Snans, ^cocl-s. peahens, and many other spec.es 
animals, such as deer, pheasanu. and quad, ssere hept ^ 

tion or semidomestication. Rabbits, s%oodchucU. 
opossums offer possibilities for much more exploitation as dinn 

Meat is good for )ou. It should comprise a basic part ot the daily 
diet of e\ery healthy person. It prosldes energ>’, health, and vigo . 
M’hile meat is used as the main dish m meals da> after day, it 
becomes monotonous This is because there are numerous vancu» 
oi meats and so many interesting and appetiiing ways in which the) 
ma) be prepared and served. Meat surely has appetite appeal an 
it satisfies. 



Fic. 3 Meat should comprue a basic part of the dail) diet ot esery healthy 
person. Roast fresh or cured pork shoulder, with sasory ttuffing, can supply 
this es«enUal pan of ihe daily diet, cheaper and e\ery bit as tasty as ham 
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Meat IS important primarily for high quality protein It also pro- 
vides iron, copper phosphorus, fat, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and 
vitamin A Lean meat is primarily protein The lean and fat tissues 
are highly digestible and are easily and rapidly assimilated Meat 
proteins have a high digestibility, and the amino acids contained in 
It are biologically complete Therefore, it is natural that meat plays 
an important part in keeping the human body in order 
The value of any food is directly dependent upon the thorough 
ness with which its nutrients are utilized by the body Beef, veal, 
lamb, and pork are all digested quite thoroughly since 97 per cent 
of the proteins and 96 per cent of the fats are digested Pork, how 
ever, takes a little longer to digest, as does turkey There is no 
difference, however, in the digestibility of red and white meat and 
fowl After all, the chief reason for the popularity of meat is its 
palatability, which consists of tenderness and flavor or aroma and 
taste 

Chances After Slaughter 

After slaughter the animal heat leaves the carcass, this is hastened 
by chilling Refrigeration also causes the fat and muscle to become 
solid and hard Consequently, meats become rather firm in the 
cooler "When meat is in refrigeration, other changes take place 
The meat firms up and remains so for some little time Fresh 
meat is usually tough and tasteless After 24 to 36 hours of chilling, 
hov\ever, the meat becomes progressively more tender Then the 
enzymes gradually soften the tissues, making them more tender 
Remember that bacteria are found in foods not sterilized, and 
this IS also true of meat These will begin to grow and act on the 
meat They consist of molds, yeasts, ordinary types of bacteria, and 
spore forming spoilage bacteria Oxygen in the air and enzymes in 
the meat affect the fat and thus tend to make it rancid When meat 
is kept in the cooler for weeks, some rancid fat may be found on 
the surface of the meat The bacterial growth mentioned previously 
and the effect of oxygen in the air on fat are changes of an undesir 
able nature Therefore, precautions to prevent these changes must 
be taken to keep meats fresh and to prevent spoilage 
All meats are highly perishable The primary cause of low or 
inferior quality off flavor, taint, or actual spoilage is due to allow 
mg the natural forms of bacteria to develop and multiply There- 
fore, bacteria from within and outside of the meat must be pre 
vented from multiplying and held in check until the meat is cured, 
smoked, or othenvise preserved 
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mnk or red color of meat is produced by rnuscle and blood 

comes oxidized, thereby produang a brighter jh^de o^r d 
Generalb speaking, the older Ihe animal the darker tne 
but frequently dark meat occurs in fairly young f ,t 

carcassl cut up The bone, then « the determining ac o . to 
IS red and porous m young animals, uhereas in 
uhite and flinty Therefore dark meat may ocenr regardless 
age, although it is a charactenslic of the flesh of older “t™ ' 
meat that has been cut lor some time Meat that has bee g 
seasoned to a month or more becomes very dark, also m y 
slimy on the surface This can be removed by cutting off thin 
and the newly cut surlace will be bnght red again 


Fresh and Seasoned Meat 

Meat from an animal just slaughtered or shot is usually tough 
and tasteless Beef, mutton, venison, and game birds become mor 
tender and palatable by the process of npenmg hanging, aging, or 
maturing Pork, veal, and lamb, however, should not be aged, lor 
nothing 18 gained Therefore, these animals should be processed as 
soon as possible after butchering and chilling 
The dilRcuUy of developing well seasoned meat has always been 
an uncertainty because of bacteria The primitive method of hang 
ing a carcass in the attic of the farmhouse or m an outbuilding is 
slowly giving way to the use of cold storage lockers and home freer 
en, although it is still common practice for hunters to hang game 
(or a period of seasoning 

■\Vhat makes meat tender? There are about twenty five enzymes 
in meat Enzjmcs are ferments They act on the proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, and fats in the meat and break down the connective tissue, 
reduang it to a gelatinous consistency This process makes meat 
tender and also improves its palatabihiy, since certain juices are 
released which enhance the flavor 

The same eniyme action takes place in professional ripening a* 
in home hanging The chemical changes must occur to make meat 
tender through nature s process But by contrast, says M O 
Cullen • meal carving expert of the National Live Stock and Meat 

•//<w to Cent Meat Gome end Poulin by M O Cullen McGrt" ^*‘*1 
Rook Company Inc^ New Vott, 1911 
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Board, “one is done under the strictest hygienic conditions ^vith 
every step o£ cleanliness and moisture control (so encouraging to 
the growth of molds), vigilantly watched, while the other relies 
primarily on faith, hope and naked eye sentinel service.” 

At a temperature of 35° to 38° F, three to five days of storage 
between slaughter of a hog and consumption of the fresh pork is 
regarded by many as an optimum period. 



Fic 4 A typical meat cooler Good quality beef and mutton mil chill and 
season m 7 to 10 days in a cooler 35* to 45* F Highly finished beef can be 
ripened for 6 weeks Venison and other game may be kept to ad\antage for 
2 weeks or more. 


Good quality beef and mutton having a firm texture and a coaling 
of fat on the outside will dull and season in 7 to 10 days in a cooler 
set at 35° to 45° F. Highly finished beef can be ripened for 6 weeks 
Venison and other game may be kept to advantage for 2 weeks 
or more. 

Any family wishing to solve the meat problem has a choice of 
several alternatives for storing fresh meat For example, use may 
be made of one of the million or so lockers located in more than 
11,000 frozen locker plants, where, for a nominal fee, meat can be 
dressed, wrapped, frozen, and stored until the family is ready to 
use it. The home freezer is also useful in preserving a large variety 
of meats. The meat can be sharp frozen at the locker plant in the 
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good condition ivhen the time armes (or eating or curing 
Mr Cullen says 

In this pnni.uve method o! ripening birds “"■* “,*out 
oresent no problem because they can it necessary be eaten q y 

Scing L much in die viay ol flasor It is the big game as^dee^^^ 
elk and moose that are most troublesome since like beet in 
meats implores voth aging The English ‘’“”6 dian 

least 14 dass howeser their climate is somesvhal more stead y . 

outs Here 10 days o! hanging ,s about the general P""'' ^ ^ 

nothing less than a sieek svill accomplish very mnch ’"“'"f * 

meat more tender The animal s age »ill have some ,i 

o! the ripening period and it the carcass is that ot an old buck it 
to give it some extra lime if possible u id i,p <i« cool 

Needless to repeal the place where the carcass hangs should be 
and dry as possible and it is advisable to leave the skin on as added prtj 
tection during the aging period Later atier the skin has been r 
and the backbone split it is a wise precaution to strip out me sp 
cord V hich runs along the backbone . 

Birds present no complications in the matter ot sue and space 
they do require a watchful eye and the delicate decision as between 
moment of full aroma and risking another night $ hanging has cause 
countless hunters many an uneasy hour They usually teach their ig 
moment 3 USI as they begin to decompose and with their full quota ot per 
fumes ach cved Timing to this split second of greatest succulence mus 
be done without benefit ot rulers or meters and sometimes the least wrong 


calculation may result in sacrificing the bird 

Since birds are always hung in their feathers these serve as a great pro- 
tection against flies But it is advisable as an added precaution to apply ® 
good sprinkling of pepper which can be counted on to keep the 
assay In cold frosty weather birds may bang 10 days safely without muen 
fear of becoming tainted If the weather should be damp and muggy 
IS well to provide a larder or storehouse with a good current of air and cut 
the hanging period when necessary An old country prescription suggests 
covering the birds loosely with a Ain cloth In some households the cus- 
tom IS to hang birds by their heads only in others strings are tied to 
both ends and the hanging position is changed every day alternating 
from head to feet 

Partridge taints first in the crop other birds start to decompose around 
the vent. In either case 3 $ soon as there is the first sign of taint remove 
the feathers and draw the birds Wash them in water that is well salted 
and add a little vinegar to the rinse IE they are badly tainted repeat with 
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t^vo or three different solution changes, and finally tvash off ivith clear, 
fresh water Dry them thoroughly and place a little piece of charcoal or 
some powdered charcoal in a muslin square inside the crop before cook- 
ing They may be cooked with the sweetener in them but remember to 
remote it before serving If there is no charcoal at hand, place some 
charred wood in the oven until it is burnt through and use this the same 
as you would the charcoal 

Whatever opinion or prejudice may be held in regard to garni 
ness, one thing is quite certain: the meat of freshly killed game and 
that of "high” game are totally different. Fresh meat is flavorless, 
whereas, when reasonably high, meat is tender, full of taste and of 
incomparable flavor. Taste varies with individuals, so handle the 
storage of the game the way you like best 



Fic 5 Choice rib cut showing a high degree of 
marbhng of fat in the Jean, which denotes quahiy 


^ There are other methods of ripening or tenderizing meat. Freez- 
ing meat is a tenderizing process, but once frozen it should remain 
that way until it is to be cooked, as intermittent freezing and thaw- 
ing ouscs it to loose fla>or and lowers the keeping quality. 

has contributed much to the processes of maturing meat. 
1 be "icndera)*’ process has put meat tendering on a purely scientific 
>asis. Three years of researdi at the Mellon Institute e\o!\cd this 
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ueaimeni tendemed beet so ^ ^ j fact.^he imesti 

2 da\s svhich formerly required 2 or 3 svcew in id , 

but It rases the questions of whether increasing the 

enhances the grade and if the consumer tsill be ab e W ^ I 

tax on the pet pound cost of such treated meat There My t 

Other methods ottcndermng meat such as gnnding, scoring g 

and mannatmg These are usually applied to meat cuts and not 


the entire carcass ^rv«nnd 

A recent deielopment to make tough meat tender is a compo 
oE salthke crystals the acme ingredient ol '"hich is a '^6^“ , 
enzyme, papain obtained from the papaya melon This meat ten 
erizer is winning a place on grocers sheUes all oier the 
largely because food experts agree that it puts good meat bacit on 
the family menu in the face of soaring prices 

It IS important to sprinkle the tendenzer eienly and then 
the treated meat to stand at room temperature 30 minutes for eacn 
half inch of thickness Thus an inch thick steak sprinkled on bot 
sides should stand for one hour before cooking Thick roasts (b®® • 
lamb or pork) can be tenderued in 2 or 3 hours Roasts so treate 
base up to 20 per cent less shrinkage, hamburgs, too, cook plump 
and juicy without shrinking 
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In order to handle and preserve meats satisfactorily one should 
know something about their structure and composition and the 
animals that produce them. That these animals are not uniform in 
structure is apparent to anyone who has had a steak or a roast. 

Meat includes all parts of domestic and wild animals and birds 
used as food. Lean flesh, fat flesh, skin, edible glands, and organs 
all classify as meat. Certain meats also are sold, cooked, and eaten 
with the skin attached. This is true of some cuts of pork, also fowl 
and fish. 

Structure of Meat 

Meat is composed mainly of lean muscle, fatty and connective 
tissue, bones, and skin. In addition, there are blood vessels, lym- 
phatic vessels, glands, and nerve tissue. The skin or hide is, of 
course, on the outside. The bones are in or near the center in some 
cuts of meat; in others, near the inside surface where they are plainly 
visible. Most of the balance of the meat cut is more or less lean 
meat. However, fat tissue is generally found under the skin and 
lying beUveen the separate muscles of the meat. Fat is distributed 
more generously throughout tlic lean tissue and gives it a "marbled 
appearance. This is always the case in a well-fattened animal. 

The lean tissue or muscles are made up of bundles of muscle cells. 
They are tubular in shape, minute in diameter, and of various 
lengths. These bundles of muscle cells arc bound together by a fine 
ncuvork of connective tissue- It follows, then, that the smaller and 
more numerous the muscle cells, the greater the amount of connec- 
tive tissue. The connective tissues are much less tender than the cell 
content, and tlieir presence in large quantities cliaracterize the less 
lender meat. The small bundles of muscles are, in turn, bound to- 
gciber by connective tissue to form larger bundles, and some of 
these larger bundles are held together by connective tissue to form 
15 
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a large voluntary muscle. These muscles comprise most ol the 

"’Them"; a heasy accumulation of conneetise tissue at the end o! 

thimuscle to form the tendon, vshicli alTixes the 

That is sshy the center portion of a muscle is lender, ss hdc the c 

from the extremities are tough. Conneetise tissue 

amount and becomes tougher as the animal grosvs older. Meal ho 

younger animals is ihercfore more lender than meat from old ones. 



Fic. 6 CroM section ol a ham showing where the four classes of tissues are found. 


When a meat animal begins to fatten, it deposits fat first around 
some of the internal organs— Vidne>s, stomach, and intestines. Fat 
is also deposited in certain cells of the conneetise tissue, although 
some fat in small quantities may appear in any cell of the connec* 
use tissue. There are certain cells, Icnossm as fat cells, in svhich 
quantities of fat may be stored This deposition of fat greatly in- 
flates these cells and causes the cell svalh to expand and become 
thinner. When one bites into a piece of meat containing consider- 
able fat, the cells are easily broken in chewing and therefore such 
meat is more lender than that containing little fat. 


Composition of Meat 

Meal, except the bone, is rather soft and contains considerable 
svater. In tact, lean muscle may be 75 per cent water. The re- 
mainder is 20 per cent protein, about 1 per cent mineral matter, 
some 3 per cent fat, together with small amounts of glycogen, meat 
extractives, and other miscellaneous organic substances. 
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The white or creamy-white parts of meat are connective tissue, 
ligaments, and fatty tissue. These also contain water, fat, protein, 
and mineral matter. The fat (chemical fat) may make up 9o per 
cent of such fat tissue as kidney fat- In body fat, such as the fat 
found on a roast, the percentage of true fat will be less, and may be 
as little as 5 or 10 per cent in lean animals. 


Fig. 7. High magnification shows that 
the lean muscle is made up of long 
slender fibers, cylindrical in shape, (a) 
These individual fibers are about 
l/500th inch In diameter and often an 
inch or more in length; (b) iongitu- 
dinal; and (c) cross section. 



Bones also contain water, fat, protein, and mineral matter, but 
the four chemical substances are more nearly equal in the bones. 
Fresh bones of beef cattle may contain 30 to 40 per cent water, the 
fat may run from 15 to 20 per cent, and the protein content may 
also be 15 to 20 per cent. The remainder is mineral matter and 
forms from 15 to 25 per cent of the total. 

The skin of meat animals also is composed of water, protein, fat, 
and mineral matter. The water content of the skin of young veal 
may be as high as 70 per cent, while that of old cattle may be as low 
as 50 to 55 per cent. Fat is present in small amounts, usually 5 to G 
per cent or less. The protein content is usually 30 to 40 per cent, 
and Uie ash from 1 to 1.5 per cent. 
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Meat as Food 

Nulnuon u the .cence that deals food at 
,ob for you, says the United States DeparMcnt of 
nght food. It claims, helps us to be at out best in nnd vita ^y 

1 ®can even help us to stay young longer ''" '"‘’■'■J'®' ^ 

erly from babyhood has a chance to enjoy a long life But at any 

age, you ate better oil sshen you are well fed , ,il ,hout 

®Food scientists in the Department of Agriculture Vnow all abo t 
the bodvs needs They Vnow that from silamin A to the mineta 
zinc a hst of numentslchemical substances that the body ■= kn“n n 
to require from food-totals more than 40 And there may be some 
yet unducovercd You can eat well and properly t'dhout being 
introduced to all of the body s A to Z requiremenU MaVing suh 
cient provision lor certain key nulrienu will assure you of getti g 
the rest. Let us consider these key nutrients and see how much mea 
contributes to the body s hutlding and repair 


Food Nutrients 

The Greeks as always, had a name for the first one, ‘ 

and believe It or not, u means first And even down to a hundred 

years ago it was recognized as the mam substance in all the body s 
muscles and organs, skin, hair, and other lusues The top-rating 
proteins are always found in foods from animal sources— meal, po“l 
try, fish eggs, milk, and cheese Calcium, the chief mineral material 
in bones and teeth is not supplied by meat to any considerable 
extent The outstanding foods for calcium, however, are milk, and 
leafy green ^ egetables but for calcium to be assimilated properly, the 
nght quantities of vitamin D and phosphorus are required and these 
may be supplied by seafood and meat Another essential material for 
red blood is iron It may be supplied from many different foods Liver 
u outstanding for iron Meat in general adds iron, and leafy green 
vegetables have high iron content The body requires a small but 
steady amount of lodme Salt water fish or other food from the sea 
will help a great deal in supplying iodine It is svise also to use 
iodized table salt regularly as a safety measure 
When you eat a variety of foods you are pretty sure of getting the 
vitamins you need Vitamin A is important to the young for groivth 
and to all ages for normal vision Here, again, animal foods excel, 
for good sources of vitamin A are calf and sheep liver, beef, lamb 
hog and pig liver and kidneys, and chicken liver The B vitamin 
family includes thiamine, riboflavin, and niaan These are the most 
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generally known and best understood B vitamins Tlnamine p 
motes growth, stimulates appetite, aids assimilation, and is “sem 
for normal functioning of nerve tissue Pork is an excellent so . 
as IS meat juice or broth In fact, liver, fresh meat, bacon fish and 
oysters are also good sources of thiamine Riboflavin is the groi th 
pramoting member of the vitamin B family A deficiency of this 
factor causes stunted growth and premature aging ^ ^ 
liver, beef kidney, lamb liver, pork liver, and pork kidney are a 
rich m riboflavin Beef heart, oysters, sardines, era s, ’ 

chicken, fish, lamb, and beef are also meat sources o is 
Scientists tell us that 25 per cent of the budget spent on meats tu 
nishes about 30 per cent of riboflavin requirement , 

Niacm or nicotinic acid plays an important part in ui V 

tissue It IS found abundantly in pork, beef, veal, an am . 

in pork and beef kidney, pork and beef heart, an por , 
chicken, beef, and lamb , , * 

Few foods contain a real wealth of B vitamins, but m ^ '^ried me 
many foods contribute some and so build an adequate supp y 
ever, one fourth pound of liver or one half pound of vea , p . 
or beef per day is said to furnish the daily niacin ,, j 

The first vitamin separated from food was vitamin C, a s 
ascorbic acid or the antiscorbutic vitamin Tissues throug 
body cannot keep m good condition without nf 

quired daily because the body does not store much A e ci cy 
vitamin C causes scurvy All the familiar citrus fruits are 
sources of this vitamin Tomatoes and tomato juice, canne 
fresh, fresh strawberries and cantaloupe, also cabbage, green pepp 
and lettuce are other good sources 
The "sunshme vitamin,^' or vitamin D. is especially 
to the young because it works with minerals to form straig i . 6 

bones and sound teeth This vitamin is formed in the o V 
the skin is exposed to the direct sunlight Some of t ns 
should be consumed duly, especially through the growing P 
It IS also necessary for pregnant and nursing mothers ic i s 
of vitamin D are cod liver oil, fish, egg yolk, irradiate oo > 
milk Babies and young children usuall> require a special Mtam 
1) preparation or one of the fish liver oils regularly 

The preceding information should not be considere a P 
treatise on proteins, minerals, and vitamins or j 

nients It is only an effort to bring the reader up to date quic y 
to show tlie importance of meat as a source o supp y 
elements that enable the body to use other materials and 
tion smoothly 
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IroR legs raw 
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Ihers-imiRC See Sausage 



iir«t See SiiJsage Incr 



\li<«Uancou$ lean aits lau} 52. \ 3j7 \ I4j 
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Frankfurter 

Raw 

Cookctl 

Liver Uvcniurst 

Fork links or bulk raw 

Pork bulk anned 

Vienna sausage canned 

Sallops raw (edible muscle) 

Shad or American shad raw 1 

Shrimp canned 

Dry pack or drained solids of 
net pack 

^^ct pack solids and liquid 

•0 

c 

t> 

•• C ■“ 

-3 S? £ 

C 5! 0 •= 

c l-c 

8 c^:2 

«'56« s 
1 “ 

I'B ^ 

g S 2 

i|fl 

Condensed 

Ready to serve 

Stramctl {infant food) 

Clim chondcr 

Condensed 

Ready to serve ' 
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MEAT*. PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA 
SPECinED COUNTRIES 


PRODUCTION PER CAPITA IN POUNDS 

100 200 300 400 500 600 


NEW 

ZEALAND 


NETHERUNOS 


UNITED 

aWGDOM 



100 200 300 


*CJiffC/IS MEAT- EXCLUDES OFFAL, LARD. RABBIT AND POULTRY MEAT 
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MEATi 


Per Capita Consumption by Types in Specified 
WITH Comparison 


Countries in 1952, 


Canada 
United Slates 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Ireland 

Veiherlands 

Norway 

Sneden 

Si itzerland 

United kingdom 

Argentina 

Craiil* 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Union of South 
Afna 

Australia 
New Zealand* 


I Average 1916 50 1 

19o2* 

1 Beef 

1 and 

1 veal 

Pork V 

excl 

ard) 

utton 

and 

amb 

'otal 

Beef 1 
and 1 
veal 1 

Pork 3 
excl 
lard)| 

lutton 

and 

lamb T 

1 Lh 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 1 

Lb I 


55 

4* 

134 

52 

62 

2* 1 

73 

69 

5 

147 

68 

72 



3$ 

2‘ 

to 

41 

42 

1‘ 


70 

2‘ 

126 

36 

68 



28 ' 

3» 

57 

26 

29 



36 

6* 

94 

53 

42 


37 

44 

13 

&4 

55 

42 


27 

27 


58 

34 

40 

n» 

28 

24 

10 ‘ 

64 

29 

27 

41 

i SO 

l» 

96 

40 

55 


42 

1 

I» 

79 

44 

44 


43 

17 

24* 

99 

35 

37 

22* 

194 

19 

19 

232 

202 

14 

14 

40 

10 

I» 

52 

43 

11 


49 

10 

14‘ 

7! 

42 

10 

ir 

142 

6 

70 

218 

174 

17 

52 

1 56 

7 

15 

7fi 

1 

7 

15 

116 

1 22 

69* 

1 212 123 

17 

64* 

10 

1 33 

71 

\ 211 115 

1 28 

77 ' 


103 

90 
78 
69 

100 

91 
96 

230 

57 

&1 

248 


208 

220 


* Carcass meat— excludes edible ollal lard rabbit and poultry meat Prc 
liminary ‘Total includes canned meat ‘Total includes goat horse andcannea 
meat ^ Total includes goal and horse meat ‘Excludes farm production and 
consumption ‘Includes goat meat *kear ended September SO 

Foreign Agricultural Senice Prepared or estimated from official statistio 
of foreign goiemmenis reports of United States Foreign Service officers and 
other information —August 1953 

Modern Meat Consumption 


It is generally assumed that earlier avilizations ate more meat 
than the later ones hosseser, there are no statistics of any value on 
thu point As a population of a country increases and agnculture 
develops less meat is eaten The decrease in meat consumption 
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feast surrounded bs his famit) and numerous guesrs and attend 

ants’ One by one, to the blast of trumpets, the "7'"'^°'" P 

of food uere borne into the hall The gieilest 

for the u rid boar s head, the stulled suan and the 

fully dressed uith spreading tad and gilded bral. Ala 

table ssere urns of fruit, steaming pies, uassa.l bmsls of ale noalmg 

uith toasted apples, and confections in the 

or castles Jesters, musicians, and mummers in fantastic 

rollicUd about the table, dogs barked and snapfKd at moisels and 

a 'Lord of Misrule appointed to gosem for the day entertaine 

the assembly rsith nonsensical edicts and clounish commands 

most of the guests uete too busy detouring the food, ttilh the ai 

of their fingers, to pay much attention to the festite confusion an 

(roliclting r t /I*. 

In ihe not too long past ue base further eMtlcnce ot me ae 
crease in meat consumpuon by reading a menu of the 1890$ " 
game ssas a food for epicures Imagine sitting dov.n to an elabor 
ale and sophisticated dinner uhere the course of soup and fish sverc 
followed by relescs six or more m number, among Uiem turkey 
a la Toulouse, saddle of senison with currant jelly, and 
terrapin a la Maryland And after that came a number of cold, 
ornamented dishes then the entrees and hors d oeusTCS 

The second main course offered canvasback ducks, pheasanw, 
partridges, and grouse, s\iih ten segetables And finally came 1 
desserts and coffee Such was the culinary tradition of the inns, 
tasems, and hotels of our larger cities during the nineteenth cen 
ry 

Howeser, there are indications that, while the number of meat 


tury 


eaters increases steadily, the aserage consumption per person 


tends 


to decrease It is also generallj accepted that as the standard of 
comfort rises the diet becomes more saned The consumption ot 
meat in the United States, for example, was probably greater in 
the nineteenth century than in the tssentieih century when there 
IS a larger \anety of food asailable 

During the past fise decades ending in 19a0 the domestic con 
sumption, per person of meat, excluding lard, was as follosvs 
1901-1910. 153 pounds per person 1911-1920, 140 pounds, 1921- 
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1930, 136 pounds, 1931-1940, 131 pounds. 1941-1950, 147 pounds 
During 1951 die consumption i\as 138 pounds per person, but in 
1952 It was around 145 pounds per person This represents a 
daily consumption per person of approximately 3 ounces each of 
beef and pork and a half an ounce of the other meats, or a total of 
slightly more than 6 ounces 

Consumer purchase studies made by the United Stales Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tend to show that city people ea*" more meat 
per person than rural farm and non farm rural people who ha\ e the 
same incomes Farmers, however, eat more meat than non farm 
rural people Within each income class, city families consume more 
beef and veal per person than either farmers or non farm rural peo- 
ple City folks generally eat more lamb than rural people who have 
the same income 


Game on the Table 

Game is the term applied to animals and birds which live free 
m the fields, woods, and mountains in a state of nature and are good 
to eat Game is one of the delicacies of the dinner table, it is health 
ful, savory, tasty, and easily digested The share of food contributed 
by game to the average table is at present relatively small, and it is 
surprising how few persons m this country have ever eaten game 
Most American families, in fact, have never even tasted it 
If game meats were used more commonly and a taste for venison 
and wildfowl cultivated, there could be more variety in tlie diet with 
practically no increase in cost 

The flesh of game, when young, is generally tender, contains less 
fat than poultry, is of a fine, though strong flavor, and is easy of diges 
tion Game meat is usually of dark color, ruffed grouse and quail 
being exceptions, and is usually cooked rare 
Climatic conditions, food, and cover all bear a definite relation 
to the quality and taste of game meat Many small game species 
survive and thrive in densely populated farm areas 

Farms on which the crop rotation includes wheat, corn, buck 
v\heat lespedeza, soybeans, and similar seed producers are especially 
attractive to upland game birds and rabbits In addition, rabbits 
are fond of almost any green vegetation, especially that grown in 
vegetable gardens 

Age affects the flavor and texture of the meat from wild animals 
It IS impossible to slate the age at which an animal will be best 
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The tsso meats are quite similar in composition except that^e 
muskrat meat contained less than half as much fat as the beef The 
muskrat meat contained 16 milligram of ihiamine and milligram 
of nboDasTn per 100 grams, as compared sMth salues reported for 
beef of 11 milligram of thiamine and ^0 milligram of ribqflasin per 
100 grams The proximate analjses and \itamm \alues, of course, 
\ary somev.hat from sample to sample. 

Feeding tests to determine the comparatise nutritise salue of 
these tsso meats shots ed that muskrat meat had an apparent digest! 
bdity of 93 4 per cent and that of beef 95 9 per cent. Both meats 
tsere easily digested. 

Proximate analj’ses and \atamtn assays tsere made on cooked sam 
pies of domestic rabbit, raccxKiii. opossum, muskrat and beater 
meats The results are shown in the following tables 
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Proximate Avalises or Cooked Samples of 
Game Animals 
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Vitamin Assays ov Cooked Samples or Game Animals 
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Boiled 
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Muskrat roasted 
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Opossum 
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Rabbit 



Baked 
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Roasted 
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Stewed 

50 

77 

Rabbit kidnc) broiled 

400 

2300 

Rabbit liver roasted 

200 

2300-2300 

Raccoon roasted 

575-600 

52a 

Raccoon liver broiled 

200 

1340 


The North American Mild turkey, as its name implies, is truly 
American This is the bird with which the Pilgrim Fathers inau 
gurated the first ThanksgiMiig It difTers from its domestic kin in 
shape, size, and flavor It has a very deep breast, longer legs, and 
the dark meat is as delicious as the light Rare now in native 
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habitat It IS as difTioiU and sporting a game bird to hun as the 
'isoodcock The flasor o[ the meat is not so different from domestic 
turkes It does not possess as gamey a taste as pheasant or quad 

Some prefer It to the domestic species The flesh howeser, differs 

from other game birds in that it is juic)— not dr) 




Ftc 8 Fned or broiled domestic rabbit u deliaous any time and can 
served ihtoughout the year 


Domestic Rabbit 

Although domestic rabbit has no place in the category of game 
meats it is noertheless rapidl) assuming a position of considerable 
importance as a netv meat 

Home dtsellers svith a\ai1ab1e space for a small back )'ard rabbitrj 
base discos ered that, for the time labor and expense imobed the 
eas) to-ratse domestic rabbit tshtch is read) for table use in 90 da)‘s 
pa)'s a handsome di\ idend m good eating Each doe can produce 
4 litters of 7 to 8 each in a )ear Fr)er rabbits at tt%o months smII 
dress about 2 pounds and slightly more than 77 per cent of the 
product is edible Older and heavier rabbits— those be)ond the 
flyer age— are delicious in a fricassee or roast- Meat markets in 
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many sections of the country can supply rabbit meat for families 
unable to raise their own 

In food value, the domestic rabbit ranks with poultry and other 
lean table meats as a protein builder of muscle and body It is fine 
grained, delicately flavored, and highly nutritious Chemical anal 
ysis shows It to be composed of 19 7 to 21 per cent protein, 8 5 to 
16 0 per cent fat, 62 to 70 per cent water, and 1 per cent mineral 
salts The edible part of the carcass is about 82 to 85 per cent of 
the dressed weight This percentage is much higher in the dressed 
carcasses of mature rabbits weighing 3 to 7 pounds than it is in those 
of younger rabbits weighing from to 2 to 2^ pounds 
Some housewives still have a prejudice against the use of rabbit 
meat, because they confuse the domestic gram fed rabbit with the 
wild animal, such as the cottontail and the hare This may be due 
in part to the unattractive way in which the carcasses of wild rab- 
bits, shot by hunters, have been offered to housewives 
The meat of the domestic rabbit is all white, like the breast of 
diicken, and in both color and flavor it is entirely different from 
wild rabbit Unlike the wild rabbit, the domestic rabbit is a\ailable 
the year round, the same as chicken, and is as palatable and nutn 
tious in hot weather as in cold 

Poultry 

The term poultry in its general sense includes all domestic birds 
bred and raised for human food It implies turkeys, geese, ducks, 
guinea fowl, and pigeons, just as well as chickens 

The meat of uell fattened chickens of young or medium age has 
ityiViC tbi e.'a.ro.e tvitsvcwe vilvit but 

to digest and therefore suitable for invalids and convalescents 
Squabs, the young of pigeons, ivere recognized as delicious and 
nourishing food hundreds of years before Christ They supply 
choice, tender meat for home consumption They sometimes sub 
stitute for game birds The flesh of a squab contains a larger pro 
portion of soluble protein and a smaller proportion of connective 
tissue than pigeon flesh, it is t good source of liquid protoplasm 
and Mtamm G and is relatively rich in phosphorus Squab meat 
has a fine te\ture and a distinctive, delicious flavor, is tender, and 
easily digested A squab is desirable for an individual serving 
Today the precedent of the traditional turkey at Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and other special occasions has given way to serving this 
choice bird at all times of the year, and it is becoming less and less 




Fic. 9 Any day in the jear can be tuikey day They are sold t»e dressed or 
ready to-cook in nnous sizes and parts. 


Duck and goose differ considerably from both turkey and chicken 
m shape, m proportion of dark and light meat, and in fat content 
Raising ducla and geese has been practiced in Europe for centuries 
It began m the United States tMih the arrival of the early settlers 
The increase in human population and the deselopment of cities 
created a demand Cor duck and goose meat, especially on the part 
of the foreign bom population, and therefore duck and goose pro- 
duction has expanded considerably from its early beginning The 
dark meat of ducks and geese provides the consumers with a change 
from the white meat of chicken and turkeys Ducks and geese, be 
cause they are quite fat, are efficient self basiers and no extra basting 
IS necessary during roasting Both goose and duck fat are desirable 
for pan frying or sauteing all kinds of food 

Guineas like game fowl that have been a rarity of the past, are 
becoming more popular and the demand is increasing due to present 
meat prices The distinct dark color and wild flavor of this small, 
compart bird is being appreciated more The breast of the guinea 
hen IS still a great delicacy It is the meanest part of the bird and. 
since the hen has the plumpest breast, the guinea hen is most prized 
for cooking 

Guinea fowl, are also used as a substitute for game birds such as 
grouse, partndge, and pheasant. Many hotels and restaurants in the 
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large cities serve prime >oung guineas at banquets and club dinners 
as a special delicacy When well cool^ed, guineas are attractive in 
appearance, although darker than diicken, turkey, or squab Young 
guinea is tender and of especially fine flavor resembling that of wild 
game birds Like other old fowl, old guineas are likely to be tough 
and rather dry 

Finally there are the giblets, edible viscera of both domestic and 
wildfowl— livers, hearts, gizzards— ivhich give rise to a number of 
preparations Before it was possible to buy cutup chicken these 
various parts of poultry, considered valuable in foreign countries, 
were generally discarded or used chopped in gravies The head of 
a chicken is in Europe left on the bird when it is cooked, as the 
brain is accounted a tidbit, blanched cocks’ combs and wattles are 
rated by French cooks as a delicacy ivorihy of preparation as a sepa 
rate dish, and especially desirable for garnishing, and the feet 
skinned and dressed are used for broths 

Cooked giblets may be chopped, heated m gravy, baked in dress 
ing, and folded into omelets They are high in nutritive value 
Giblets cooked together with necks backs, and wing tips make an 
appetizing soup or stew Livers sauteed in butter or bacon fat with 
or without onions or mushrooms, served on toast are excellent 

Fish 

Fish IS one of the keys to successful meal planning There are so 
many kinds of fish— and so many ways to serve it Fish is a boon to 
the budget and in these days of quick freezing, refrigeration, and 
fast transportation, it is easy to gel and easy to prepare It may be 
caught or bought fresh, frozen or canned Few people realize how 
many varieties of fish are a\ailable on the market In fact, only 
about a dozen or so species, namely the pilchard of California, 
sardine, salmon, tuna, mackerel sea herring, menhaden, shrimp, 
oysters, haddock, rosefish crabs, cod and flounders, make up 80 per 
cent of the total catch 

Many fish are on the list of under utilized species that could be 
caught in greater quantity and so supply a considerable poundage 
of needed food Conservative in its eating habits, the public tends 
to ask for only the staple and well known kinds Many fish discarded 
in the United States have been on European menus for }ears 

Inland fish in particular could be used more widely The neg 
lected carp is so abundant throughout the Middle West that sports 
men consider it a nuisance Properly handled and prepared, it is an 
excellent food considered a delicacy by Europeans 
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Fic 10 Fish ate nch in numme s-alue tinee they are excelleni sources of 'try 
digestible proteins. 


Buffalo fish are also asailable in quantity, as arc the ssveet meated, 
though bon) suckers The burbot, a vholesotne food dish, is 
present in quantities in the Great Lakes during most of the year 
Among ocean species \%e are likely to see more frequently in the 
markets such ^aneiies as skates sharks, anglerfish, puffers, sea 
robins mussels and squids Isow the public, faced svith high meat 
prices, IS more sMlling to try the new species seen in sea food mar 
kets The once neglected sea mussel is now enjoying some popu 
’fiTi'/C) mi ‘hit Wfififcrt.'vasis't. 

Still more or less in the field of marine curiosities as far as the 
general public is concerned are squids periwinkles, conches, and 
sea urchins Howeser Americans of recent European or Asiatic 
origin regard these creatures as delicacies Although comparatively 
feis Americans ha\e e\er tasted squid the canning of this marine 
mollusk IS an old and well-established industry in California, and 
before \\orld War II more squid than crab was being canned in 
the United States 
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The meat of our largest marine mammal, the whale, has been 
quite popular recently. The meat is dark red and tastes something 
like beef. It is eaten in many countries. Its flesh is wholesome when 
properly handled. 

Fish are rich in nutritive value since they are excellent sources 
of digestible proteins, and contain essential minerals, vitamins, and 
fats. Government nutrition charts recommend that all of us eat at 
least one serving of fish, meat, or fowl every day. Fish may he eaten 
interchangeably with meat or fowl because most varieties contain 
as much food value as meat— in many cases more. A good policy 
for health insurance is to follow the Government’s suggestion and 
eat more fish. Once a week is good— twice is better. 
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FOOD PLANNING 


Thjs book IS about home meat economies Rcmcmbcrl It is 
svritten primarily for the family, to help solve the meat problem and 
to amplify the meat supply Meat is cninled to a high ranking spot 
in our present-day culinary setup 

Every homemaker strives to sene enjoyable meals and keep the 
family well nourished It is a dtflicuU task, and to maintain a 
healthy and happy family one must practice thrift and save time 
and energy wherever possible 

To complete the food prog;ram then, u is imporiani to tell some- 
thing about food planning to provide meals that contain vitamins 
and other nutrients in quantities which different individuals need 
Your family will agree that food intelligently selected, carefully 
prepared and properly served tastes better 

A Ready Made Food Plan 

Even though meat has a top rating as food, it is not a perfect 
food There is no single food that supplies all the body require 
menis So when you eat a vaneiy of food you are pretty sure of 
getting a well rounded assortment of ihe nutrients and vitamins you 
need To be sure your family is well fed you must provide each 
important kind of food— and enough of it This requires wise 
planning 

A helpful guide for weekly shopping and meal planning has been 
developed by the nutritionists of the United States Department of 
Agriculture They tell us at the beginning that a food fact w orth 
knowing is ^Vhen families in this country are poorly fed, the foods 
they neglect are most often milk and milk products, and vegetables 
and fruits— especially the leafy, green and yellow vegetables and 
atrus fruits ^Vatch for these m planning 

In the nutrition plan given on page 48, foods are in groups ac 
44 
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HOW TO FIGURE THE FAMILY'S NEEDS 

cording to their major contributions of nutrients, as well as their 
place in the meal. Amounts to provide for adequate diets are shown 
in pounds and quarts of food for a week. 

You can use Ae allowance plan on page 49 in several ways. It 
can serve as a shopping guide, as it stands to show the approximate 
amount of food needed for each member of the family. Or you can 
compare it to kinds and quantities of food you regularly use, just 
to make sure that you are not short in any important kind. 

If you have a garden and put up food for the winter, the food 
plan can help as a general guide to amounts of foods that the family 
will use. 



Fic. 11. Ground beet broiled on toast, with or without onion rings, is a favorite 
ssith the youngsters and the oldsters as well. 


How TO Figure the Family’s Needs 

In using the food plan, figure weekly amounts of the food groups 
that will fit your family. The figures in the columns preceding 
pounds or quarts are arranged to show food quantities according to 
age, sex, and how active the individual is. Where a range is given: 
For children, the first quantity is for the youngest age. For adults, 
Ute first quantity is for the less active. The most active adults do 
really heavy work or take strenuous exercise. For pregnant and 
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nursing ssomen, the first qunntit, is for pregnant tsomen and the 

'To torerarrgtvl'nTor"ch.ldrcn under one year because they are 
otan S fed or hate fomtulas or other food prepared especally 

‘"d by these ranges, you can «timate the q-nf V ^^a 
tor each peion m the farady. Use judgment in doing this 
child is hmlng a spurt of grossing, he may need the amount of food 
usuall> suggested for children a >ear or two older. 



Fic 12 Pol roasi of beef— chuck, rump or lound— with polaloes, omom and 
carrots >s a thnlty and sasory dish 


As you add up the amount of each kind of food your family mem 
bers need in a week, write the figure in the column provided in the 
food plan sheet. This is your guide, to use as it stands or to com 
pare with amounts you have been using 


Food and Economy 

Quantities in the food plan can be purchased for about the same 
money that the average family in this country spends for food This 
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assumes that you •will choose moderate-priced foods, or mix some 
cheaper foods with more expensive ones. On the other hand, if you 
want to reduce food costs and still eat well and in some instances 
much belter, then preserve some food. You can save money by pur- 
chasing meat, vegetables, and fruits in quantity and preserving them 
at home. Freezing is the easiest method and requires the minimum 
of lime and energy. Other methods, principally for fruits and 
vegetables, are canning and preserving, and for meats, marinating, 
corning, brine and dry curing, and smoking Remember that meat, 
poultry, fish, eggs, milk, and cheese contain the top-rating proteins 
and some of these protein foods are needed each day; it is an ad- 
vantage to include some in each meal. 



Fic. 13. Mixed grill— Iamb chop, sausage cake, liver, broiled tomatoes and 
panlcy potatoes— makes a sumptuous meal. 


Daily Dietary Needs 

The following table gives a rough idea of how servings from 
groups of familiar foods contribute toward dietary needs. These 
ratings, calculated by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, arc based on daily 
allowances of the nutrients for a moderately active man as recom- 
mended b) the National Rcsearcli Council. 

A serving that rates 5 stars provides more than 50 per cent of the 
da)*s need for a nutrient. A d-siar serving provides about dO per 
cent: 3 star serving, 30 per cent; 2-star serving, 20 percent; and I-siar 
serv'ing, 10 per cent. Smaller amounts are not shown. 
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Daily Allowances of Nutoents fok a Moderately Active 



<i3U pork) 2 tablespoons 

Sugar, all kinds 2 teaspoons 

Molasses sirups preserves 2 tablespoons 
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Federal Meat IssrrcuoN 

The United States and the Canadian governments require meat 
processing establishments to maintain satisfactory cic inliness and 
sanitary conditions before they arc granted meat inspection service 
All meat processors engaged in interstate intcrprovincial, or for 
eign trade are required to maintain government inspection during 
the vanous stages of meal processing Hovscver, these regulations 
do not prevent uninspected meat from being sold vsithin the state 
or province Of all meat and meat products consumed, about two- 
thirds in the United States and about one half in Canada arc fed 
erally inspected The remainder is processed and consumed vMthin 
the state or province, v\here it is subject only to local inspection 
laws Some states have state inspection which is nearl) identical to 
the United States Federal inspection Some cities also hav c a similar 
inspection 

Meat inspection m both the United States and Canada is an 
assurance that the meat has been slaughtered, dressed and prepared 
under sanitary conditions also that it is free from disease and en 
tirely wholesome at the time the meat was marked with the inspcc 
tion stamp 

The meat inspection stamps of the United States and Canada are 
illustrated below 



Thit tttitnp on fresh «nrf 
rneat ^an<^ e^rtain 
other meal products^ shows 
that the meat was inapeoted 
end psased as wholesome 
food The purple coloring 
la ebaotuteir harmless 


This •lamp printed on canned 
erpac^^ed meat procSucls shows 
that the contents were inspected 
and passed as wholesome food 


/ INSPECTED \ 

/And passed 8y\ 

iOEPARTHEKT OFI 

Vacricultore/ 

\fST38y 
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All labels or tags affixed to federally inspected meat and meat 
food products must be approved m the United States by the Meat 
Inspection Branch, United States Department of Agriculture, Wash 
ington, D C , and in Canada by the Health of Animals Division, 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada 
Meat and meat food products cannot be imported into the United 
States unless the country from which they are exported has compar 
able inspection to that of the United States The imported pioduct 
IS inspected by United States Government inspectors at the port of 
entry Any product found to be unfit for human food is either de 
stroyed or refused entry Meat products imported into Canada must 
be acceptable under Canadian inspection meat requirements Both 
governments require an offiaal certificate of inspection from the 
exporting country to accompany the meat at the time it is offered 
for entry 

When buying federally inspected meat or meat food products, 
look for the round stamps, brands, or labels showing the processing 
establishment number 

The fluid used to stamp the meat is made of vegetable coloring 
and 15 harmless The imprint usually disappears when the meat is 
cooVed Therefore, it is not absolutely necessary to cut off the stamp 
before cooking the meat Sometimes the inspection legend, in abbre 
viated form, is burned into smoked meats, liver and beef hearts La 
bels applied to cans, tins, buckets, and cartons of federally inspected 
products are required to bear the statement, ' U S Inspected and 
Passed by the Department of Agriculture’ in the United States, and 
m Canada the statement ‘ Canada Approved The number of the 
meat processor or packing establishment also appears on these labels 

Kosher meat is slaughtered, examined, and given the necessary 
rites by the shohet or representative of the Orthodox Jewish religion 
It IS then marked with the Hebrew symbols These symbols are not 
to be confused with the United States inspection stamp or the Can 
adian inspection legend, although kosher meat often carries the 
government inspection stamp as well as the Hebrew symbols 

For a more detailed explanation of the Federal meat inspection 
system, write the Meat Inspection Branch United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture ^Vashington 25, D C 

Federal Meat Grading and Stamping Service 

Most consumers have decided preferences with regard to meat 
Those whose incomes will permit are usually willing to pay pre 
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mium prices for meat of higher quality, and those whose incomes 
necessitate economy in purchases desire to get the highest grade 
obtainable for the price paid But the pnce of meat is not always 
an accurate indicator of quality Unless the grade name is stamped 
on the product or indicated by some other method, the consumer 
has no way of identifying either the highest grade or the highest 
grade obtainable for the price paid Then, too, most consumers 
are not good judges of meat 

Meat possesses an unusually wide range in quality It is graded 
on factors which determine its relative value to the consumer 
Quality IS determined by color, texture, grain, and the degree of 
marbling (intermingling of fat through the lean) Finish indicates 
the amount, color, character and distribution of fat Conformation 
refers to the general build and shape of the carcass, side or cut Its 
main consideration in grading is the close relationship which exists 
between conformation and the relatne proportion of lean meat to 
bone. These are the principal factors that determine the grade of 
meat 



The U. S. srade stamp 

The meal-grading and stamping service of the gosemment gives 
consumers a means by which they can select meat with reasonable 
^urance that they are getting the quality or grade of meat that 
they want and are paying for Government experts-men who know 
meat-^refully grade it while it is still at the packing plant. With 
r, ° 11 w * ey mark the carcass so that the grade name appears 

on all the principal cuts sold m the stores 
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Description of the grades. Beet of each grade will provide a satis- 
factory dish if the meat is appropriately cooked. The degree of 
quality to associate with each of the grades is briefly discussed in 
the paragraphs that follow; 


USDA 

PRIME 


As the name impUes, bee£ o£ this grade is 
highly acceptable and palatable. Prime grade 
beef is produced from young and well-fed beef- 
type cattle. The youth of the animal and the 
careful intensive feeding which it has had, com- 
bine to produce very high quality cuts of beef. 
Such cuts have liberal quantities of fat inter- 
spersed within the lean (marbling). These char- 
acteristics contribute greatly to the juiciness, 
tenderness, and flavor of the meat. Rib roasts 
and loin steaks of this grade are consistently 
tender and cuts from the round and chuck 
should also be highly satisfactory. 


USDA 

CHOICE 


This grade is preferred by most consumers be- 
cause it is of high quality but has less fat than 
beef of the Prime grade. More of this grade of 
beef is produced than of any other grade. Choice 
grade beef is usually available the year-round in 
substantial quantity. Roasts and steaks from the 
loin and rib arc lender and juicy and other cuts, 
such as those from the round or chuck which 
are more suitable for braising and pot roasting, 
should be tender with a well-developed flavor. 


USDA 

GOOD 


This grade pleases thrifty homemakers who 
seek beef with little fat but with an acceptable 
degree of quality. Although cuts of this grade 
lack the juiciness associated with a higher degree 
of fatness, their relative tenderness and high 
proportion of lean to fat make them the prefer- 
ence of many people. 
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Beef that is graded Commeraal is produced 
large!) from older animals and usually lacks the 
tenderness of the higher grades Cuts from this 
grade, if carefully prepared, can be made into 
satisfactory and economical meat dishes Most 
cuts require long, slou cooking ssith moist heat 
to make them tender and to deselop the rich, 
full, beef flasor characteristic of mature beef 
Some young animals produce beef of Com 
mercial grade Cuts from carcasses of such ant 
mals ha\e a \ery thin fat cosenng and are prac 
tically desoid of marbling 


)USDA( 
, UTILITY 


Beef of this grade is produced mostly from cat 
tie someuhat adsanccd in age and is usually 
lacking in natural tenderness and juiciness The 
cuts of this grade, as they appear in the retail 
markets, carry very little fat but proside a pala 
uble, economical source of lean meal for pot 
roasting, stessing, boding, or ground meat dishes 
For satisfactory results long slots cooking by 
moist heat is essential 


OTHER There are also tuo other grades of beef— Cut 

GRADES jgj. Canner These are ordinarily used in 
processed meat products and are rarely, if e\er, 
sold as cuts in retail stores 


Gosemment standards base been developed chiefly for the grad 
ing and standardization of beef sold at retail The grade stamp 
found on all the mam cuts takes much of the gambling out of buy 
ing beef It is different from the round purple stamp used in Fed 
eral meat inspection SNork The round stamp shoiNS that the meat 
has been inspected and passed for food- The grading ssork takes 
place later It is an optional scrvire to aid in the merchandizing 
of meats under exact and true grade names, thus enabling the house 
SNife vhen she slants a Good grade roast or steak to be sure of 
obtaining that quality 
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For more detailed explanation of Federal grading program and 
services offered, write the Live Stock Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, United States Department of Agriculture, "W^ashington 
25, D C 

Lamb and \eal, as well as beef, are graded by the government 
when the meat packer or distributor asks for the service and pays 
for It At present the government is grading pork on contract orders 
only 

Beef IS the only meat that is government graded in Canada The 
grade stamp is red or blue depending on grade, it runs the full 
length of the carcass 

Federal meat grading service is also available in Canada to meat 
packers, wholesalers, and jobbers, and, as in the United States, it is 
not compulsory 

The two official Canadian grade names of beef are ‘ Choice’ and 
"Good ’ 

Choice is the best quality of beef It is marked with a red ribbon 
like stamp A portion of this stamp appears on practically every 
major retail cut The word "Choice’ does not appear, as the red 
color indicates the grade 

Good IS the standard grade of beef and is marked with a blue 
ribbon like stamp The word "Good ’ does not appear, as the blue 
color indicates the grade This grade is in demand ^slth those who 
desire good eating quality without undue waste or cost 
Veal in Canada is not graded or marked for the consumer, but 
It is for the wholesaler and the retail dealer, there are three grades 
"Good, ’ "Medium," and "Fair " 

Also, pork IS not marked for the retail grade, although it is classi 
fied in the ivholesale market into three principal grades "Selects,” 
"Bacons," and ' Butchers ' Selects and "Bacons ’ represent the 
highest grades 

Federal State Grading and Inspection or Poultr\ 

The Voluntary Poultry Regulations of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture offer sescral grading and inspection programs 
and services Although they are used mostly by commercial opera 
tors, sonic producers having large processing operations are now 
operating under one or more of these programs Poultry producers 
i\ho use any of the follouing kinds of services must adhere to the 
abo\c mentioned regulations, as long as the> are operating under 
them 
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(1) Grading of Dressed Poultry. Under this program. Federal 
or Federal-State graders do the grading. Only carcasses of A quality 
or B quality may be individually identified by a Federal grade mark, 
illustrated below. The containers of such poultry may also be 
identified sviih a grade mark. If dressed poultry is of C quality, 
only the bulk containers may be so identified, even though the 
grading may have been performed on an individual bird basis. 



Left to right: A Federal grade mark for ready-to-cook chickens; 
the Federal inspection mark; a Federal combination mark, bearing 
the inspection and grade marks. 


(2) Grading of Ready-toCook Poultry, Under this program, the 
birds must be inspected for wholesomeness and condition by a 
Federal inspector, or by an inspector for some other approved 
agency as a prerequisite to grading. The birds are graded by a 
Federal or Federal-State grader. Ready-io<ook birds that have been 
graded and inspeaed, or their containers, may be identified by a 
Federal grade mark such as that shown above for dressed poultry. 
Howeser, if such a ^de mark is used, the Federal inspection mark 
must be t^d with it, or a Federal combination mark can be used 
when the iiupection svas made by a Federal inspector. If the inspec- 
tion was made by an inspector from an approved agency other than 
the Umted States Department of Agriculture, some identification 
other than the Federal inspection mark must be used with the grade 
mark to show that the birds were so inspected. 

(3) Inspection of Dressed Poultry for Processing as Ready-to- 
Cook Poultry- Under this inspection service, a Federal inspector 
otaminK dressed poultry for wholesomeness and condition while 
the birds are being esiscerated. The ready-tocook birds (svhole or 
cut up, prepared from such poultry) or the containers in which 
ih^ are packed can be identified with the inspection mark- 

For a more detailed explanation of the grading and inspeaion 
pro^TO and services offered by the United State Department of 
Agriculture, write the Agricultural Marketing Service, United State 
Department of Agnculiure. Washington 25. D. a 
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PRESLAUGHTER 

CONSIDERATIONS 


Butchering and preserving meat and meat products on the farm 
constitute a major home industry. In many sections of our country, 
raising, slaughtering, and processing the farm pork supply is tradi- 
tional. Around ISi^ million hogs, almost li^ million beef cattle 
and calves, and over 1/2 million sheep and lambs are butchered each 
)'ear on the farm for home use. 

This concept of meat economy should extend into the suburban 
and city families; because modern developments, such as unit freez- 
ers for the home, freezer locker plants, improved methods of home 
curing and meat preservation, not only help solve the meat problem 
but amplify the food supply. Home meat curing, sausage making, 
and canning are no longer matters of guesswork and no longer diffi- 
cult projects. Practical meat economies in the home should gain 
popularity and become more universal because of changing eco- 
nomic conditions which are affecting our mode of living. 

Louis Bromfield says this about raising pigs: 

You can breed the pigs and buy Uie corn and get on; you can raise the 
corn and buy the pigs and get on; 

If you buy the corn and buy the pigs to feed, you haven’t a chance; 

But it you breed the pigs and raise die torn, you’ll make money. 

However, it is not essential to breed the pigs and raise the corn 
to procure better and less expensive meat. Obviously, one who does 
produce, process, and consume his own meat products has a decided 
advantage over a nonproduccr for he eliminates the middlemen, 
thus increasing lus operating margin. One would act wisely if he 
made himself independent of the vrorld market insofar as his family 
fare is concerned, but it is quite impossible w’ith a continuation of 
our standard of living to accomplish this completely. However, one 
67 
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to Stabilize the family budget is to lick the meat problem This 
should gam in popularity esen though it requires the preservation 
and storage of a larger variety and a greater poundage of meat than 
previously It is not esen necessary to cure smoke and can the 
entire meat supply for it is now possible to hate a considerable 
quantity of fresh meats during the year, thanks to unit freezers for 
household use and freezer locker planu Although the raising and 
slaughtering of meat animals on the farm is quite essential and 
should be extended to reduce the family meat bill it is not hoiv 
e\er absolutely necessary that the suburbanite and the city dueller 
butcher the animals that supply the meat to be preserved and stored 
Most communities ha\e experienced butchers svho will do custom 
butchering and practically all refrigerator locker plants have pro- 
fessional butchers svho slaughter and cut up the carcass 

Preparations tor Butchering 

The production or the procurement of the animal is only the first 
step m obtaining a home meat supply If the meal requirements 
of the family are sufficiently laige and conditions are favorable, 
home butchering may be a practical undertaking ’Without the 
proper equipment or the knosvledge and ability to butcher and 
process the meat the result may prose costly and disappointing 
Butchering and preserving meat require considerable thought and 
preparation The uarm carcass of a freshly slaughtered meal animal 
is a highly perishable food product up to the time the meat is ready 
to be cooked 

Precise application to correct methods cautious cleanliness m 
handling meat and the correct tools and equipment are all impor 
tant to do the job properly and successfully 

Equipment and Tools 

A shed or building properly equipped for butchering svith small 
pens adjacent for holding the animals prior to slaughter, is of 
course an ideal structure in which to do the job Slaughtering can 
be done however in a garage in the basement of a house, or out 
doors 

Proper means for hoisting the carcass should be provided such 
as a tripod made of timbers a tree or a brace extending out from 
a budding A chain hoist block and tackle or v/indlass is necessary 
for hoisting This equipment should be sufficiently strong to carry 




Fig. 14. Equipment for use m slaughtering and dressing hogs Gambrel (single- 
tree), hook, smooth steel, skinning knife, boning knife, saw, bell shaped hog 
scrapers, and thermometer. 



Fic. 15. "Hobb) horse.” A simple and inexpensiie means for 
lifting, as nell as suspending, the hog carcass. 


the ^ve^ght easily. Hooks, gambrel sticks, or a single tree will suffice 
for hogs anti sheep, and a neck yolk makes a satisfactory tree for 
hanging light beef carcasses, whereas for heavy cattle a double tree 
should be used. A pair of ordinary clevises should be used to fasten 
the tendons in the case of a beef carcass to prevent it from slipping 
off the tree. 

In the case of hogs, a water-healing arrangement w’ith scalding 
vat and a substantial table arc basic requirements; however, a hog 
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can be scalded in a metal or wooden barrel A thermometer, hand 
hooks, bell shaped hog scrapers, meat sa\s, cleat er, knives tvhet 
stone, and a steel are needed U a cleaver or meat saw is not avail 
able, a sharp hatchet and a wood saw will suffice A sledge or an 
ax can be used to stun an animal 
For slaughtering lambs, a low bench or box is required If many 
lambs are to be killed, a V-shaped trough of proper height is rrtosi 
convenient 

Some heavy and light rope, plenty of buckets, tubs, clean cloths, 
and an abundance of fresh water should be on hand for butchering 
any animal 

A good set of knives is required, but they need not be elaborate 
or expensive Certain tools are essential and others are desirable 
Most useful of all is the curved 6 inch skinning knife It may be 
used for sticking hogs, raising the gambrel tendons shaving and 
dressing the carcass, and cutting and trimming the meat It is also 
the best knife for skinning cattle and lambs Once the user becomes 
accustomed to its shape the curved knife will be found to cut more 
easily and smoothly than the straight butcher knife A narrow 
bladed boning knife the narrower the better is needed in preparing 
boneless roasts and in boning meat that is to be made into sausage 
or canned A butcher knife whetstone steel, cleaver, bell scrapers, 
meat saw, meat hooks, and a stunning ax or hammer are also re 
Quired 
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Fic. 18 Method o{ bold ng 2 by 4 inch TCmovTiblc slats It is a 
good plan to hate the vat and most of the wooden parts 
mounted so that the) can be removed cleaned and stored when 
not in use 


Additional tools useful in preparing meat for curing and smok 
ing are a sahnomeier meat pump meat-curing thermometer and 
meat needle for seviing rolled or folded cuts curing barrels a meat 
grinder sausage stuffer lard containers pans and botvls for pieces 
of meat and meat trimmings scrapple and headcheese and a smoke 
house 

Plan svell ahead of the time for butchering and organize a conven 
lem svell-equipped place for doing the svork. Then by consaen 
tiously following the methotls given in this book )ou will proceed 
easily and more safely toward ^tter processed meat 

It IS quite important to have a good set of knives and the proper 
gadgets to keep them sharp The knives must be designed for the 
work they are supposed to do They must keep their cutting edges 
if used for the right purpose and given the proper care A good 
knife should be well balanced and the blade should be neither too 
stiff nor too limber to be manipulated with ease in performing the 
job intended A high carbon content of steel indicates a good 
quality of knife but unfortunately one cannot tell by looking at a 
knife whether it has a high or low carbon content in the steel blade 
The best plan is to purchase knives made by well known manufac 
turers 

Gnndmg \srhen offered for sale knives are not usually sharpened 
for immediate use All of them require honing and some need 
further grinding before they are honed. ^\Tien it is necessary to 
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have extra thinness on the cutting edge of the blade, a sandstone 
can be used The store should be water cooled when in use so as to 
prevent heating the steel blade The idea m grinding is to develop 
a bevel of about one fourth of an inch from the edge on both sides 
of the knife to be used in sticking and skinning The stone should 
be run at a right angle against the edge or with the edge of the blade 
Care should be taken not to cut or scar the blade further back than 
the required bevel After grinding, the knife should be honed 
Honing Special whetstones made for this operation are obtain 
able Either water or oil, as the case may be, is used to develop the 
proper abrasive surface Perhaps you have seen such a stone used 
by the barber to hone a razor or by the shoemaker to sharpen his 
leather cutting knives Such a stone is generally set in a heavy 
^vooden base to keep it stationary To hone a knife, grasp the han 
die in the right hand Place the heel of the knife blade on the left 
end of the stone Tilt the blade up high enough so that the bevel 
lies fiat on the stone Place the fingers of the left hand on the blade 
near the back edge and put pressure on the entire blade Draw the 
knife ^'.lth a sweeping motion to the right, completely across and 
inward against the cutting edge of the blade Then turn the knife 
over in the palm of the hand by a twist of the thumb and an index 
finger and draw the blade across the stone m the opposite direction 
Always draw the knife across the stone against the edge of the blade 
to prevent forming a wire edge To put the edge m perfect condi 
tion and complete the sharpening process, the knife must be steeled 

Steeling There are steels of various kinds adapted for definite 
use The mirror steel is the one best adapted for butchering as it 
puts a razorsharp edge on the blade One 10 or 12 inches long is 
quite satisfactory In his book. How to Carve Meal, Game and 
Poultry, M O Cullen, meat carving expert of the National Live 
stock and Meat Board states 

Steeling requires definite technique for anything but the right A\ay ^vill 
produce the exact re\er5e of the end desired uhich is to straighten the 
edge of the bhde 

The detailed instniciions for steeling difficult to describe m s\ords 
are rnuch simpler to follows if the directions are acted out with die imple 
ments in the hand 

Hold the steel thumb o\er the handle firmly in the left hand and on 
a le\el with the elbow The steel should be pointed slightly away from 
the bod) and upward at about a 45-degree angle The caraing knife is 
held m the right hand ilmost at a perpendicular In the next steps the 
knife actually comes in contact with the steel and the angle at whidi this 
takes place is the important thing to watch Tlie angle should be some 
where between 25 and 35 degrees No one of course expects you to re 
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the basic pnitcplcs ol Rcttmeto tn mdct to nt^sute out “ 

the nth degree A fair approximalton of the iiU of the knife 
sene the purpose of laying the blade against the steel so that 
can be straightened rather than rounded This is the tapering p 
sshich takes place sshen a blade is trued up , , , 1 1^4. 

Then once basing estabhsheil die angle place the heel of the biaac 
at the tip end of the steel and on the side farthest from the body Mnn„ 
the knife doumsard the sshole length of the steel so that at the cn o 
this stroke the point of the knife is at the hilt of the steel Nosv lift the 
knife up again to the original starting position alternate to the other side 
of the steel and repeat the motion remembering each time to take in the 
full length of the blade Most people find this vsay of alternating surfaces 
(nearer and farther) on the steel the surest and easiest one for maintaining 
the blade at its correct and steady angle vhilc in motion 

Once you base mastered the knack of steeling the trick is to draw t e 
knife along lightly but steadily with scry little pressure keeping the wist 
relaxed (like the bow arm of the siohnist) the steel stationary and the 
eye on the alert to hold the angle Howeser complicated all this may sound 
(it ukes a good many words to dcsaibe the simplest of steps insolving oh^ 
completed mosement) I hasten to reassure you that it is a fundamentally 
easy and elementary physial action True a notice translating words into 
deeds might in the scry beginning get worked up into knots and go at »t 
too tensely but after a little effort the arms relax and the free swing up 
and back becomes as automatic as shifting the gean on your car 

The beginner miglii well return to his boyhood days long enough to 
whittle himself a wooden knife corresponding in sue and shape to the 
knife ^\lth this harmless imitation he can practice the arm and wrist 
mosement in the steeling action without too much concern for the per 
fectly good hand holding the steel 


Primary Considerations 

It IS important to emphasue again that fresh meal is highly perish 
able and proper handling js essential to make it into sound and 
palatable products that will keep satisfactorily Absolute cleanliness 
must be practiced at all stages of killing and processing the meat- 
Only through the elimination of waste and spoilage can the adsan 
tages of home butchering be realized 

Preservation of meat begins svith the choice of animals for slaugh 
ter In the commercial meat industry howeser, there is no critical 
selection for slaughter because the meat industry adapts the animals 
offered by producers to meet consumer demands 

But the farmer or anyone who selects an animal for home use 
often has the chance to choose one that best meets the family re 
quirements The animal selected should naturally be a healthy one 
showing good growth and deselopmenL Size and sveight are itnpor 
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Fig. 19. Steeling the knife: (top) Start 
first stroke with heel of blade against 
far side and near tip of steel, (middle) 
Draw blade down across steel tos^^rd 
left hand with swinging motion of 
right wrist and forearm, (bottom) Use 
near side of steel and make second 
stroke similar to first one. 





tant, because they indicate the sizes and weights o£ the different cuts 
and the total amount of meat that will be produced. 

The late O. G. Hankins, formerly in charge of meat research for 
the United States Department of Agriculture, states: 

Highly important in the selection of animals for buicliering is their de- 
gree of fatness. Tliin, underfinished animals do not make good eating. 
Moderately well fattened cattle, hogs, and sheep yield the most generally 
acceptable products. Some consumers prefer highly finished meat, usually 
because they believe a relatively large percentage of intramuscular fat adds 
to the eating quality of the lean meat. The meat of highly finished ani- 
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Fic 20 A |ood sausage grmder Miih stufTer spout and different 
sue plates cnaLes u easy to put up sausage Sue of plates pic 
lured here Yt ^ and i/i inch holes 


Meat presenaiton begins ivith the h\e animal because the quality 
of the finished meat depends a lot on hois the animals is ere handled 
ishen slaughtered bled dressed and chilled Actual souring has 
been brought about by improper butchering The prevention of 
meat spoilage and also the foundation of quality meat begins isith 
the handling of the hie animal For this reason the wise thing to 
do IS to cany out properly every step in butchenng and processing 
the meaL 

Preslaughter feeding and management call for first consideration 
Animals that are to be butchered should be confined in small indi 
vidual pens for tvso or three days before they are slaughtered and 
for 24 hours pnor to killing they should not be given food but 
should have plenty of fresh water Meat animab should never be 
slaughtered when they are overheated exated or fatigued but 
should be perfertly quiet and rested. Striking with a stick or whip 
will cause bruises or bloody spots on the dressed carcass that must 
be tnmmed out. 
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Meat animals should be dispatched quietly and quickly. Bleeding 
must start promptly and proceed freely and rapidly. Time and 
temperature are important factors in the preservation of meat. Mr. 
Hankins emphasizes that there should be no delay in carrying out 
all subsequent steps, such as scalding and scraping hogs, removing 
hides of cattle, pelts of sheep, eviscerating, and splitting cattle and 
hog carcasses. Cleanliness at all stages of the operation is impera- 
tive. 

The meat experts of tlie Department of Agriculture tell us that 
fresh meat is an excellent medium for the growth and development 
of bacteria. Therefore, dressed carcasses have to be chilled promptly. 
Cool them at an internal temperature of 35°F. or lower within 24 
hours or less. 

Meat animals for home use should be slaughtered when weather 
conditions are favorable for rapid cooling of the carcasses. About 
24 hours are necessary for proper chilling, and a good rule to follow 
in warmer sections is to kill in the afternoon, and then the cool 
night is just ahead for starting the chill. 

Skinning or Flaying 

Before one begins to slaughter one should be well informed on 
the methods of skinning meat animals. Hides and skins are an im- 
portant source of the raw material of the leather industry. Tanners 
buy these raw materials on their merits, paying a price based largely 
on the quality and quantity of the leather and on the uses to which 
it can be put. 

Packers’ hides and skins are taken off by men employed exclu- 
sively Cot the potpose ot tenvoving hides. As the hides ate taken oft 
in large numbers they are uniformly selected and cured. The result 
is a product of uniform selection, good pattern and trim, and with 
few imperfections, making possible a maximum yield of leather of 
the best quality. 

Country hides and skins are taken off by fanners, ranchmen, rural 
folk, local butchers, or by their helpers, tvho are usually inexperi- 
enced in skinning. Such hides and skins are usually handled several 
limes before becoming available for uniform selection. Not only is 
the yield of leather from such hides and skins comparatively low 
and uncertain, but the leather is adapted to limited use only. 

The wide difference between the prices of the raw and the finished 
products, as well as the low prices paid for the so called country 
hides and skins as compared with the prices paid for those marketed 
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by the packers, is also due partly to several factors less difficult to 
control than those just mentioned. Among them is the general 
inferiority of country hides and skins, due to indifferent and im- 
proper methods of handling. Much improvement is possible along 
these lines. It rests entirely with the one who handles the hides and 
skins, whether he be farmer, country butcher, or suburbanite. 

There are three important operations in the handling of hides 
and skins: take-off or skinning, salting and curing; and marketing. 
Unless these operations are performed properly and efficiently, bear- 
ing constantly in mind that the hide or skin, as well as the meat, is 
an article of value, the loss to anyone with only an occasional hide 
or skin to market, will be appreciable. The improvement in quality 
and the better returns will more than offset the little extra time and 
effort required for carefully following correct methods. 

Always clean the animal before killing it. Remove the dirt and 
manure carefully so that the hide is not scratched or scarred. Care- 
less cleaning, particularly in the case of calves and other young 
animals, often causes serious damage to the skin. The old-fashioned 
curry comb or other instruments with sharp teeth are not satisfac- 
tory. A fiber brush and water are most satisfactory. 

Avoid causing damage to the hide or skin while handling the 
animal. In stunning or knocking it down, be sure it does not fall 
on stones or rocks that will bruise the hide. In subsequent handling 
do not drag the carcass around so as to rub the hair off the skin. 



trim. trim. 
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Keep the skinning knite sharp, use it carctull) but no more than 
necessars Aioid cutting the hide or skin but not at the 
the meat. Lease the flesh on the animal, besides a loss of food, m 
presence on the hide or skin is sery ohjeaionable-it losicn tne 
quality of the hide Skinning is done best and most easily betore 
the animal heat has escaped. 

The techniques of skinning are difficult to describe so that tne) 
may be folloised easily In fact, expertness in flaying, espeaally ot 
hides can be acquired only by practice- It requires pauentt and 
skill and care must be exerased until the skill is obtained- \Vniten 
dueaions cannot be as clear and effective as actual observations and 


trials. Before killing an animal one can learn much by visiting a 
small or large slaughter house and obse^\^ng the methods employ ed- 
Although proper skinning without scores or cuts requires prac 
tice, a proper pattern requires only a sharp knife and straight np- 
ping-open cuts along the correct lines All the npping-open cuu 
for skinning a beef are dearly shown by dotted lines on page 68 
The outlines show the resulting correa pattern or appearance of the 
hide when spread out flat. The contrasting points in pattern and 



Fic. 21 Caielm »Lmning will produce 
defect* IroiD score* and flesh prcvolenl 
in the area* mdicaicd in ihe diagram 
Score* are very numerou* around the 
tail aud m ihe bull which is ihe mwt 
valuable portion of the hide. Careful 
knife work will prevent these defects- 


trim arc vhown on page C9 The irregular edges and the shape of 
the hide* the split shanks and tail and the dcwclaws shown in the 
hide of poor pattern and trim are absent in the hide of good pat 
tern Tlic dotted lines rrurking the hide of poor pattern show how 
niucli mutt be trimmed off before tanning This is all waste and 
reduces the area or sue of the hide. 

Detailed instructions for killing and skinning tne various species 
of meat animals are given m the following chapters 
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Examining the Carcass 

All the internal organs, as well as the carcass, of animals intended 
for food, including poultry, wild fowl, and other game, should be 
carefully examined at the time of slaughter for disease or other con- 
dition that might affect the fitness of the meat for food. The only 
pcnon qualified to do this properly is a veterinarian educated and 
trained to perform this important duty. If one is not available, an 
examination of some value can be made by anyone thoroughly 
familiar with the appearance of normal organs and meat. If a per- 
son is not familiar with such appearance he will not be able to 
recognize changes from the normal. If evidence of disease or change 
is found, the next point to be determined is whether the condition 
is local or general. A localized condition affects a limited part only. 
Bruises, minor injuries, parasites in organs, an inclosed abscess, or a 
single tumor, may be cited as local conditions, and removal of tlie 
affected part is usually all that is required. A generalized condition 
is one which more or less affects the whole carcass. The presence of 
great congestion or inflammation in the lungs, intestines, kidneys, 
or on the inner surface of the chest or abdominal walls is to be re* 
gaidcd as showing generalized conditions. Numerous yellowish or 
pearMike growths scattered through the organs or on inner surfaces 
of chest or abdominal walls indicate generalized tuberculosis. An 


r»c 25 A call skin of good pallcrn and 
trim TIjc dotted lino Indicate the 
amount cut off before tanning. 

be cut off. 




Fic. SG A calf tkin of poor paiiem and 
trim. TJie dotted lm« the cxcct- 
me amount of tnmming ne<r»ur} lie- 
cause of the i>oor pattern. The head 
and praclicailjr all of each ihanb muit 
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abnormal color ot the meat is usually due to some 
dition. All generalized conditions arc to be vieu ed ^riousy. AJ 
such case should be submitted to a graduate veterinarian tor exam 
nation and opinion as to the fitness of the meat for food. 


Regulations for Shipping Meat or Meat Food Products 

Fanners who ship their meats must a)mpty with official State and 
Federal regulations Below is shown a sample shipper’s 
such as must be used in interstate shipments of uninspected ^eat o 
meat food products which are from animals slaughtered y 
farmer on the farm. Blank certificates should follotv this samp 
In size the certificate should be 5i/^ by 8 inches 

Shtppei^s Cerfi^cate 

Date 

Name of earner . 

Shippe r ■■ '*** 

Point of shipmen t - . ■ - 

rrtwa.OTffg "* 

Tlxtinntirtn. 

I hereby certify that the following-dcstribed uninspected meat or meat 
food products are from animals slaughtered by a fanner on the farm, an 
are offered for transportation in interstate or foreign commerce as cxempie 
from inspcaion according to the Meat Inspection Act of March 4, 190/. 
as amended, and that at this dale they are sound, healthful, wholesome, 
and fit for human food, and contain no preservative or coloring matter or 
other substances prohibited by the Federal meat inspection regulations 

Kind of product Amount and weight 


(Signature of shipper) 


(Address of shipper) 

Two copies of this form are to be presented to the common earner with 
each shipment 
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BUTCHERING HOGS 


Pork is the most popular meat for home processing. It can be 
prepared in many different ways and is easy to cure and to keep 
over long periods of time. Pork is also our most nutritious meat and 
produces a higher percentage of edible meat products than any 
otlier meat animal. 

Selection or Hoes for Slaughter 

High quality meat, with a full finish and rich flavor, is produced 
by medium-weight hogs, and these should be the only ones butchered 
for home use. Thrifty, properly fattened hogs from 8 to 10 months 
old and weighing from 180 to 250 pounds are the best ones for home 
butchering. Hogs of this size are more easily handled, and the meat 
chills more quickly. They produce moderate-sized cuts and usually 
a desirable portion of fat and lean. Medium-weight cuts will also 
cure quicker and more uniformly than heavier cuts. Medium-weight 
hams, shoulders, and bacon are finer in texture and flavor and are 
of better quality than those from older, heavier hogs. Heavier hogs 
will produce more lard. 


Sticking 

The care of an animal just before it is slaughtered, previously 
described on page 57, has much lo do with getting a good “stick.” 
Sticking is the best method of killing. It is practical, efficient, and 
humane. It is best not to stun or shoot a hog before sticking. 

If tlic animal is stuck without being stunned, tlie blood will drain 
out more completely than if it is stunned first. If a block and tackle 
with hoisting arrangement is available and fastened securely 10 or 
more feet above the ground, loop a diain around one hind leg and 
73 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGES 

(01 Cerium Paris of Hog Carcasses Classified According la Live ll’eighl 
' of Animal) 


Hogs carcasses and parts 


Hogs number 

Aseragehse weight at 

slaughter pounds 

Average s\ eight of chilled 
carcass 

Hamr percent* 

Loins do 

Bacons do 

Shoulder (3 nb full cut) do 

Head do 

Cutting fat * do 


Data for hogs weighing- 


Lesslhati 

1301b 

130 to 
199 lb 

160 to 

1991b 

200 to 1 
2491b 

2501b 

Of more 

26 

41 

199 1 

240 1 

92 

106 

146 

183 

218 

289 


1 

1160 

1460 

1775 1 

2385 


164 

184 

175 


13ii 

125 

121 

115 


94 

101 

108 

114 


ISA 

17 7 

174 

17 0 



98 

94 

85 


109 

150 

168 

195 

215 


* Percentages of paru based on weight of chilled carcass 

*CoTUisting of back (at leaf fat. and fat trimmings 

SOURCE AcRictLTtiiAL RcsEAaatStfcvia U S DtPARTMEvror 


ACRtCLLTURt 


PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF EDIBLX ORGANS (PORK) 



Water 

% 

Protein 1 

% 

Fat 

% 

Ash 

% 


Luer 

7254 

1951 1 

1 558 1 

150 

0 73 

Kidney 1 

76ii 1 

1750 1 

1 541 

1 18 


Heart 

7959 

1759 

153 

1 10 


Tongue 

6850 

1700 

1357 

094 


Brains 

7856 

1051 

1 748 

145 



SOURCE Acriclltvr-ci. Research Service. U S Departiient of Acricui-turE- 


draw the hog backsvard through the gate of the pen and up for 
sw inging Care should be taken to loop the chain between the hock 
and the hoof so as not to bruise the ham shank This is the easiest 
•way, for both man and hog to restrain the animal for sticking with 
out stunning 

If a gadget for hoisting the hog is not available, then roll the hog 
on Its back and stick on the ground To get the hog in proper post 
lion for sticking on the ground reach under the animal and grasp 
Its opposite front leg then roll it upon its back and hold it firmly 
by the front feet The man holding the hog stands astride of th 
faang forward with his feet and knees pressed against the shoulders 
of the animal to prevent it from rolling 
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Fic 27 Sucking the hog on the ground The feet and legs of the man holding 
the hog are pressed against the shoulders of the animal to prevent it rolling 


Fic 28 The three positions of the 
knife in sticking a hog (a) the knife 
imened in the fat. {b) the second po 
siuon places the knife above the artery, 
(c) the final position, after the down 
ward thrust has been made and the 
artery severed 



The following sticking method for the beginner is recommended 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. The man doing 
the slicking takes a position squarely in front of the hog, holds down 
the snout, and opens the skin for a distance of about 3 inches in 
front of the breastbone, not downward as is often done. When 
the breastbone is reached, he follows downward with the point of 
the knife until the knife slips under ilie breastbone and between the 
nbs He then pushes the knife in about 1 inch and directs the cut 
first downward toward the backbone, then forward toward the head. 
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Care should be taken to hold the animal squarely on iu back and to 
keep the knife in the center so as not to stick a shoulder. It is dtin 
cull and unwise to stick the heart. Let it pump out the “ 

long as possible. A quick and thorough bleed is one of the 1““™ 
tion steps in processing high quality meat, and too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on the importance of a good bleed. 


Scalding 

A hard wood or metal barrel, 50-gallon capacity, is satisfactory to 
scald a hog weighing up to 250 pounds. The most convenient vessel 
in which to heat the v?ater for scalding is a large caldron or 
svhich should be located near the place of butchering. A scalding 
, tank built for the purpose makes the job easier. A metal trough or 
watering tank 5 to 6 feet long, 30 inches wide, and 15 to 24 inches 
deep may be converted into a combination water heater and scalding 
vat. It can be set up on bricks or put over a pit. The sides are 
banked with earth and a fire built beneath. This arrangement per- 
mits holding the temperature of the water at the proper point for 
scalding any number of hogs. 

A convenient table is one 4t/^ feet wide, 2i/2 feet high, and 4 to 
8 feet long. On a table this wide the hog can be laid crosswise so 
that one man may scrape the rear end while the other scrapes the 
head. 

At a slaughterhouse where steam is available to maintain the 
scalding water at a steady temperature, the water is usually held at 
140° to 144°F. In water at these temperatures it requires from 3 to 6 
minutes to loosen the hair and scurf, but there is little or no danger 
of setting the hair or cooking the skin. In autumn when the winter 
hair is beginning to grow and most hogs are difficult to scald, tem- 
peratures as high as 146° to 150° are sometimes used. 

At home on the farm or in the suburbs when a barrel is used for 
scalding, it is difficult to maintain the required water temperature 
or to reheat the water promptly, and temperatures of 155° to 165“ 
often must be used at the beginning so that the water will not be- 
come cold before the hog is completely cleaned. In svater this hot, 
the hog must be kept in motion and pulled from the barrel to give it 
frequent chances to cool This lessens the danger of setting the hair. 
It is advisable to have plenty of boiling svaier available so that the 
lower temperatures can be used at the beginning and more hot water 
added if necessary. By using a good thermometer you can alw’ays 
know when the water is at the correct temperature, which not only 
makes scalding easier but eliminates the setting of hair. 



29 SoUim^ ihc hog in a barrel keeping a in motion lessens the danj,cr 
of setting tl c hair and ' orks the t-atcr into the iirinkles of the skin 
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Lime, vood ashes, and rosin put into the ^^ater make the hair 
cling to the scraper and pull out more easily Remember, ho^^e^^, 
that the temperature of the uater sshen scalding a hog is more im 
portant than any substance that can be put into it 
Tisenty fi\e to thirty gallons of water is ordinarily enough to 
scald a hog in a 50-gallon barrel Lightweight or medium weig 
hogs can be practically immersed in the barrel 

The barrel should be set at about a -43* angle at one end of ine 
scraping table, or, if a hoist is asailable, the barrel may be set 
right under the hoist to save lifting It is good practice to scald the 
head first while the hind legs are dry Two men are required to 
handle this job satisfactonly Each grips a hind leg and the hog is 
immersed in the hot water It should be kept moving in the 
to be sure no pan rests against the side of the barrel Occasionally 
the hog should be drawn part way out of the water to air is hen the 
hair may be ‘ tried.” When the hair and scurf slip from the surface, 
scalding is complete Then pull the hog out of the barrel, place the 
hook in the lower jaw, and scald the hindquarters At this * 
third man, if available, can remose most of the hair from the hot 
forelegs, flanks, ean, and head esen though the animal is kept in 
motion- This should be done immediately, as these parts cool 
quickly 

Scraping 


^\'hen the hog is completely scalded, pull it out of the water and 
turn It crosswise on the table One man should grip the hind legs 
with both hands and twist off the hair, then with the hook pull off 
the dewdaws and toes while hoc Wiih a bell scraper he should re 
mo\e the hair and scurf from the hindquarters Scraping strokes 
made with the lay of the hair will remose it easier Another should 
scrape the hair from the forequarters, feet, and head After some 
experience, one will learn to stretch the skin by the leg or head so 
as to smooth ihe wrinkles and make scraping easier If patches of 
hair base not been thoroughly scalded it is often possible to loosen 
them by cosenng them with sacks or hog hair and pouring hot s%'ater 
on them The remo>al of hair and dirt from the hot carcass should 
be done as rapidly as possible as there is a tendency for the skin to 
‘set* and render the remosal of the hair difficult As soon as the 
hair is remosed pour hot water on the carcass and place the bell 
scraper flat against the skin and work the scraper in a rotary fashion 
This will massage out much of the dirt and scurf from the skin A 
blowtorch and a wire brush will be useful in singeing and scrubbing 
the head and feec Next, rinse the hog completely svith cold water 
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Fic. 31. The head is cleaned by scraping, singeing, and then scrubbing with a 
wire brush. 


and shave the entire carcass with a knife. It is now ready to be 
hung up. Make a deep cut up the center of the hind legs from the 
foot toward the hock. Push the skin aside with the knife and 
the tendons will be found. Cut down to the bone at the side of the 
tendons. Free the tendons on both sides with the knife and fingers. 
Lift tlie tendons with the fingers and hook over the gambrel. Be 
sure the gambrel or singletree hooks engage both tendons. After the 
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carcass u raised by a block and tackle or a chain hoist, ss^h 

carcassagainssithcoldssaterandshave It the c^cass does n 

a clean ^ite appearance, douse tt again tilth ^ 

dotin tilth the back ot a knife so that the car^ tiill Ik ckan 
dry Before opening the carcass be sure that all tnises are 
SNCll scalded 



Fic. 32. Raiuog the faoibrr] tendon. 


Resiomnc and Cleaning the Head 

First rcmosing the head permits the complete drainage of blood 
from the carcass, and it also is an aid to rapid chilling Mahe a cut 
just atxne the ears at the Hm joint of the backbone and all the s'^ay 
across the back to the neck Scser the gullet and ssindpipe to let the 
head drop, then pull dossn on the ears and continue the cut aroun 
the cars to the ejes and then to the point of the jaiNbone This fr^ 
the head but leases the jowls on the carcass The head should be 
washed tlioroughly and tnmmed as soon as possible 

Make a deep slit on the underside of the cars and peel and clean 
out the core or waxy portion With a narrow sharp knife, cut out 
the ejes and ejebrows by following around the eje socket 

Cut out the tongue, clean ihotoughlv in water, and hang it “P 
Cut the muscles free from each side o! the lower jaw and resob'C 
the jaw out of ns socket or hinge joint by pulling die jaws apart. 
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Fic 35 Removing the head 


Carefully trim all the meat of! ilie lower jaw and discard the bone 
Rcinosc the snout and the sUn from die front of the face. Saw off 
the face bones just back of the teedt. Wuh the saw, cut the skull 
lenglh^sise and remove the brain Tliis method of preparing the 
head leaves no bone splinters Now tlie head is cleaned and read) 
for making headcheese and other pork delicacies. 

Removing tiif E-ntrails 

Score the belly by making a slight incision from a point between 
the lianis to the sticking cut in the throat, but be careful not to cut 
through the belly v\all. Now, insert the skinning knife, edge up, 
into the place the hog v>as stuck and oil up through the full length 
of the breastbone as a pry to split the breastbone ami divide the first 
pair of ribs. If the breasilxmc is hard to cut, as it may be in older 




Fic 34 Soanng ihr belly Fic 35 Culling through the breast 

hogs, the cut may be made a httle to one side of the middle sshem 
there is softer bone, or a saw may be used to cut the breastbone i 
making this cut care should be taken not to extend the incision up- 
ward beyond the chest easily To do so will cut into the stomach or 
cause the intestines and stomach to protrude and interfere with the 
next operation The blood that has accumulated in the chest cavity 
will drain out when the breastbone is split, and you can tell whether 
you did a good job of sticking by the amount of blood in the chest 
easily when the breast is opened 

If the hog was swung Ireforc sticking and the \ein and artery 
severed well in front of the heart very little blood vmII be left m 
the chest cavity to dram out. Getting a good bleed is very impor 
lani, as meat cannot be properly chilled and cured without being 
properly bled 
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Fic. 36 This method of opening ihc 
carcass presents cutting the intestine or 
stomach 


Fjc 37. Opening the bung 


Now, begin at the other end of the carcass and make a short inci- 
sion in’ the abdominal wall near the top Place the hand clasping 
the knife handle inside tlie abdominal wall, with the blade pointing 
out. Let the fist that grips the handle drop down until the knife 
slanu upward. The cutting is done with the heel of the blade and 
the fist crowds the intestines away from the outer edge as the rip- 
ping is continued downward. When the belly wall is cut through, 
the intestines will fall downward, but the attaclied muscle fiber will 
not let them fall far. This is the safest and quickest way to rip the 
belly, and there is no danger of cutting the intestines or stomach. 

Make a cut down bets\cen the hams, taking care to keep the knife 
in the center. As the hams open, the white membrane which marks 
the exact middle can be seen. Follow this if possible to the pelvic 
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bone ^\hen the aitchbone is reached, the point of the knife is 
placed against the center seam of the bone By sinking the butt o 
the knife handle iMth the palm of the hand, the seam of the aitch 
bone IS split quite easil) -With older hogs, it may be necessary to 
use a sais to split the aitchbone mile dividing this bone, rare 
should be taken to asoid puncturing the urinary bladder, ishich lies 
just beloiv In dressing a barroiv, loosen the penis and let it hang, 
to be remoied later isiih the bung 

Stand facing the back of the carcass on a bench and dissect out 
the bung (rectum) Grasp the bung gut just belou the split in the 
aitchbone and loosen upuard toward the end of the bung Then 
begin in the front and cut completely around the bung end Se 
curely tie the end with a cord and pull the bung out and dowm, 
cutting around it where it does not pull loose 
When the bung gut is worked down toward the entrails, the entire 
mass of entrails should be worked outward and downward, leaving 
as much fat as possible along the backbone The kidneys axe left 
m the leaf fat which surrounds them 
With the left hand, grasp the intestines firmly just below the kid 
neys at the point where they appear to be attach^ to the backbone 
Push down slow I j but firml) until they loosen from the back- Free 
the liter by running the fingers of the nght hand behind it and 
pulling It away from the back- Still holding the intestines in the left 
hand cut through the diaphragm to the backbone Extend the cut 
around the white fibrous portion of the diaphragm, which is parallel 
lo the ribs to the breastbone and down the breastbone to the throat- 
This last cut loosens the heart and lungs in the chest cavity Still 
holding the intestines with the left hand, repeat the cut on the left 
side of the carcass crossing the right hand over the left. Itmaysorae- 
iimes be necessary to cut the back artery from the backbone, thus 
pemmiing the left hand to puU the entire offal out of the carcass 
The gullet is still attached to the throat, but one cut of the knife 
will free iL A tub should be handy to receive the mass of entrails 
v\hen they are freed from the carcass The body cavity should be 
washed and nnsed wiih cold water before the carcass is split. 

Havdlinc and Care of Edible Orca.ss 

Now work over the entrails in a tub or on a table Cut off the 
liver and remove the gall bladder The small upper end of the gsH 
bladder can be lifted with the thumb and finger and the bladder 
peeled oul The heart is cut off through the auricles or ' ears ’ Next 




Fic 38. In removing the intestines. Flo 39 The norm leal tat is pulled 
grasp them caretully and (irmly so they out by loosening it at the rib end and 
will not tear and tall fitting it up and out. 


remove the spleen or “melt." All these parts should be washed 
promptly in clean, cool water and hung up for further chilling and 
drying A thin layer of caul fat covers the stomach and is attached 
to its outer border. It can be separated from the stomach with the 
hands, washed in cold water, and hung up to chill. The stomach 
should be cut loose and tied off. 

The small intestines can be used for sausage casings If they are 
to be used for this purpose, they should be worked while they are 
still warm. Lay them on a table and tie the end of the small intes- 
tines Then remove them or "tun" them from the ruflle fat by 
pulling the fat in one direction with the right hand and tlte intes- 
tines in the opposite dirccuon with the left. The ruffle fat is tlien 
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peeled off This fat. if not fouled in dressing, can be sated for larA 
although such lard is not high grade It is better adapted for roa 
mg soap grease At any rate, it should be thoroughly tvashed m 
promptly chilled in cold ssaier Then it should be hung up to dry 
before being rendered, 

ClEANISC the IVTESnNES 

Next, the contents of the small iniesunes should be carefully 
stnpped out and the casings thoroughly slashed Then reserse them 
by turning up a fold at the end of the casings like the cuff on a pair 
of trousers pour svarm Viater into this fold. One person should 
hold the intestines i^hile another pours the ssater, and a third 
feeds in the intestines as the sseight of the skater reverses them 
To facilitate this operation, the intestines should be cut into several 
lengths The raucous coat, which u now on the outside after the 
intestines are rev ersed, can be scraped off wnth the back of a knife 
blade or scraped through a sharpened notched suck by dravnng the 
casing between the notch and the thumb 
To do a thorough job of cleaning, this operauon should be le 
pealed several umes, and the casings washed in lukevs'ama water 
The casings should be clear when completely cleaned. If dull spots 
appear, continue scraping until they are remov ed- U the casings are 
not to be used at once after deamng, they should be packed in dry 
salt until they are to be used. 

Mushn, cellophane, and other manufactured casings are now 
available for sausage making, and some folks prefer to use these and 
feed the imestines to the hogs or the chickens 
The intesunes and stomachs, if properly cleaned, are edible. 
These are known as chitterlings If the stomach is to be used as a 
container for headcheese, cut a sin 4 or 5 inches long m the small 
end W oik out the contents without enlarging the opening Then 
turn the stomach inside out and wash it thoroughly Place the 
stomach in scalding water unul the inner lining can be removed 
easil) Scrape off all the inner lining and wash with cold water 
Pack in salt until ready to use. If the stomachs are to be used as an 
ingredient of headcheese, cooked sausage, or scrapple, the same pro- 
cedure 1 $ followed with the exception that the stomach may be split 
wide open for greater convenience in cleaning 
Split the hog carcass while it is sull warm This helps hasten the 
chilling as more surface is exposed. With a saw or cleaver, spht 
down the middle of the backbone Leave about 15 inches of skin 
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Fic. 40 Spliuing the backbone 


uncut at the shoulders to keep the carcass from completely separat- 
ing or slipping oil the gambrel or singletree. This method of split- 
ting the carcass eliminates the savory country style backbone piece 
or chine, but it gives more useful finished cuts suitable for curing 
and canning 

Chilling 

The split carcass will dull more rapidly if the leaf fat is pulled 
out. This can be done efficiently by loosing it where it is attached to 
the diaphragm at the last rib. Hold die end of the leaf fat with one 
hand and, with the fist of the other, loosen the leaf fat by fisting 
upward. This is easily accomplished while the carcass is warm, and 
iUi removal helps the carcass chill out quicker. 
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For the same reason, the hams should be faced sshile 
cut ts started on flank side of the ham Grasp the skin ^ou 
loose, and continue cutting by follovsing the cunature o the ham 
to remote the outer layer ol fat and skin from the inside of ham 
Cut oser the face of the ham muscle to the tail head ^ 

carcass is chilled it is not so easy to do a neat job Exposing the ™ 
mnscle permiU a more rapid chilling and the thin fibrous membraim 
next to the lean meat tsill shnnk to it, giving a smooth appeara 


to the hams after they are cured , 

The carcass is now ready for chilling Be sure to suspen 
whole or half carcasses so the) do not touch '\\Tien hams touch ea 
other, chilling is often dela)ed too long, and spoilage occurs 
need for prompt chilling of warm carcasses cannot be overemp 
sized To do a neat job of cutting and trimming, the carcass must 
be thoroughly and completely chilled. This is also an important 
factor in turning out good meat. With the head removed, splitting 
the carcass, the leaf fat fisted out, and the hams faced, the carcass 
u m the b«t possible condition for chilling The air can areuwe 
freely to each part of the carcass, thus taking full advantage m we 
weather for getting a good chill About 24 hours are required for 
proper chilling, and a good rule to follow in vsarmer sections is to 
kill in the afternoon so that the cool night is just ahead for starting 


the chill 

Man) communities in the South as vsell as other sections of the 
country ha\e access to local cold-storage plants with fanlities to 
chill the carcass and to store the curing meat. The warm sides are 
brought in immediately after slaughter, and the ovsTier returns 1 or 
2 da)s later to cut the pork and put the meat m cure in the drawer, 
box, or bin assigned to him. The fresh cuts, meat trimmings for 
sausage, and fat for rendering into lard are taken home In some 
cases the cold-storage locker plant does the cutting WTiere a com 
muniiy cooperates with a cold-storage plant, nominal charges to 
those who pariiapate can often be obtained. More about cold-stor 


age locker plants and the services rendered are given in Chapter 
XIII 


For proper chilling the temperature in the center of the hams 
should be lowered to around 33 to A meat thermometer in 

serted into the center of one ham will show )ou when the meat is 
properly chilled 

If the weather becomes warm and no cold storage is available, 
the iced bnne method of chilling is a good one to follow By cutting 
each half of the carcass as illustrated on page 90, )ou can quickl) 
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separate it into a few major pieces. Fill a clean barrel about a third 
full of water, stirring up in the water about 3 pounds of common 
salt. Put in some large chunks of ice and the pieces of meat. This 
iced brine will be colder than ordinary ice water and will satisfac- 
torily chill the meat even in mild weather. Another method is to 
place a layer of chipped ice on a clean surface, spreading the carcass 
out on the ice and putting additional chipped ice on top. The 
iced-brine method in the barrel, however, is more efficient and gives 
a better chill. 

Sometimes insufficiently cooled pieces are salted lightly with a 



Fic. 41. The carcau m now ready for dulling. Tlic meat 
ihcrmometcr imerted inlo the €»nler of the ham shous 
when the meal is properly chilled (30* to 35* F.). 
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dry-cure mixture and spread on a rack here they tvin hav e as much 
^entlIatlon as possible. None of the methods just described for 
chilling pork are as safe or as satisfactory as storing the meat at the 
projier temperature, cither natural or artifiaal 
Meat should not be cut up and put into cure until it is thoroughly 
chilled and all the animal heat is out, A good job of cutting and 
trimming meat cannot be done on warm meat Neither should salt 
be applied to warm meat Quite often home-cured meat has been 
made infenor in quality and actual loss caused by cutting up and 
salting meat that still has the animal heat in it. 



Tie 42. Hnnc chiTlini Separate each half of the arcats into thece major euu or 
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BUTCHERING CATTLE 


Horae dressing and cutting up beef often makes it possible to pro 
cure meat at a considerable saving The most satisfactory animals 
to select for this purpose are yearlings from a good type of beef cat 
tie Yearlings produce light carcasses and light cuts svhich chill 
quicker, and the meat is more tender than that from older animals 
The care and management of animals before slaughter and the 
equipment and tools have been discussed previously 

Stunning 

The animal should be killed where the carcass is to be hoisted 
Stunning is the best method to render a beef animal unconscious in 
order that it may be bled properly It may be tied securely to a post 
or tree, or tied in position for stunning To accomplish this, the 
head is tied in a position that will enable a man to stun the animal 
by a blmv on the forehead with an axe or sledge The proper place 
to strike is lUst above the center of the forehead Draw imaginary 
crosslines from the horns to the eyes Strike with a short, powerful 
blow at a point just abose where these lines cross 

Bleeding 

With the animal lying on its side, the sticker should face the same 
direction as the animal He should stretch the animal’s neck out as 
far as possible bolding it m position with one foot .against the jaw 
and the other in front and against the forelegs Pressure should be 
applied on both the jaw and forelegs to maintain the stretch and 
make it more conscnieiit for sticking the animal This also lessens 
the danger of the slicker being struck by the front feet of the animal 
IVith the sticking knife, cut through the skin from the breastbone 
toward the throat, making a cut about 10 to 12 inches long and deep 
enough to expose the windpipe Insert the knife with the back of 
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Fic. 41 Sticking 


ihe blade agaimi the breawbonc. and point the tip directly toward 
the backbone at the lop of the ahouldera just under the windpi^* 
and cut forward toward the head. This will seser ample arteries 
and scins to faahtatc free bleeding 
After the animal is stuck^ place )out fool on the animal's flank and 
alternately lunge forward on tins foot and then pull back on the 
tail in order to speed up the binding materially. 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGES 

{Certain Parts of Carcasses of Full fed Hereford Steers' Classified According 
to Fatness and Average Weights of the Animals and Carcasses) 

I Data for carcasses containing indicated 


Steers, carcasses and parts 


Sicen n 

Pinal feed lot weight ) 

Live weight at slaughter 
Empty body weight 
Chilled carcass weight 
Parts of carcass— per cent of 
empty body weight 
Forequarters p 

Prime nb cuts 
Chucks 
Plates 
Foreshanks 
Hindquarters 
Kounds 
Rumps 
Flanks 
Loin ends 
Short loins 


16 to 1 

20 to 

21 to 

19 99 

23 99 

27 99 

% 

% 

% 

8 

5 

11 

748 

769 

809 

723 

740 

789 

679 

711 

751 

425 5 

433 8 

477 1 ^ 


3106 3154 
5 15 536 

1666 16 73 
667 698 

260 243 

2911 30 41 
13 32 12 99 
293 293 

2 30 2 99 

5 84 5 74 

506 57B 


32 58 33.22 
591 6.29 

16 73 16 39 
7 91 8 45 

2 16 205 

31 00 31 70 
12 03 11 09 
299 SOI 
,3 65 4 15 

j 5 39 532 

I 6 73 8 13 


■The 3G steer, ranged from appro_s.matcIy If to 17 months of age at slaughter 

•Based on ether extract content of tight r»pp*»TMF*wTOF Acricui-ture 
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Fic 47 Skinning the head-ihe last Fic 48 Detacfi the head by cutting 
operation before detaching it across the neck just back of the jas* 


If a block and tackle or hoist is asailable, untie the animal and 
quickly loop a heavy rope around the hind legs ssith a couple of 
extra half hitches and hoist the animal clear of the ground before 
sticking In such a position a better bleed will be obtained Xhe 
hoisting can also be done after the animal is stuck on the ground 
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Skinning and Removing Head 

The hide is a valuable by product of a beef animal, and care should 
be taken in skinning it from the carcass and in handling it prior 
to tannine A smooth, clean job of skinning should be done and no 

mpnt I ^1 1 Nf left on the hide. The treatment of hides and their 
meat should be leii , oi • .. 

ultimate use is given in Chapter IX. Handling Hides and Skins. 
Start skinning at the head, cutting back of the poll, thence to the 
nostril on the left side of the head along the line of the eje. Skin 
tl 'd £ the head and a short distance down the neck. Turn the 
hrad up on its base to finish skinning it. 



Tic 55 The thigh is only partly Fir 56 Opening a line on the 
sV nned before houtmg the carcass It from the bnskci to the tail 

IS more consenieni to complete the 
sVinnng when hoisted and it is also 
conduase to cleanl ness 


Notv grasp the head by the lower jaw and unjoint it at the atlas 
joint which IS the first joint bach ol the head Make a cut across the 
neck just behind the jaws A slight twist of the head will unjoint 
It from the neck after the muscles and connective tissue hate been 
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Skinning the Carcass 

Prop the carcass squarely on its back with a block of wood, a stick 
sharpened at both ends, or a pntch Split the hide over the back of 
the forelegs from the deivdaws lo a point 2 or 3 indies above the 
knee Skin out the shank and remove it just below the knee Be sure 
to puli the hide back on both sides of the shank, then saw through 
the shank bone just below the lower joint After some practice it is 
easy to cut through this straight joint with a knife 

Cut across the hmd leg at the joint below the hock, severing the 
tendons to permit the leg to relax Split the hide from the dew 
claws to the hock and up over the rear of the thigh to a point from 
4 to 6 inches back of the cod Skin the hock and shin and sever the 
leg at the lowest joint of the hock In splitting the hide over the 
thigh, the knife should be turned down fiat, with the edge pointed 
outward and a little upward to avoid cutting or gouging into the 
lean of the round The inside of the thigh may be skinned well 
down but the outside should not be skinned until after the carcass 
has been raised Before hoisting the carcass, split the hide down 
the middle of the belly from the brisket to the tail and then skin 
back from this line until the side is well started 

The next, and the most difficult, part of skinning is known as 
“siding” The skinning knife should have a smooth, keen edge 
Grasp the handle well up toward the blade and hold the blade flat 
against the surface of the hide, which must be stretched tightly 
This Will avoid cuts and scores on the flesh In removing the hide, 
keep the blade turned slightly toward it in order to avoid gashing 
the fiat muscle covering the abdomen, or ibm “fell” membrane 
which lies between the meat and the skin This membrane serves 
to protect the meat from drying out and from the attack of molds 
The carcass should be sided down as far as possible It is easier 
to do this in the present position than to delay tlie siding until the 
carcass is hoisted 

The appearance of the carcass will be impro\ed if all blood spots 
are wiped from the surface during the skinning operation A bucket 
of warm water and a clean cloth arc needed for this purpose The 
cloth should be ^vrung out so it contains as little moisture as pos 
sible 

Opening tuf Abdominal CA\m 

Open the carcass down the midline by starting the incision large 
enough for entrance of the hand just back of the breastbone Point 
the knife upward on die outside of the abdomen, the hand and 




Fic. 59 Saviing the breastbone Frc 60 The pelvic bone divided 


handle ol the knife inside cutting from this point all the way dotvn 
the midhne of the carcass to a point near the cod or udder Cut 
through the abdomen carefully so as to avoid puncturing the paunt^ 
or intestines and protect them from the knife blade with the left 
hand Cut through the brisket exposing the breastbone, and saw 
through the latter Loosen the windpipe and gullet, but do not 
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cut them ofF SaT\ or split the pelvic bone, which is exposed by cut 
ting through the muscle midway between the hind legs Remove 
the caul fat 

Hoisting 

Make an incision between the large tendons and the hock Be 
tween the tendons and shank bones insert the beef tree or spreader 
Now raise the hind part of the carcass to a height convenient for 
skinning the rump and tail Cut through the hide on the underside 
of the tail Se\er the tail bone at a joint near the base and pull it 
out of the hide Skin the rump on each side of the tail Hoist the 
carcass a little higher noiv' and skin the hide from the hindquarters 
The hide may be removed from the thighs by pulling and jerking, 
or it may be “beaten ’ off by striking the hide with the back of the 
cleaver If the hide does not yield readily, it can be loosened with 
the knife As in siding, one should be careful to avoid removing the 
fell with the hide Dip a clean cloth in hot water, wring it out, and 
Wipe the hocks and hindquarters to clean off blood and other debris 

Next, loosen the rectum by cutting around it After the rectum 
IS cut free, tie it off with heavy twine and then work it loose from 
the backbone Leave the kidneys and fat in ivhich they are im 
bedded in the carcass Let the rectum and the intestines drop down 
over the paunch Now, cut the liver from the intestines to prevent 
the gall bladder breaking and fouling the liver Then grasp the 
connective tissue of the gall bladder with the fingers and pull the 
gall bladder loose Wash the liver thoroughly in cold, fresh water 
and hang it up to dram and cool Pull down on the paunch to tear 
It loose from the carcass and let it fall into a tub or other container 

Hoist the carcass until it clears the ground Cut out the dia 
phragm (the sheet of muscle which separates the heart and lungs 
from the stomach and intestines), but allow the muscles of the 
diaphragm to remain attached to the carcass Take out the heart, 
lungs, and gullet "Wash the heart and hang it by the small end to 
dram Complete skinning by remo\ ing the hide from the shoulders 

Splitting the Carcass 

The carcass is now ready to be split down the center of the back 
bone In commercial slaughterhouses this is done with a clea\er, 
but most people can do a better and smoother job with a saw After 
the carcass is split it should be washed completel) with clean, tepid 
water Moae eacli foreleg up and down se\eral times to aid in 
draining the blood from aessels m the shoulders Tnm off all the 
ragged edges oaer the carcass to improve its appearance 
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Chilling 

Under farm and home conditions it is best to shroud the carcass 
to protect It from dust and dirt during the chilling process This 
can be easily done with clean muslin cloth Immerse two pieces in 
hot water, wring them out and cover each half of the carcass, pin 
ning them tightly This will smooth out the fat and also bleach it 
The carcass should now be hoisted high enough to protect it during 
the chilling period Quick and complete removal of animal heat is 
essential to prevent spoilage A beef carcass should be allowed to 
hang from 12 to 24 hours, or at least long enough to cool, before 
being cut up Chilling is best accomplished at 34 to 38°F As pre 
viously stated, farm and home butchering is generally done in the 
late afternoon and the carcass is permuted to chill overnight How 
ever, the carcass should not be permitted to freeze immediately after 
slaughter, since the formation of an outer layer of ice will prevent 
the proper elimination of animal heat from the thicker portions of 
the meat 

If farm and home conditions are not too favorable for proper 
chilling and ripening of the meat, the carcass should be placed in a 
chilling room at a local cold storage plant The carcass should be 
thoroughly chilled, however, before it is cut up, as u is impossible 
to make attractive cuts where the meat is not thoroughly chilled 

When meat is to be used fresh the best meat is obtained when the 
beef is allowed to ripen This will tenderize the meat and also add 
to its flavor Ripening of beef is discussed under ‘ Fresh and Sea 
soned Meat,’ page 10, in Chapter I 

Removing Tongue and Brains and Stripping Fat from Offal 

To remove the tongue, place the head face down Cut along both 
sides of the jawbone, loosening the tip and cutting all connections 
back of the base A hatchet or cleaver is sometimes used to cut the 
bones at the base of the tongue Allow the fat to remain attached 
to the tongue Wash the tongue in clean, cool %\ater and scrape it 
from tip to base When it is thoroughly cleaned, hang it up by the 
up to dram and cool Saw or split the skull and lift out the brains 
Trim the fat from the intestines and pauncli as it can be rendered 
and used in making soap or sold as tallow 
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butchering cattle 


Cleaning the Tripe 

The first and second stomach of a beef care 
and processed can be used as food It is kne 
these tv.o stomachs and empty their contents b 
out Then ssash them thoroughly in several 
that they are perfectly clean Place in scalding 
150®F, for 10 or 15 minutes and then remov 
scraping Continue scraping until the inner 
Processing tripe for food is discussed under ^ 

Products,' page 271, Chapter XIV 

StAUGHTERINC CALVES 

Veal IS the dressed carcass of a calf between 1 and 3 months old, 
sleighing from 75 to 150 pounds The same general 
butchering, skinning, and eviscerating cattle can be follov>e 
calves except the animal should not be kept off feed for longer t 
6 to 8 houn before butchering but during this time the , 

have plenty of clean, fresh v\ater Calves produced by beef 
furnish the most desirable veal, as the calves are blockier in to 
and more heavily muscled Hovsever, calves from dairy cattle a 
also used for veal 

Stun the calf before slicking, as in cattle, but the blow f 
be too heavy Butchering is made easier if the carcass is hoiste ^ 
a convenient height before skinning Wash the hide and * 
from head to tail, following the middle line of the belly If ^ ^ 
carcass is to be cut up at home, the hide may be remov ed at once, 
the carcass can be skinned more easily v^hlle it is still warm 
sharp skinning knife cut open the hide, then fist it off E' iscerate 
and then split the breastbone and pelvis, as described for cattle 
the carcass is to be shipped or transported some distance, the hio 
should not be removed, for u preserves the light color and prevents 
the carcass from drying out 

A carcass dressed vsith the hide removed dries out quite rapidlj 
When the hide is removed, rapid drying can be prevented to some 
extent by draping and spreading the caul fat over the hindquarters 
The caul fat is the thin sheet of membrane extending from the 
stomach over the intestines 


ass, properly cleaned 
mn as tripe Cut oft 
y turning them inside 
waters making sure 
vsater, approximately 

e the inner lining by 
surface is very white 
,Ieat Products and By 
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BUTCHERING SHEEP AND 
LAMBS 


The ease with which lambs and sheep can be dressed makes them 
a convenient source of fresh meat for family use. Lamb is the flesh 
of young sheep. Handy-weight 25- to 45-pound lamb carcasses yield 
comparatively small cuts. The entire carcass is small enough so that 
with home refrigeration a family can consume the meat before 
spoilage occurs. Portions of lamb can also be frozen or canned. 
Some cuts can be cured satisfactorily. It can be kept as an emer- 
gency food reserve or as a source of variety in the diet. 

A lamb carcass chills quickly and cures easily. Lambs generally 
dress out about 50 per cent, which rneans that an 80-pound lamb 
will make approximately a 40 pound carcass. The trimmed leg 
roasts from a 40-pound carcass will w^igh about 6 pounds each; and 
the shoulder roasts, about 5 pounds tipiece. There will be about 7 
pounds of breast and neck and 8 poun^ of loin and rib to be roasted 
or cut into 30 medium-thick chops. 

The United States Department of Agriculture tells us that all 
these cuts are normally tender enough to be adapted to cooking in 
any of several ways. The shoulder and even the breast may be oven- 
roasted if that method is preferred to braising the breast with vege- 
tables. Cold roast lamb is an excellent filler for sandwiches, and the 
leftovers from any cooked lamb can be utilized in many tasty com- 
binations. 

Many families who were formerly not familiar with lamb now 
enjoy its characteristic flavor and ha\e included this fresh meat in 
their regular diet. The desirability of lamb as a meat for home use 
depends on four principal factors, as does that of other meat. These 
are the breeding of the animal, how .-jnd to what extent it has been 
fed, the age at which it is slaughtered, and the metliod of handling 
the meat. 
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butchering sheep and lambs 

AVERAGE PERCENTAGES 


(Of of Lomb Cccauoi Clou-fiod Accord, og IQ 




Data for carcasses containing indicated 

proportions of fat* 

Carcasses and parts 


Under 

20% 

2010 3^4 
% 

35% 
or more 

Carcasses 

Ascrage weight of chilled 
carcass 

Tnmmed legs 

Rib cut! (&-nh) 

Shoulders (3 nh) 

Loins 

Neck 

number 

piounds 1 
per cent 
do 

per cent 
do 
do 
do 

13 

21.9 

3017 

ISJl 

1973 

7.04 

3.£9 

I5J2 

19 

544 

25£0 

16.83 

1953 

903 

3.28 

1556 

10 

475 

2614 

1752 

1850 

978 

254 

1453 


‘ Baied on ether-cxtract conienl of edible ponion Ar^in-vrviS. 

SOURCE AcwcvuTtaAi. RtSE.^»oi StuviOE U S Dd*«tmint of Acw 


PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF EDIBLE ORGANS (MUTTON) 



Water 

% 

Protem 

% 

Fat 

% 

Ash 

% 

Other 

constituents 
% _ 


7156 

1958 

350 

122 


Ridnef 

7856 

1558 
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46 

17 

Kean 

6950 
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1058 
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Lambs Seixcted for Su^lchtzr 

Lambs of the so-called mutton breeds are generally more suitable 
for meat than those of the breeds bred pnmanly for s^ool produc 
tion Lambs of the mutton breeds smII fatten more readily, dress a 
higher proportion of carcass to !i\e v*eighi, and )ield meatier roasts 
and chops 

A high degree of finish or fatness ts not essential for a lamb that 
IS to be slaughtered for home use One that is moderately s'cll fat 
lened and mahing rapid grounh should produce a carcass having 
tender, desirable meat. 
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The term “mutton,' as commonly used corameraally, applies to 
the flesh of older sheep, that is lives (over 12 months of age) and 
wethers (over 18 months of age) Such meat, especially that from 
well fed sheep, though frequently less tender than the meat from 
the younger lambs, also is suitable for family use Be sure that sheep 
and lambs selected for slaughter are thrifty and healthy Slaugh 
tenng equipment (page 58) and care before slaughtering (page 64) 
have been discussed previously However, a bench, box, or even a 
clean floor will serve as the place on which to kill and dress a lamb, 
nevertheless, a V shaped trough of proper height is very convenient, 
if much lamb or sheep slaughtering is to be done 

Twenty four hours before they are killed lambs should be penned 
up in order that the fleece will be dry It is difficult to keep the 
wool from touching the carcass at times during dressing, but the 
drier the fleece the cleaner the carcass will be During this penned 
period, no feed but plenty of clean, fresh water should be available 
A lamb with a full stomach is harder to butcher than one with an 
empty stomach 

Naturally, a lamb should be handled carefully and gently before 
slaughter Pushing it around and grabbing it by the fleece will cause 
a bruised and unattractive carcass Such meat is not only unattrac 
tive but has poor keeping quality Quietly and carefully place the 
left hand under the throat and the right hand at the tail head 

Sticking and Stunning 

A lamb should be held or suspended in such a manner that the 
blood will not run into the fleece after the animal is stuck Place 
the lamb on its side If no attendant is available to hold the legs, 
tie the two front legs to a hind leg to prevent struggling An easier 
and cleaner job of sticking can be done by tying the hind legs to 
gether and suspending the Iamb from a beam, Jimb of a tree, or 
some other stout support about 7 feet from the ground In the left 
hand hold the lamb s nose, being careful not to shut off breathing 
Stretch out the neck Hold a sharp pointed knife in the right hand 
with the cutting edge away from the neck bone Push the knife 
through the neck close to the neck bone just behind the angle of 
the jaw and below the base of the ear Cut out at right angles from 
the neck If the knife was not inserted close enough to the neck 
bone to lift up and sever the mam arteries and veins, cut back to 
die bone In slitting a lamb s throat, the cut can be made either 
away from or toivard the neck bone 



Fic. 7S Suciing a Umb on a bench. Pressure Iiom the nght knee holds th 
bmb in position 



Fic. "I Sucking a Umb (roni a *uv Fic. 75 Stunning a lamb. PuU t^ 

pended pwiuon \\ iih the leli hand head up and back with the left hand 

bold the head lecurctr present lu and push down hard with the heel ot 
swinging ihe nght hand. 
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After the throat is cut, the neck should be broken Grasp the nose 
with the left hand and the wool, on the face between the Iamb’s 
eyes, with the right Pull the nose up and back and push down hard 
with the heel of the right hand on the lamb’s face This should 
easily break open the big atlas joint at the base of the head, if the 
muscles next to the neck bone were severed in cutting the throat 
Permitting the lamb to struggle promotes bleeding For this reason, 
holding the lamb is preferable to tying 

Skinning the Legs 

After the lamb is well bled, place it on a table, a platform, or a 
clean floor for skinning The method of skinning described here 
is the easiest for the beginner To open the pelt remove a narrow 
strip of skin from the front of the front legs and from the back of 
the hind legs The pelt is then pushed or “fisted” off the brisket, 
belly, and flanks before the carcass is hung up 
K F ^Varner, formerly meat specialist for the United States De 
partment of Agriculture, tells beginners to stand at the side of a lamb 
and hold the front leg between the knees while leaning away, so 
the leg is stretched tightly Then below the lamb’s knee to the hoof 
head raise a narrow strip of pelt Extend this opening in the pelt 
from the point below the knee to a point well in front of the brisket 
Be careful not to cut too deeply or through the paper thin protec 
tive membrane, or fell, that covers the meat just underneath the 
pelt To avoid cutting through the fell and into the meat, the be 
gmner should “choke' the knife, hold it with the cutting edge up 
against the skin, rather than toward the meat, and cut with a short, 
curving wrist motion that sivings only the point of the knife against 
the pelt With the left hand, raise the pell from the meat and hold 
It tight while the knife is turned against it 

Grasp the point or head end of the V shaped strip of pelt over 
the brisket, formed by opening the fleece over the front legs, and 
pull It up and back over the brisket If the pelt slicks so tightly to 
the brisket that the fat and fell begin to tear, stop pulling and begin 
“fisting ” 

Now hold the hind leg between the knees, in the same way as the 
front leg, and raise a strip of skin from a point below the hock along 
the tendon and into the hoof head Extend the cut to a point just 
in front of the amis Be careful to use the same rotary wTist motion 
to prevent tlie point of the knife from cutting into the choice leg 
muscles Keep holding the leg between the knees and skin out the 
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hock and leg. Then unjoint the foot at the lowest joint or the one 
next the hoof. Be sure to unjoint the foot as described, so that the 
tendons will not pull out when the carcass is hung. 

Slip the knife between the leg bone and the tendons to make an 
opening for the gambrel used in hanging the carcass. There are two 
tendons; so be sure to raise both, as one may not be strong enough 
to hold the carcass. Skin out tlie other hind leg. Now gr^isp the 
pointed strip of pelt and puli it back over the cod or udder as far 
as it will go without tearing the flesh. 

Fisting the Pelt orr the Carcass 

Place the lamb back down on the platform, box, or bench on 
which you are working. Hot water and dry cloths should be avail- 
able to wash and dry the hands when they become dirty. Clean 
hands are necessary to produce a clean carcass. 

Begin "fisting” the pelt off the belly. This is done with a tightly 
clenched fist, taking care not to tear the thin membrane or "fell,” 
which should be left upon the carcass to protect it. Be sure to wash 
the hands and arms frequently In clean, warm water while "fisting,” 
to prevent soiling the carcass. 

Clench the fist with the thumb on top of the first finger, which 
is used to lead the fist in under the pelt. Direct the motion and the 
pressure of the fist up against the skin. Push and work it away from 
the meat. Follow along with the left hand just above the right, 
grasping the wool and holding the pell taut as the fist pushes against 
it underneath. Breaking through the fell and muscles of the carcass 
with the fist will produce an unattractive carcass but it will not be 
ruined. With little experience one can soon tell by the feel whether 
fisting is proceeding properly. 

Fist in on one side of the brisket and loosen the pelt as far down 
as it is possible to reach conveniently. Now .work down behind the 
shoulder but do not attempt to loosen the pelt along the entire side. 
Fist in on the opposite side of the brisket and repeat the operation. 
Usually tlie pelt sticks to the brisket, but sometimes it can be worked 
off from behind. Often the thumb can work it loose from each side. 
Occasionally a knife is required to cut the skin from the center of 
the brisket. Young, well-fattened lambs are skinned more easily 
than older, thinner sheep. 

Loosen the pelt at the rear. To do this, stand belts een the hind 
legs and grasp the pelt with the left hand. Work the right fist down 
the center, over the cod or udder to the navel. Now push the hand 



Ftc 81 Holding the pelt tight and Fic 85 5\ edging m the fut up along 
fming Iorv»-afd under the cod or udder the leg 


and arm sidev>a)s and free the pelt over the flank and inside of die 
hind leg Here fisting is begun doun ihe middle instead of at the side 
as in skinning the briskcL Fisting in this manner lessens the cliances 
ol gelling beneath and tearing the flank muscles 
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RE^^ovINc THE Pelt 

After the legs have been skinned and the pelt fisted off the belly, 
insert a gambrel in the hind legs, beUNeen the tendons and the leg 
bones, and suspend the carcass A hook or support 7 feet from the 
ground or floor is a good working height 
Cut the pelt open down the middle of the belly, cutting loose the 
navel Hold the pelt tightly with the left hand, work the right hand 
around the stifle and then up the outside of the left leg Change 
hands, or cross hands, and fist out the right hind leg This will roll 
the fleece away from the clean carcass Fist down past the shoulder, 
pull the skin free from the foreleg, and then fist out the side of the 
neck Push the pelt free from the sides and fist off the rump The 
rump may stick, so to free it work the pelt from both sides Push up 
from underneath until the pelt hangs only by the skin fastened to 
the anus and tail 

At the lower end of the sheep’s front leg is a true joint This must 
be opened to cut off the pastern and foot of mature sheep Up the 
leg from the true joint is a cartilaginous suture in the bone With 
a sharp twist it can be broken apart at the suture joint in most 
lambs With yearling lambs and with old sheep this suture joint 
will not break and the foot must be unjointed It is customary to cut 
off the forefeet of lambs at this suture, which identifies the carcass 
as lamb This break joint is taken as a definite indication of the age 
of the animal Cut or nick the membranes on the side of the leg just 
over this lamb joint Break the joint open where it has been cut by 
pressing the foot sideways If necessary, the leg can be held against 
the knee in making this break 

While the pelt is still hanging to and stretching the tail, push 
the knife in beside and above the anus, cut clear around it and 
loosen the anus so that 10 or 12 inches of the colon can be pulled up 
and out of the body cavity Tie the colon before it is dropped back 
into the body cavity so that its contents will not foul the carcass 
Cut and pull the skin free from the dock and pull and fist it free 
from the back It is usually possible to do this without any knife 
work and leave a smooth carcass 

Pull the pelt down the neck Use the knife to free the pelt around 
the skull and over the face Remove the head by cutting through the 
throat just back of the jaw, unjointing it at the atlas bone Wash 
the carcass well with clean, warm water and wipe it dry with clean 
cloths wrung out in hot water 
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Opening the Carcass 

Cut down the middle of the carcass from just below the cod or 
udder to the cartilage of the breastbone or brisket. Into this, the 
clenched fist grasping the knife is forced. The fist pushes away 
the paunch from the heel of the knife and prevents cutting into the 
paunch as the belly wall is ripped downward. Allow the paunch 
and intestines to roll out and hang. Reach in and locate the already 
loosened and tied colon and pull and work it down past the kidneys. 
Grasp and remove the bladder taking care not to split its contents 
on the meat. Roll out the paunch slightly and get a firm grip on it 
with the left hand where it joins the intestines. Work the right 
hand into the body cavity, up the ribs and behind the liver. Tear it 
loose where it is attached near the right kidney. Use care in remov- 
ing it, for the liver is a choice product. Still keep a firm hold on the 
viscera, work the right hand under the paunch along the diaphragm 
and pull and push the organs up and from the carcass. Tie the 
gullet with a stout cord where it enters the chest cavity; then cut 
the paunch free by severing the gullet below the cord. Tying pre- 
vents the digestive contents from spilling over the carcass when the 
gullet is cut. A helper will be needed in making the tie and cutting 
the gullet. Drop the offal into a clean container for later inspection. 

Next split the breastbone. If the animal is over 1 year old, a saw 
may be required as well as a knife. To remove the pluck (heart 
and lungs), cut the white part of the diaphragm. Then cut loose 
the pluck on each side of the brisket, loosen the large blood vessels 
along the backbone and pull the pluck down and out. 

Care of Internal Organs 

Remove the gall bladder from the liver by pinching under the 
neck or small end of the bladder with the thumb and forefinger. 
Tear or cut the upper or smaller end free and pull gently to peel 
out the main body of the bladder. The bladder can also be cut out 
with a knife. In removing the gall bladder precaution should be 
taken not to puncture or cut it, for then the gall will run over the 
liver and cause a bitter flavor. After the gall bladder is removed, 
wash tlie liver in clean, cold water to remove any possible bitter 
flavor. 

After the tongue is cut from the head, split the skull and remove 
the brains. The liver, heart, and tongue should be carefully washed 
in dean, cold water and hung up to chill. The caul fat if clean 
may be used in cooking. Cut the small intestines from the stomach 
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and remove the fat. They are easily separated from the fat by pull- 
ing carefully with the hands. They may be cleaned, salted and used 
for sausage casings. The fat is usually used for soap stock. 

Now the freshly slaughtered carcass is ready for chilling. It should 
be chilled to a temperature above freezing and belosv 40°F. as soon 
as possible. Fresh meat, in commercial establishments, is held at 
about 34® for storing and ripening. (See section on "Fresh and 
Seasoned Meat" in Chapter I.) 


VIll 


DRESSING GAME ANIMALS 


Relatively few people realize that venison and other game meats 
will give any family budget a much needed lift It is surprising how 
few persons in this country have ever eaten game 

In more recent times game has been hunted primarily for sport, 
and the emphasis has been on recreation rather than on obtaining 
food Therefore, game meats have not been utilized to the fullest 
possible extent m supplementing the domestic meat supply, and 
little time has been devoted to their preparation and cooking 
Game meats should be used more often and a taste for venison 
and wild fowl cultivated This will increase variety in the diet with 
practically no increase in cost Game is not expensi\e if one shoots 
It but if It IS badly dressed or cooked improperly it is a total loss 
Considerable game meat is wasted each hunting season through 
spoilage because some hunters are ignorant, indifferent, or lazy 
ivhen it comes to processing their kill Warm, freshly killed game 
requires even more prompt attention to bleeding and chilling than 
domestic meat animals Spoilage starts quickly, especially m the 
muscles that have been torn or bruised by bullets 

Big Game 

Deer, elk, moose, antelope, mountain sheep or other big game 
'inimals should be stuck and bled promptly as soon as they are 
dropped by the shot of the hunter Hanging and dressing the car 
cass will speed up chilling How completely the carcass should be 
dressed, cut up, and packed for transportation depends on the dis 
tatice It IS to be transported the time imohed in transportation, 
and the temperature 

If the game is taken to camp or hauled home quickly a better job 
of butchering can be accomplished because the carcass can be hung 
up properly and more tools will be available to do the work How- 
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jjg dressing game animals 

e^er, as soon as possible after the deer « killed it should be "field 
dressed, -that is the viscera, lungs, heart, and liver removed BK 
tena in the abdominal cavity of any animal vull soon lause SP° ^ 
therefore the contents of the stomach and chest should e p 
quickly One advantage in taking the carcass home is '“1 
neighborhood butcher or one at the cold storage locker p , 

do the job for you but if you do it yourself in the woods, proce 
according to the follov.mg directions 



Fic. E9 Open chest easily by spiading with a stick. 
Drain off blood and wipe with a clean doth. 


Drtssinc Deer on the Grountj 

As soon as the animal is shot, unless ^ou ssish to sase the head 
for mounting bleed it by cutting the throat. If possible, turn the 
carcass with the head downhill so that it will bleed freely There 
are tw o w ays of dressing a big game animal One is w ith the carcass 
l)ing on the ground the other is hoisting it oil the ground Some 
hunters carry a scry light block and tackle so they can hoist the 
animal 

To open the body easily of a deer lying on the ground, insert 
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the knife near the breastbone Locate the lower end of it and slit 
the skin Make a small opening, then insert Uvo fingers beneath the 
hide and back of the knife to guard it from piercing the stomach 
and intestines when the knife is advanced toward the tail of the 
animal Open the carcass from throat to crotch When you cut to 
the genitals, stop Remove the knife, cut around the genitals, and 
pull them out Then cut out the rectum A stout hunting knife or 
a belt ax may be used to split the breastbone Be as careful as pos 
sible in preventing the hair from coming in contact with the meat 
Now cut loose the organs in the pelvic cavity Reach inside the 
carcass, down between the hip bones, catch hold of the large intes 
tine, and pull it out and tie it off 
Now turn the carcass with the head uphtll, cut windpipe and gullet 
free at throat Hold these in the hand and pull backward, at the 
same time cutting free from the carcass any part that tends to hold 
Remove the entrails to the base of the tail If the carcass must be 
removed from the woods before cooling and quartering leave the 
liver and heart in the body cavity Open the chest ca\ ity by spreading 
with a stick Dram off blood and wipe with a clean cloth Do not 
wash with water Trim away all parts damaged by gunshot 

Butchering a Hanging Deer 

After the animal has been bled, loosen the tendons in each hind 
leg Insert a pole, 314 to 4 feet long and pointed on both ends Then 
hoist the carcass with a block and tackle, or by the limb of a tree, 
a crossbeam or a tripod erected for the purpose At the hock joint 
cut around the skin on each hind leg Run the knife down along 
the inside of each leg to the cod or testicles Skm out the hind legs 
carefully, using the knife skillfully pull the tail out of the skin 
as far as possible and then cut it off Proceed in the same manner 
as described for skinning and dressing calves With a sharp knife 
held nearly flat against the surface and with the hide stretched 
tightly, remove the skm down over the sides with steady down 
strokes of the knife ' Fisting,’ ivill help separate the hide from the 
flesh on certain parts of the body Some prefer as a matter of pro 
tection in transportation to leave the skin on the carcass This is 
only advisable in very cool weather If state laws permit, it is better 
to quarter the animal before moving Eviscerate and remove the 
edible organs in the same manner as that described for cattle 
Remove the liver— there is no gall bladder— save the heart, liver, 
kidneys, and pancreas (sweetbread) They are delicacies and well 
worth all the trouble you may experience m saving them 
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Tig. 90 A d«r caiou an be bottted Kith an improansed winch or a imall 
block and tackle. 


Removing the Tongue and Braens 

In removing ihe tongue from the head, place the head face down, 
cut along the inner surface of the lower yzvi, Hft up the tongue and 
cut it oft at the base. A hand ax can be used to cut the bones at the 
base of the tongue. Allow the fat to remain at the base of the 
tongue. Wash the tongue well in clean, cold water and scrape it 
w itb a knife, from the tip to the base, then hang it up to drain and 
cool. Saw or split the skull and lift out the brains. 

Saving the Head 

If >ou plan on mounting the animal's head, a special method of 
treatment is neccssar). The United States Forest Service recom- 
mends the following procedure Do not puncture the skin; cut it 
around the body so as much as possible of the hide from the shoul 
dcr and brisket is included. Cut along back of neck and to base of 
anilei^ Peel skin from neck and head, cutting ears dose to skuH- 
^ercise arc in peeling skin from around antlers, eyes, and lips so 
tlut no holes or tears result Remove all flesh and fat. salt well 
AltCT s^cml houn, re-salt skin and turn flesh side out to dry slowly 
in shade Take care that no folds are left while drying. Do not re* 
move antlcn from head except wuh a saw. A generous portion of 
skull should be induded. 6 r 




Fic 91 Use the knire for fisting with Fie 92 The skin u pulled from the Fie 93 Split the arcasa through pel 

hand on the handle (hand iias moved ribs and fisted (using the fist of the vie and aitclibone (where the legs ate 

forward to show the rear of the hand) from the shoulders Use the jointed) 

handle) body ueight to pull the skin over the 

shoulders and neck 
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SiiALi. Game • 

It IS much easier to eviscerate and skin an animal while it is still 
warm than after the carcass has become cold. Rabbits, squirrels, 
woodchucks, and other small animals are generally disembowleo m 
the field soon after they are show Tularemia (a disease of wild ra 
bits) which IS transmissible to man, has given hunters and their w 
considerable worry There is no need for this if the 
tion IS taken- 'When a rabbit is bagged, pick it up in gloved 
Slit the belly from the anus up to the breastbone Grab the 
and head in one gloved hand and the hindquarters and legs in 
other and dash out the entrails on the ground Take a Stic an 
stir through these to locate the liver It if possesses a clear, ar , 
blood red healthy looking color with no visible white cyst like spo 
the size of a pea or smaller, the rabbit does not ha\ e tularemia s 
a secondary precaution, however, the hunter should carry a sroa 
bottle containing a solution of Lysol or similar disinfectant in n 
hunting jacket and, after he has handled a rabbit, should pour some 
of ihu liquid in the palm of one hand and bathe his hands 
ously If there were any tularemia germs on hu hands, they have 
been destroyed 

Small game can be skinned in the field, m camp, or at 
Hang the carcass of a rabbit or woodchuck up by the right hmdieg 
on a nail or a hook inserted near the hock joint between the tendon 
and the bone of the leg Remove the head and front feet. Next cut 
off the tail and sever the left hind fool at the first joint All cuU 
should be made clean so as not to splinter the bone or make a rough 
surface on the meat. Then cut the pelt around the right hind 
at the hock. Slit the pelt on the inside of the leg to the root of 
talk The fat should ^ cut away from the pelt before this is pulled 
down over the carcass Then with both hands firmly pull the p^l^ 
down off the carcass Rabbits and woodchucks can be skinned m 
this manner, but opossums, raccoons, muskrats, and beavers are 
pelted differently All these fun have some value, and care shoul 
be taken in skinning the animals and preparing the pelt for the raw 
fur markcL 

^^^^eneve^ small game animab are skinned, remember that some 
of them, such as muskrat, woodchuck, beaver, raccoon, and opossum, 
scent glands, and these should be removed as soon as possible 
If ihc) art left intact the meat will become tainted from the strong 
musky odor These glands are located under the forelegs and along 

•C«ikmgltiWCam,,byrraok,C Ashbrook and Edna N Satcr, Orange Judd 
Publuhing Company lot. Sew \otk IJHS 
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the spine in the small of the back near the rump. They are generally 
pea shaped, waxy or reddish looking "kernels ” Avoid cutting these 
glands, or bringing them in contact Avith the meat. The degree to 
which they flavor the meat varies with the season, but in most fur 
animals they are always objectionable. 

In the case of the cottontail and jack rabbit, these small, waxy- 
looking glands are located under the front legs just where they join 
the body. The same is true of raccoons— these so called "kernels” or 
scent glands are located under the front legs and on either side of 
the spine in the small of the back. The woodchuck also has these 
glands in the form of red nodules under the forelegs. The muskrat 
derives its name from its scent or musk glands. They give off a 
characteristic pungent odor and, if cooked with the meat, impart 
a strong flavor. The large pair of musk glands lie under the skin 
on the lower part of the abdomen. They are light yellow and have a 
corrugated appearance. In addition, there are some small internal 
glands located in the inguinal region of the thighs, between the 
forelegs and betAveen the shoulders on the back. They resemble 
small, yelloAv, fat bodies and are so inconspicuous they are over- 
looked by most people As the breeding season approaches, the 
glands become more active and should be removed. 



Fic 9-1. Domestic and uild nbbiis may be sVinned m Ihc same wtl). Steps 
(ngftf to left) remo^c the head, cut off ihc lad, ihen free hind leg at the hock 
jotm. and the front feet: then cut the skin just below the hock of the suspended 
leg and open It on the in«de of the leg to the root of the tail, continuing the 
cut to the hock of the left leg. and carefully separate the skin from the carcass 
and sian.'^'dhng it down oser the animal 
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HANDLING HIDES AND SKINS 


Hides and skins of animals are made into leather. Those from 
large and adult bovines are suitable for sale, harness, belting, or 
hea\7 leathers Skins from small animals, such as sheep, goats, 
cahes, deer, and antelope, are made into light and fancy l«then 
While there are other commercial sources of hides and skins, the 
important ones are the usual domesticated farm and range animals 
The hides and skins of animals are s aluable. The fint essential 
for a satisfactory yield of good leather is a sound, clean hide or skin- 
Therefore, skinning should be done properly, vithout cutting or 
scoring the hide, and at the same time all the fat and flesh should 
be removed, for, if left on, they Inaease the tendency of the bide or 
sWn to rot or spoil 

Preparation of the hide or skin may be begun as soon as it has 
been taken off the animal, drained, and cooled Overnight will be 
long enough to allow the hide to lose its bod) heat. Remove dirt, 
blood, and any pieces of flesh by scraping the skin side with the back 
of a butcher knife and by careful tnmmmg Split the ears tv'frc- 
Immediately wash both sides of the hide vsith clear, cold water and 
use a brush, scrubbing particularly the hair side to remov e all dirt. 
Let the hide drain thoroughly to remove the excess vsater, and then 
begin to apply the salt. 

^^'hen the weather is cold, hides and skins may be kept safely 
for some time without salting, though care should be taken to pre- 
vent them from freezing During spring, summer, and fall, however, 
they must be salted promptly and thoroughly if they are to be made 
into sound leather and pay for the work of curing them 

Saltivc and Curing 

^ttlc and Horse Hides. Select a cool, clean place, preferably a 
cellar, garage, or barn floor free from draughts and out of the direct 
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sunlight. A floor with a slight slope and a drain is the best. Sprinkle 
on the space chosen a thin layer of clean crystal salt (about pea 
size) or ordinary salt of the kind used for salting meat. Spread the 
washed and drained hide, hair side down, over the salted area, being 
sure to straighten out all folds and laps. Sprinkle fresh, clean salt 
all over the flesh side of the hide, using nearly a pound of salt for 
every pound of hide. Be sure that all parts of the flesh side receive 
a sprinkling of the salt. Use plenty of salt and rub it in well along 
the cut edges, head, neck, legs, wrinkles, and the heavy portions. 

If several hides are to be cured, pile them one upon another, hair 
side down, Avith the heads at one end- Salt each one as directed. 
Lay the hides one upon the other but do not drag them across the 
others, as this disturbs the salt on the hides underneath, causing 
unsalted spots and spoiled hides. 

As the liquor accumulates it must be drained away to prevent 
damage to the hides on the bottom. 

Properly salted hides will become firm and stiff in about 12 to 
14 days. They are sometimes known as “salt firm" or “salt hard.” 
The hides are noAv ready for bundling and shipping. Hides should 
not be bundled immediately after salting. 

Horse hides are removed in practically the same way as cattle 
hides. They are graded almost entirely on the condition of the rear 
portion which covers the buttocks. Therefore, great care should 
be taken Avith this portion of the hide, Avhlch should be free of 
scores, cuts, and dragged spots. Tails and manes should be removed 
from the hides and sold separately. 



Fic 95 Each hide is bundled separately and tied securely. A soft rope or line 
at least Inch thick swll answer the purpose. Neter use wire An Indisidual 
hide to be shipped requires more wrapping. 


j26 handling hides and skins 

Calt and Deer SUns The hide o( a deer or elk is also 
Closes can be made, and a rest or hunting jacket is not only prat 

tical but good looking -,rt1p 

After the skins ha\e cooled, salt them m the same ivay as ait 
or horsehides A finer salt is more satisfactory, and it shouia 
rubbed in veil vith the hands on neck, head, tail root, 1^. 2 
shanks A vooden platform vith a slight slope is excellent wr 
ing calf, deer, lamb, and sheep skins The bnne that accumu a 
vill dram avay properly 

Sheep and Lamb Skins Apply the salt in the same manner ^ 
prcMously described but use about one half pound of clean fine sa 
to one pound of skin Sprinkle it on by hand and rub it in Be sur 
that esery spot of skin gets this salt treatment 

Sheep and lambskins should be sent to market promptly Do no 
hold them more than -1 or 5 days They vill heat, causing decotn 
position and loss in value For the same reason, do not place more 
than ten pelts in one pile , 

Keeping Cured Hides and Skins Properly and thoroughly wr 
hides and skins other than sheep and lambskins may be bundled an 
safely kept for some time m a cool place Fall, svinter, and spring 
hides may be kept until May or June ssiihout undue deterioration 
As a rule, hoveser, it is inadvisable to keep hides and skins during 
the summer 

Having Hides Tann'ed 

Ordinarily ii is more economical to have hides and skins proc 
essed by tanners vho are willing to tan one or more hides than to 
do the work at home Some tanners tan only hides with the hair 
on for robes and coats, some also tan harness, strap, or lace leather, 
and a few tan sole leather Some accept one half of the hide in 
ment for tanning the other half, that is if one sends a hide to be 
tanned, the tanner will send back one half tanned into leather, an 
keep the other half to pay for his work. This is probably the best 
vay for some farmers or ranchers to get their leather 

Hides and skins should be tanned only by experienced tanners* 
An inexpenenced person cannot hope to make leather equal in ap* 
pearance, or possibly in quality 10 that obtainable on the market* 
However, some farmers and ranchers are able to make serviceable 
leather for most farm purposes by carefully following directions for 
home tanning of leather If you desire information on the home 
tanning of leather, consult the references at the back of this book- 
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CUTTING THE CARCASS 


There is no "best way'* to cut a carcass. The choice depends on 
how the meat is to be used. I£ it is to be sold, the cuts should con- 
form to local preferences. If the meat is to be presers'ed by freezing, 
each piece should be of a size and character suitable for convenient 
cooking. The methods described here show how to make the major 
cuts, and suggestions are offered for using them in order to produce 
the maximum amount of meat that can be preserved by curing, 
smoking, or refrigeration. 


Pork 

Pork carcasses are cut as soon as they are thoroughly chilled, usu- 
ally within 48 hours after slaughter. It pays to do a neat job of 
cutting and trimming whether the meat is to be consumed at home 
or some is to be marketed. One derives a great deal of pleasure 
months later in unwrapping a neatly trimmed ham, shoulder, or 
bacon. After all, attractive pieces of meal on your own table are 
most desirable. 

The cutting method prescribed separates the thick ham, loin, and 
shoulder from the thinner bacon strip, fat, and head. All the other 
pieces can be classified as trimmings. All trimmings, including the 
very small ones, can be used to advantage in making sausage, scrap- 
ple, headcheese, and other pork products. 

Considerable research for improving methods of home butchering, 
curing, and meat preservation has been conducted by the Morton 
Salt Company. Their objective has been to remove all guesswork 
and to make the job c.isicr and certain. Here is a precise and easy 
procedure recommended by this company for cutting up a hog 
carcass. 

Place the cold side of pork, skin down, on the table and start 
cutting it. Saw at the sliouldcr through the third and fourth ribs 
127 
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Fic 96 The diffeieni cun of porV Guide lines (in the side of pork at the top) 
ihovr ikhete cuts should be made. Underneath are the pnnapal cuts before they 
are trimmed— jowl, shoulder, lom, bacon, ham next are the tninmed cuts and 
last the trimmings 
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Fic 97 I£ the head has not been remo\ed previously, oil »t off at a pomt sphere 
the backbone ends 



F*c. 98 Start cutting up the carcass at the shoulder, through tlie third and 
fourth ribs 



CUTTING THE CARCASS 

ioU 

at risht angles to the back. Use the knife to complete the cut. 1 
the head has not been removed previously, then cut oB the 
a point where the backbone ends, which is in line with the wnni-i 


of the neck. , , n . ;» out 

Trim some of the cheek meat from the jowl and flatten i 
with the broad side ot a cleaver or hatchet and square it up oy 
trimming with a knife. The trimmed jowl is known as a bacon 
square” and can be cured and used the same as bacon, or use 

seasoning with boiled foods. 

Remove the neck bone from the shoulder, leaving very little mrai 
on the bone. Trim the shoulder and cut off the shank. This is 
"long-cut” method of trimming and w ill gi\ e the maximum of 
meat from the shoulder. Saw the shank off above the knee joint 
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If smaller cured cuts are desired, the shoulder can be divided 
between the smallest part of the blade bone, producing a picnic 
shoulder and butt. The picnic shoulder will cure quicker than me 
long-cut method and makes a convenient, handy-size shoulder or 
small families. When the shoulder is separated into picnic an utt, 
the clear plate, which is the covering of fat on the top of the shoul- 
der butt, is skinned off. The fat may be cured for seasoning or used 
for lard. The lean portion is known as die “Boston" butt and can 
be cured or used for sausage. When neatly trimmed, the picnic 

shoulder has the appearance of a small ham. u i,* ^ 

To take off the ham. saw on a line at right angles to the hind 
shank and at a point about three finger widths in front o t e ai 
bone. Finish the cut with the knife and begin shaping the ham y 
curving the cut on the belly side. 




CUTTING THE CARCASS 

To remote the tail bone slip the knife under the tail ^one an 
continue the cut along the bone, keeping the knife as hat =>* 

If the hams t\ere faced s\hen the carcass ssas hung up to chill, e 
ham then tvill require comparamely little trimming, whe 
tail bone is removed the hams should be trimmed smt^th of all iooi 
pieces of meat which can be used for sausage. If the . 

loose pieces are left on the hams they will dry up in the cure, hau g 
little food \alue, and the hams will be less attractne. . 
are neatK trimmed and rounded cure better and are easier to sv p 
If hams are exceptionally fat.hnd if too much fat is ’ 

the hams can be sVinned This is done by leaving a collar o s 
around one third of the ham at the shanh end ^ The balance o 
fat is trimmed off, leaving about one fourth inch of fat over 
lean Skinned hams do not keep as v/ell as hams that are n 
skinned, and for that reason skinning is not recommended ^ S 
eral practice. After hams are trimmed, saw off the shanks just e o 
the button of the hock. 



Fic. 103 After the ham w tnmmed. utk oR the ihank ju't 1>e!ow the Iwttoni 
of the hock 


To separate the loin from the bell), the ribs are sawed across at 
their greatest curvature This is alioui one third the distance from 
the top of the backbone to the bottom part of the bell) edge. Make 
this cut so as to include the tenderloin with the loin After the 
ribs arc sawctl through, finish the cut with the knife, completely 
separating the belly side from the loin Lay the belly on the tabj^ 
skin side up. and smooth out the ssrinkles as %%ell as possible wit 
the palm of the hand A few sharp blows from the side of the cleaver 
or hatchet will help loosen the spare nbs from the bell). 
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Now turn the belly, skin side down, and trim out the ribs. Start 
this cut by loosening the neck bone at the top of the ribs. Keep the 
knife as fiat as possible to avoid gouging the bacon. Pull the ribs 
upward as the ait is made and trim as close to the ribs as possible. 



Fic. 105. After the ribs are sawed through, rmUh the cut with the knife. 
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The cartilaginous ends or “buttons" of the lower ribs are le t o 

*lqu“re";he bacon by trimming the lower edp 
line. All of the "seeds," the mammary glands along the lot 
should be trimmed out of choice bacon Next tnm the “P 
parallel to the lower edge until a good streak of lean app 
fhen square both ends enough to reach an attractive lean strea^^ 
Frequently there is an uneven space at the front end of th 



Fic lOG Sum cutting out the nbs with the nccthoue at the top ot the nhs. and 
Veep (he knife as flat as possible 
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which is known as the bacon brisket- This may be cured or used 
for sausage or lard. 

The tenderloin is the small lean muscle which lies underneath the 
backbone in the rear of the loin. It is one of the most popular of all 
pork cuts to be used fresh. It is generally prepared by cutting across 
into pieces about 1 inch thick, and “frenching.” This is done by 
placing the pieces of tenderloin (on end) on a strip of parchment 
or waxed paper and folding the paper over the top of the meat- The 
meat is then struck a sharp blow with the flat side of the cleaver, 
flattening it out. The paper keeps the meat from sticking to the 
table or the cleaver. These delightful morsels cannot be equaled for 
tenderness by any other pork cut. 



Hr. 108. Trim out Ihe small lean muscle (tenderloin) which lies underneath the 
backbone in the rear ot the loin 


After taking out the tenderloin, remove the fat back from the 
loin. Place the loin skin side down, set the knife about one-fourth 
inch under the lean or muscle meat, and make a full lengtli cut. 
Reverse the loin and make the same cut from the other side. This 
separates the fat back from the loin. The fat back may be used for 
lard or may be cured and used for seasoning when cooking. The 
remaining fat on the loin should be smoothed off up to about one- 
fourth inch in thickness. The loin is one of the choicest cuts of 
pork and it is made possible by splitting the carcass down the 





Fic 110 >Vcll (timmcd pieces ol pork. (Ufi to nghl) shoulder butt, picnic ham 
and trimmings piled on plaic 

middle of ihe back instead ol cutting along each side of the back 
bone One of the most practical t\ays to use the loin u to cure 
as Canadian style bacon 

After trimming the lorn cut up the other one half of the carcass, 
starting ssiih the shoulder and finishing ^\iih the loin 

All pieces for curing should be trimmed smoothly and uniformly 
Remo\c all blood spots (almost alssa^-s found in the shoulder) and 
ragged pieces of meat and fau A good job of trimming reduces 
vaste The meal will get a uniform cure and have a better fla'or 
and a more appetizing appearance 
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Fic. 111. Skinning fat trimmings. Keep the knife parallel ^Mth the table and 
the edge turned slightly doumard toward the skin 


Beef and Veal 

Beef. The first step in cutting the beef carcass is quartering or 
“ribbing down.” This divides the fore and hindquarters. Each side 
of beef has thirteen ribs. Insert the knife blade between the twelfth 
and thirteenth ribs at a point midway between the backbone and 
flank. Cut the backbone on a parallel with the ribs, then cut toward 
the flank leaving 6 to 8 inches of flank to hold up the forequarter 
when the backbone has been sawed. Saw the backbone in two on a 
line with the knife cut between the ribs. This will leave the fore- 
quarter hanging from the uncut strip at the flank. Now, while one 
person fiofcfs the forequarter to keep it from faffing, another one 
finishes the cut at the flank, completing the separation of the fore 
and hindquarters. 

There are different methods of cutting up the beef carcass. The 
following one, however, is intended to give pieces suitable for cur- 
ing, cooking, and canning. 

Cutting the Forequarter. Place tlie forequarter on the cutting 
table with the outside up. Along the twelfth rib about 10 inches 
from the backbone is the point to begin making the first cut. The 
idea is to separate the plate from the rib. Start at this point and 
make a stnnghi line cut across the shank just above the elbow 
joint. Cut through the meat to the ribs. Saw along tlie same line 
and remo\e the plate and brisket. A saw rather than an ax or 
cleaver should be used for cutting bones. This will avoid splintering 
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HIND SHANK 
(SOUPIONES) 


FUNK 

STUK 


"BOlUNG" Pitas 
GRINDING 


SHORT RIBS 
"BOlUNG" FIFOS 
GRINDING 

"BOlUNG" FIFOS 
CORNFD BFFF 
GRINDING 

SOUPBONFS 



HFa OF ROUND 
(POT ROAST) 
ROUND STUKS 


RtlUP ROAST 

SIRLOIN STUKS 

PORTFRHOUSF STUKS 
T-BONF STUKS 
OUB STUKS 

I- RIB ROASTS 


POT ROASTS 
GRINDING 
MINO MUT 
"BOlUNG" FIFOS 


Fic 113 Black lines show wholesale cuw, and white lines show retail cuts 
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Fic. 114 Uitidmg the forcquaiter and ihc hmdquaner 
The cut IS nude t>etHeen the Ust t^o nbs 


the bone and causing unnecessary viaste o[ meau Noss, sass tl*® 
foreshant oJI at the elbow Cut between the fifth and sixth nbs to 
separate the nb cut from the chuck. Complete the cut wnih the saw. 
passing through the backbone There are sesen nbs in the set o 
ribs which may be further disided into two or three nb 
Roasts are made by cutting between the ribs These roasts ma) ^ 
boned and rolled if desired The chuck is somewhat less tender a^ 
better adapted for pot roasts, coming or grinding It can also be 
cut into roasts if desired. A two-nb roast called a chuck roast can 
be cut. A round bone pot roast can be remosed by cutting a crow 
the shank bone Additional chuck roasts are then cut parallel with 
the ribs The remainder the neck and shoulder, may be cut into 
suiuble sue pieces for stewing or boned out for hamburger or mince 
meat. 
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Fic. 115. Separating the plate from the rib Start cuiung 10 inches from the 
backbone along the 12th nb. 



/■ 


Cutting the Hindquarter. hay the hindquarter on the table with 
the inside or the carcass up. Remove the flank from the hindquarter 
along the natural division by cutting alongside a continued line of 
the inside of the hind shank across the last rib. This contains the 
flank steak which can be pulled out. The balance of the flank can 
be used for boiling or ground for hamburger, meat loaf, or mince 
meat. 






Fic. U9 Tniomtng out the kidney 
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Now trim out the kidney and the fat in which it is imbedded, 
but leave enough fat on Uie backbone to cover the tenderloin. 

Separate the loin from the round and rump at the ball-and-socket 
hip joint. Cut directly below and parallel to the pelvic arch. Start 
this cut with a knife; complete it with the saw. The loin may be 
divided into the sirloin and porterhouse at the hip joint. Steaks 
from the short loin are good eating. Separate the rump from the 
round by sawing across the floor of the aitchbone. The rump makes 
a desirable roast or choice corned beef. The pelvic bone may be 
trimmed out of the rump. The shank may be cut olf at the upper 
end of the long bone. 



Fir. 120. Separate the loin from the round at the ball-and-sochet hip joint. 
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Veal. Veal is very tender and is mostly lean meat. H 
very little fat. Veal aUo contains a high percentage of 
fol^that reason most of the carcass should be utilized as fre 
The heavier cuts can be cured and canned advantageous^. 

Alter the carcass has been chilled thoroughly, cutting 
The same general pattern lollovsed in cutting a beef carass on 
also apply to veal. The sweetbreads, brains, and liver are choice 



Fig 125 Guide lines for making \eat cuts. The sneet 
breads, brains and l»er ate choice paru that are used 
first. 


parts. They should be removed and used first. The neck and shank 
can be cut into chunks and used for sieus and soups. The trim* 
mings can be ground for seal loaL 
Split the ca rcass with a saw in the same manner as that prescribed 
for beef. Now the veal carcass is ready for cutting. Separate the 
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fore trom ihe hmdquarter Remoie the foreleg by cutting jmt above 
the elbow bone Separate the front shank from the shoulder ana 
back. The shoulder may be cut into chops or steaks, as “'Y “ 
sometimes called, or it may be boned and used for a roast Alter 
ihe bone is removed, the meat is rolled lengthwise and tied tig j 
\sith cord crosswise around the roll about an inch apart 
Work on the hmdquarter begins by cutting the sirloin roast from 
the leg of veal After that, remove the rump from the leg Rouna 
steaks or cutlets are cut from the leg of veal 


Lamb and Muttos 

Ordinarily the lamb carcass is not split down the center of the 
backbone, but it may be The beginner, however, will find it 
to divide the carcass into the most desirable pieces for using 
or for cunng There are many different wa^s of cutting the lam 
carcass The cuts made depend a great deal on the uses to be 
of the meat, whether most of it is to be used fresh, canned, or cur^ 
The larger cuts like the legs and shoulders, are the best cuts for 
cunng Corned lamb is easy to process and the breast and shank 
are b«t suited for this purpose A good way to use the small pieces 
and tnmmings is to gnnd the meat and make lamb patties or mix 
It with pork in making sausage 



Fic. 127 Bbck guide lines show where lo nuVe the cuts lo separate the lamb 
carcass into the most desirable pieces for using fresh or for curing 


The lamb carcass like beef has thirteen pairs of ribs Begin by 
sawing off the shoulder between the fifth and sixth nbs. or, if a 
narrow shoulder is preferred saw between the third and fourth nbs 
Then cut the neck off on a line flush with the shoulder Saw off the 
shank- Separate the shoulders by sawing through the backbone 
Turn the carcass on its side with the legs toward you and saw off 
the breast piece Then separate the rack from the loin by cutting 
betw een the last tw o nbs to the teckbone Start the cut with a knife 
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and complete ^vlth a sau through the backbone Rib chops xna) be 
cut from the rack after splitting or the piece can be used for making 
a crotsn roast Cut and sass the loin from the long legs through the 
small of the back or just fortvard of the hip bones Now the sirloin 
is cut from the loin m the same manner TTie thickness is optional 
The sirloin makes an excellent sire roast or ii can be cut into 
chops The legs are then separated by splitting down the center of 
the backbone with the saw 



Fic. 132. Tho ra«hod« of cnnim ng . leg of lamb for ro« ng- (/) French 
method mth chops removed {*ho>m at 3) (2) long-cut leg 
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Venisos' 


Venison ^ from the deer or elk has always been a staple article of 
diet, a favorite ^\ith hunters and epicures. It is covered %^iih uhtte, 
scented fat, which connoisseurs greatly appreciate. 

Venison js an excellent substitute for beef and mutton, SNhich 
meats it resembles in texture, color, and general characteristics. Its 
flavor is dislinctise, suggestive of beef rather than mutton. 

Venison becomes more lender and palatable when allowed to 
ripen or age for a short time When conditions permit, it may be 
allowed to hang from two to three weeks before being cut up. 

The first step in cutting a venison carcass is to split it with a saw 
down through the back and neck. From this point on the procedure 
is the same as that described for a beef or veal carcass. It is not 
necessary to make all these cuts in cutting up venison because it is 
not nearly as long nor as v\el1 fleshed in all its parts as an average 
steer However, if you wish to lake lime and trouble to make such 
cuts, you will be rewarded by a more efficient utilization of the meat 
and attain better results in cooking Stew and soup meat come from 
the neck and shanks, the round and rump furnish roasts, round 
steaks, and soup bones. From the flank and plate come ribs and 
good stew meat, and the chuck yields roasts 

How to cut up venison without wasting any of it is best described 
in an article, “Venison-(As You Like It),” which appeared in the 
December 1941 issue of Gourmet Afagazine. 

A deer, though it is not a very large animal, may seem large, indeed, 
when one is confronted with the eating of iL There seems so much meal 
all at once, and surely some must be wasted Yet of waste there need be 
but little I mind the white tail I once prepared in this manner* 

The neck I boned, and trimmed the meat into a square The trimming* 
went through the food chopper, and were mixed, half and half, with fresb 
fat pork, then seasoned with salt and pepper, nutmeg, and a little sage 
This ground venison made an excellent breakfast sausage and a meat loaf 
The bones went into chasseur soups, consomme, and venison stock And 
the square of neck meat was used for stews, salmis, and ragouts 

The front legs, too, were boned, and then tied, and steeped for four or 
five days m a marinade made of 1 pan red sour wine to 2 parts water, and 
seasoned with garlic, celery, onions, bay leaves, cairou, doves, caraway 
seeds, whole black pepper, salt and a little sugar After the marinating. 


. * venison comes from the Latin term I’enalus v\hich means “to 

hunt The latter probably u akm to the Sandsknt term venali, which means 
he ^ire* aiucks. gams ' Onginally. the word venison applied to the flesh of 
any beast or bird of the chase, but has now come to apply only to flesh of deer 
and deer kind. " ^ ^ 
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Fio. 134. Some cuts o[ venison- upper lelt-n roll-lop shoulder with a slice ol 
fresh pork tat tor selt-basting; upper riglil-a rolled shoulder ot a fat doe; ccnler 
-nb chops from a fat doe (they show some marbling); lower-u venison round 
Steak. 


I roasted the meat in a hot oven till it was just done, and used the mari- 
nade as a basting liquor for the roast and a foundation lor the gravy. 

The ribs of course, became chops. Cut between each bone, the chops 
were seasoned witli salt, pepper, and butter, and were broiled over an 
open fire until they were done to a medium turn. And just before they 
w-ere taken from the fire, they were seasoned again with salt and freshly 

ground black pepper. ... , . , , t 

The hindlees were treated as tliough they were lamb. With a dove of 
garlic the meat was rubbed well, and into the pan with the meat went an- 
other clove ot garlic, along with 2)4 cups of tomatoes-a No. 2 can-and a 
sprig of celery-top tied together with a fuw tprigs of parsl^ and a large 
bav leaf and pepper and salr, ot course. When the meat had been cooked, 
the surnlus fat went into the gravy, made from browned flour and stock 
from venison bones. Tlic gravy, cooked till the flour taste w-as gone, was 
strained through a cheese cloth, and enriched with half a cup ol currant 
jelly the juice of sn orange and half a lemon, and a bit of the shredded 

rind of both. . 

The short ribs were cut, some one. some two ribs to the piece, and were 
1 d in a cosered roasting pan with canned tomatoes, and seasoned with 
1 black peppers and smoked salL The ribs tvere then baked until 
il were almost done. When the meat began to appear dry during the 
.,^.-15 basted with venison stock, not water. For the final cooking. 



Fig 155 Rabbit aratw cut up for the pan The heart i» to the left and the 
liter to the right of each carca« Uft lo nght atca« of small fr^er rabhit cut 
into seven pieces arcavs cut tvuh bandsaw into uniform pieces a larger earos* 
cut into portions for individual serving 

the ribs were placed m an open pan and returned to the oven for crisp* 
tng The drippings from the ribs became a gravy through the addition 
of a thin paste made of flour and butter Thu gravy was allowed to boil 
up a few times to eliminate the flour taste and was then strained through 
a cheese cloth 

flanks wound up in a ragout The meat was cut into 1 inch pieces 
and dredged with flour then fried until it was a rich brown In a heavy 
pot some butter was heated to a nut brown color and some finely diced 
onions and garlic were added to brown With these the already browned 
meat was placed and covered with venison stock. Twenty minutes before 
ready fresh mushrooms and green peppers both cut m 
half inch dice were dropped in the ragout along with a bouquet garni 
salt pepper and enough good ted wine barely to cover 
For these dishes no other accompaniment a needed but a prefatory cup 
of consomme a side duh of a fine chestnut puree a climaxing light 
d^ert and a red Burgundy of good year and good name There are those 
ot course vvho prefer Champagne and those again whose tastes run to 
whiskey and rum ® 

Of course all these dishes were not made at once A deer carcass 
will probably last for some time so it should be properly stored so 
that pieces may be sliced off when they are needed 
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DRESSING POULTRY AND 
WILD FOWL 


There are numerous ways of killing, plucking, and drawing 
poultry and wild fowl, but it is important to have an attractive 
carcass when the work is completed. The appearance and condmon 
of dressed birds depend greatly on the care used m applying these 
dressing processes and in cooling the carcass. ^ p r j c 
Domestic birds ready for killing should be deprived of ee ^ or 
24 hours. This will clean out the feed from the crops and intestines. 
The dressed birds also will keep longer and will be of better quality. 
During the period they are not fed they should have water, which 
will wash feed particles out of the digestive tract. This starving 
before killing" is very important. 


Methods or Kilunc Poultry 

Poultry may be billed by beheading, dislocating the neck or 
stickine Cutting oft the head is the common home-and-tarm 
method! Dislocafing the neck is rarely practiced. Sucking involves 
severing the arteries in the bird's neck and is most commonly used 
commercially. 

Removing Feathers 

The feathers of poultry and game birds can be removed by dry 
nturl-imT scalding, semi-scalding, and wax plucking. 
piucKiug. difiicult and requires considerable practice and 

makes an attractive carcass either when used fresh or 
skill, bu ^ plucking, rapidity of movement is necessary. 
lr(«en. accomplished by immersing the bird for a few seconds 

Seal .jrQo lo I90®F.). If the water is loo hot or the bird 

in hot water ^ I 


is kept m 


ii too long the skin may appear as if cooked. Young birds 
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Fic 156 Cutting the bird 5 throat from 
the outiidc. Cut the large >ein and the 
cron >em at the jaroe time to iniure 
good bleeding 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGES 

(Bored on Empty body Weight of Parts of Carcasses of 45 White Plymouth 
Rock and 70 White Leghorn Cockerels at Increasing Weights and Stages of 
Growth and Fattening) 


Data for birdr of approximate slaughter weight of— 


and parts of carcass 

DA lb 
% 

lib 

% 

lAlb 

% 

21b 

% 

31b 

41b 

% 

5Ib 

% 

6 lb 
% 

71b 

^\’hIte Plymouth 










Rock 










Skin 

6A 

7 £ 

77 

73 

70 

74 

81 

70 

83 

Neck 

37 

$A 

5J 



37 

34 

34 


Legs abose hodt 

162 

180 

190 

202 

213 


221 

222 

240 

mgs 

6A 

64 

63 

64 



59 

50 


Torso 

21A 

22A 

224 





26 4 

260 

^Vhlte Leghorn 










Skin 

7j08 

6A2 

647 

613 

682 

716 

603 




3A9 

SOI 

1 321 

321 



283 



Legs abose hock 

15£0 

17A0 

1 1800 

19 70 

2120 

2000 

2100 




663 

693 

698 1 703 



641 



Torso 

MAO 

23A0 

1 2100 

1 2al0 

25 40 

2600 

M70 





SOURCE AC*l(XXH.fc.U.R£SEAJlCMSE»VJCE. u S Depamment OF AC»1CCLTV»E- 
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scald best in temperatures 150" to 160"; and older °ugh ones 
require temperatures of 180" to 190". Scaldmg and ^ 

feathers is a good method if the birds are to be a shor^ 

time after dressing. They do not keep well in storage or present a 

method used by '-ge ial 

killing plants. It is not practical for dressing birds a ho™ and « 
not generally used by farmers. Therefore i is 
describe the method in detail. ^ 

Wax plucking involves dipping the birds into mel 

birds are first roughly dry-plucked— that IS, the ma feathers 

removed, the wings picked clean, and most o - . snecial 
are removed. The chickens are then dipped 3 times igQop 

kind of melted wax heated to a temperature of • 

After 20 minutes the waxed bird is dipped into 
cold water to stiffen the wax. The wax is then wilf serve 

taking with it the remaining hair and feathers, 
the same purpose as the wax. r»pvpr be 

Upland game birds, shore birds, and ® feathers should 

scalded for plucking but should be dry-picked. never unward 

be pulled downward in the direction that they gr P 

as this tears the skin. , . , . . .. t nied 

The best time to pluck a game bird is shor y rapidly 

when the feathers dmop. It is important that it be done rapiaiy 
so as to complete the work before the feathers set. . tjry 

With ducks and geese, owing to^ the thickness o 
picking is a slower process than with other low . bleed it bv 

Chiiens. One of the best ways to km a chicken is to Meed 
severing the arteries in the neck. The fowl is susp Y 

at about the height of the shoulder of the pine er. y j 
with a short stick at the end will do to wrap around the birds 

In that position it is ready to be bled. Wide should 

A pardcular kind of killing knife is desirable. Jh^blade 
be a heavy piece of steel, about 2 inches lo g. 9 should 
inch wide, and one-eighth of an inch thick on pHtre rather than 
be ground to a sharp point with a straight cut mg S ^ 

from the front. ThJ handle should he fatriy ““ m ad- 

grasped readily. A strong, sharp jackknife 

The head of the fowl is taken in the left ^ hand!Vie 

the right hand. With the thumb and j inserted into the 

mouth is forced open by pressure and the knife 
nioudt with the blade pointing toward the back o 
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knife IS then forced up to the juncture of the head and neck svhere 
the arteries come dotsn on each side of the neck, these are severe a 
the foul bleeds freel> For a left handed person the operation uouia 
be performed the opposite way . 

Immediatel) afterward the knife is forced into the root o 
mouth Thu is done by withdrawing the knife from the Juncture 
of the head and neck and turning it over so that the back © 
knife passes along the upper beak into the groove in the roof ® ' 

mouth It IS then immediately forced into the brain cavity so t a 
the brain u pierced ^Vhen this is done properly the bird wt 
squawk and it vmII also make a convulsive movement v^hich ten s 



Tic. 137 Dry picking of birds (feathen twisted and rolled out instead of pulled) 
(a) removing tail feathen (h) removing large wing feaihen (e) removing 
feathen from sides (d) removing feathen from legs (e) remoung feathers from 
back hips and wings (smaller feathen are picked with thumb and forefinger) 
(/) removing neck feathen (g) removing pinfeathcn 

to loosen the feathers in the feather muscles If the brain has not 
been properly pierced the feathers are hard to pluck and the skin 
u frequently tom badly A blood can, weighted in the bottom ** 
hooked on to the lovser mandible (beak) to catch the blood The 
can also prevents the bird from moving too much 

In dry plucking, rapidity of movement u necessary Different 
pluckers have different methods but it has been found that the 
follovsing order u convenient and rapid wings tail, breast, body, 
back, legs neck and finishing of the wings 

As soon as the blood can has been hooked to the beak, a squeezing 
mouon with the fingers around the neck from the base toward the 
head removes the feathers of the neck. 
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Then the wings are held firmly in the left hand, and the main 
wing feathers are removed with one jerk by the right hand, and 
the main tail feathers are given a slight twist, which should remove 
them \vith ease. The soft feathers covering the breast are removed 
readily by a sort of rubbing motion, rubbing the same way the 
feathers normally lie. The thighs and legs are easily plucked in 
much the same manner as the nedv, and lastly the back and body 
of the bird are plucked. After plucking has been completed, pin- 
feathers may be removed by using a dull, round-bladed knife. Care 
should be taken not to tear the skin, even small blemishes lower 
the market value of the dressed bird. 

Wet plucking after scalding the chickens is much simpler than 
dry plucking and is satisfactory where the dressed birds are sold 
locally or are not to be stored. Care should be taken not to have the 
water too hot (not more than about 190®F.) , or the skin will be 
hardened or partially scalded 

After the bird has been dressed, the head and feet should be 
washed with a stiff brush. The vent should be squeezed, and if any 
feed remains in the crop it should be removed through an opening 
made just above the shoulders. 

The head should be wrapped in parchment paper. Then the bird 
is put into a cool place, because it is necessary that the heat pass out 
of the body as soon as possible after the fowl has been killed. The 
dressed birds should be hung oi laid separate from each other to 
allow the air to pass around all parts of the body. Proper cooling 
prevents bacteria from developing and tends to keep the fowls 
much longer. 

Turkeys. Usually turkeys are killed and plucked in the same 
manner as chickens. Dry plucking is the method preferred for 
dressing turkeys for home use or local trade. Scald plucking may 
also be used if the turkey is to be consumed at home. Dressed 
turkeys should be tlioroughly cooled as soon as possible. 

Ducks. No feed should be given to ducks for at least 12 hours 
prior to killing. The bird is suspended by the feet; the jugular vein 
in the throat just below the base of the skull is cut through the 
mouUi or stuck in the neck. A blood cup is attached to hold the 
head down and permit good bleeding. 

When bleeding is completed, begin plucking or the dressed car- 
cass is likely to be discolored. Ducks are plucked either dry' or after 
beine scalded The temperature of the water should be just below 
the boiling point. If the water is not hot enough, plucking is diffi- 
ailt; and if the water is too hot or the ducks are left in it too long. 
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the skin is likely to be tom. When plucking is 
the bird into scalding svater and pull “ ‘I'"*’?' . , 'oh a 
all pinleathets svith a small knife. Wash dirt olt the fe 
damp cloth. Remove all blood from the head and bill- Squeer 
vent to remove any feces, and singe the bird. After p u S* . 
the bird thoroughly in cold water. Change water 
order to remove body heat quickly and to chill the iho g ^ 
Geese. Care should be taken In handling geese at killing time 
the flesh bruises easily, and the bruised spots detract from tne ^ 
pearance of the dressed product. Stick a goose in the same / . 
previously described for ducks. Hang a weighted blood ° . 
lower bill to steady the bird and catch the blood. The dry p u 
of geese is rather difficult, and the most common **. **^ * Lgy 

or steam the feathers before plucking. After geese are picke w 
are usually washed and put into ice water to cool. ^ . 

Squabs. "When squabs are fully feathered under their wmp* 
which is when the birds are from 25 to 30 days of age, they are ? 
to kill and dress. They may be taken from the nests the ® 
before they are to be killed so that the crops will be emptied w 
they are dressed. If there is any feed in the crops after the birds a 
killed it should be flushed out. The usual method of killing squa 
is to hang them by the feet on a hook or nail, and cut the ^ 
vein in the mouth just below the base of the skull, using a kni 
with a long slender blade. After bleeding, they should be dry-Pi^^® 
immediately, as the feathers are hard to pull out if the birds are 
allowed to get cold. Squabs may be picked on a bench or held in 
the lap. They should be picked clean and all pinfeathers remove 
Care must be taken not to bruise or tear the skin for the skin of a 
squab is very tender. After squabs are plucked, they are svashed and 
cooled promptly in cold water to remove all body heat. Squabs 
that are not properly cooled after plucking never make first quality 
birds, no matter how well they are chilled later. 


Drawing Poultry 

There are different methods for drawing poultry, but it is im* 
poriant to have an attractive carcass when the work is complei^^' 
Preparing poultry for the oven consists of removing the head, 
shanks, and feet and withdrawing the viscera or internal organs. 
The Pennsylvania Slate University Extension Service, in Circular 
168 , recommends the following procedure in dressing roasting 
chickens, broilers, and springers: 
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. ^fT fh^ lec: lb) cutting out the oU sacl.. 
19. (a) Cuiimg o« ** 


• r-hickens first remove the head. Second, the 
In dressing roasting back the skin and cutting oft die 

neck can be , ,,L„ This is done by pressing on the knife 

neck dose to the sho .pbis causes the 

and moving it from sio The prying action of the knife 

blade to slip between body. Third, remove the crop and 

blade severs die nec removed by hooking the short gullet 

windpipe. The with a finger. Then pull the crop 

between the crop n ^vorking it forward. Fourth, insert a finger 
loose from the skin ^ die wishbone and loosen the lungs 

into the body cavity oc 





(/) chicken completel) cut up Into pieces 


. _ tea 
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and other vital organs from the ribs and walls 
remote the feet at the hock joints, leaving a small bit of “ 
skin on the hock joint This will help to keep the skin anchored over 
the drumstick while roasting Sixth, make an incision between t 
rear end of the keel bone and the rectum large enough to rem 
the contents of the body catity easily Cut around the rectum an 
draw out the lungs, heart, liver, and intestines In fat birds i 
best to ^e^lo^e the abdominal fat before the intestines 

After the vital organs are removed, examine the abdominm cau y 
for bits of lungs or other organs that may have been missed ^ 
or partially cooled birds draw more easily than warm ones 
gmard linings peel more easily when cooled and dipped in co 
water The gall bladder can be removed by grasping the ® 
the liver and letting the weight of the intestines pull down on 
bile sacs Then cut the gall bladder out of the liver 

Broilers and springers can be drawn by cutting them aloi^ i 
spinal column starling at the base of the tail head Both 
the spinal column can be cut loose and removed with the neck 1 
bird can be laid open to remove the entrails The two halves ca 
be left intact at the keel after the entrails are removed, or they can 
be cut into halves or quarters 


Wit® Fowl 

Every precaution should be taken by the hunter to make sure his 
pheasants, quail, woodcock, doves, ducks geese, and other game 
birds are fit to eat when he gets them home Quite often during t e 
fim few weeks of the hunting season for birds there is a large per 
ceniage of warm days This is especially true m the South 

It 15 not good practice to place warm undrawn birds in the pocket 
of a hunting coat or bag and pack them around all day Clots o 
blood caused by gunshot or partly digested food will taint the flesh 
and spoil the flavor A too<ommon practice among hunters is not 
to eviscerate the birds but throw them in the automobile trunk or 
in the back of the car and forget them until the destination u 
reached These are thoughtless procedures for there is absolutely 
no chance for the body heat to escape and consequently the delicate 
meat spoils Therefore take time to remove the entrails and cool 
the birds as soon as possible after they are killed Some hunters 
prefer not to eviscerate ducks and other small game birds in cool 
weather for they contend the meat becomes too dry 
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Both game birds and waterfowl should be drawn as soon as possi 
ble— that is, the internal organs removed Practice varies in different 
localities Opening the body and removing the viscera undoubt 
ediy exposes the internal surface to the air which always contains 
microorganisms, and this invites decomposition, but on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the viscera decomposes more 
rapidly than other parts of the body, and if left in are likely to 
infect the rest of the bird Of course, in removing them, great care 
and cleanliness should be observed 

How to Draw a Bird With a knife sht the skm on the neck from 
the breast toward the head lai^e enough to pull out the windpipe 
and the gullet or tube that carries the food Then make another 
incision at the rectum and cut around it Sht the abdominal cavity 
back far enough from the rectum to permit the withdrawal of the 
entrails Care must be taken not to break the gall bladder which is 
attached to the liver lest the bile ruin the liver, heart, and gizzard 
which are edible Save the giblets— they make a good stew Cut the 
gizzard into the inner white lining or bag and remove it and its 
contents without cutting the gizzard in two This bag cannot be 
removed so easily in waterfowl so the gizzard must be split and the 
lining scraped out When the entrails have been removed, wipe out 
the abdominal and neck cavities with a soft damp cloth A more 
thorough cleaning can be given after the feathers are removed Stuff 
a handful of grass or more if necessary inside the bird to allow air 
to circulate Birds will keep much better if they are handled in this 
manner and carried outside rather than in a coat or bag 

Most small towns have a quick freezing plant where birds can be 
hung until they are taken home Frozen birds wrapped in several 
thicknesses of newspaper remain frozen for a long time 
Plucking Feathered game should never be scalded for plucking 
but should always be dry picked and the feathers pulled downward 
in the direction that they grow Pulling upward or against the way 
they grow tears the skin which is usually very tender If, however, 
the birds are to be hung for ripening, then they should not be 
plucked until the ripening period has ended 
To pluck the breast lay the bird on its bark with the head out 
ward grasping it in the left hand o\er the wings and shoulders 
Begin at the base of the neck, grasp as many feathers as can be 
handled between the thumb and side of the forefinger, taking hold 
near the skin Then roll the right hand outwardly This will re 
mo\e neatly all feathers and down from a small area Continue this 
method s)’stematjcally by plucking row after row of feathers across 
die breast This will lea\e a clem, pink skin 
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W.lh ducl^ and geese on.ng to the A.ckness o' *= 
picking IS a sinner process than with other fowls j 

have l5en remmed, the down ma> be t-nged off with 
burning paper, or with gasoline or alcohol flame 
should not be used as it will gi\e an oily appearance to 




Fjc 141 Plucking a duck. Hold ihe duck m the left hand 
and pluck with the nghi hand With the thumb and 
lorefingei gratp feathm and down near the skin Then 
roll the tight band outward. 


A Simpler method o[ plucking a duck is by the use of paraffin 
Place a quantity of paraffin in a laige saucepan and melt it over a 
slow heat- A bucket of cold >vater should be near at hand Plu^ 
all the large wing feathers and quickly immerse the duck in the 
melted paraffin then quickly into the cold water The paraffin svil 
congeal and can be pulled off in chunks bringing the feathers in 
eluding the pinfeathers with it. The paraffin can be reclaimed by 
melting and straining out the feathers through a fine sieve or cheese- 
cloth 

Fowls have an oil sac at the base of the Uil and this should be 
removed after the bird is plucked Never cook a bird without first 
removing the triangular piece of flesh at the base of the tail head m 
which the oil glands are imbedded 
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PROCURING, CLEANING, AND 
CUTTING FISH 


Today the modern housewife can obtain almost any kind of fish 
she wants— fresh or frozen— in fillet or steak form It is also possible 
for her to buy fish m the retail or wholesale markets in the round 
(just as It comes from the water), drawn (which means the entrails 
have been removed), or dressed (scales, entrails, head, tail, and fins 
removed) Fish is marketed m various forms for different uses To 
buy intelligently requires a knowledge of these commercial forms 
or “cuts ” So to aid the consumer in purchasing fish the U S Fish 
and Wildlife Service has prepared illustrations and descriptive mate 
rial which are presented here 

Purchasing Fresh Fish 

When fish are purchased in the round be sure they are fresh 
Examine the eyes Fresh fish have bright, clear, bulging eyes, the 
gills are reddish pink, free from slime or odor, the scales adhere 
tightly to the skin and are bright colored with characteristic sheen, 
the flesh is firm and somewhat elastic, springing back when pressed, 
not mushy or separating from the bones, and the odor should be 
fresh and free from objectionable odors Most fish deluered to our 
ports have been iced for several days or more aboard the fishing 
boat 

Fish, like many other food products, will spoil easily if not 
handled with care When fish is received from the market, it should 
be wrapped in moisture proof paper or placed in a tightly covered 
dish and stored immediatel) in the refrigerator Stored in this man 
ner, the odor of fish will not penetrate other foods If fish cannot 
be thoroughly refrigerated, it should be cooked at once and reheated 
for serving 
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Purchasing Frozen Fish 

Most varieties of fish can be purchased frozen, and *ey 
able the ^ear round Frozen fish can now be obtained ^ th 
sumers Avho live near or far from the source of supply 
may be used interchangeably with fresh fish. 



Tic WTiole or round fish arc those Fic 146 Diat^n fish arc 
marketed juu as they come from the only the entrails remosed In 
ts-ater Before cooking thev must be uon for cooking the) genera y 
soled and esiscerated {II hich means re scaled Head, tail, and 
moting the entrails) The head, tail mosed, if desired, and the fish *P ‘ .j 

and fins mav be temosed if deired cut into serving sue portions 

and the fish either split or cut into drawn fish, or larger sues •**** , ^ 
sersing'sue portions except in fish in baking may be cooked in the 
tended for baking Some small fish, purchased after being seal 

like smelt, are freriuenily cooked with 
only the entrails removed 



Tic. 147 Dressed or Pan-dressed Fic. 148 Steaks are cross section 
Dressed fwh are scaled and OiKcrated of the larger sues of dressed fish Thry 
usually with the head tail and fins are ready to cook as purchased, except 

removed The smaller sues are ready for dividing the very largest into sere 

lor cooking at purchased ({>an-drcsscd) ing sue portions A acts section of the 
The larger sues ol dressed frih may be backbone is usually the only bone m 
liaked at jKirchased but frequently are the steak, 

cil into steaks or serxing-sl/e portions. 


CATCHING FISH 
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Fic 150 Butterfly Fillets are the two 
sides of the fish corrcspondinj; to two 
single fillets held together by unait 
flesh and the skin 


Fic 149 Single fillet The sides of the 
fish, cut lengthuise away from the 
backbone, are called Fillets They are 
practically boneless and require no 
preparation for cooking Sometimes the 
skin, uith the scales removed, is left on 
the fillets others are skinned A fillet 
cut from one side of a fish is called a 
single fillet Thw is the type of fillet 
most generally seen in the market. 



Fic 151 Sticks are pieces of fish cut 
lengthwise or crosswise from fillets or 
steaks into portions of uniform width 
and length. 


Frozen fish is generally wrapped in parchment paper or cello- 
phane. Before placing it in the refrigerator it should be enclosed 
in another wrapping of paper. This will prevent the absorption of 
odors by other foods as the fish thaws Frozen fish should remain 
in the unopened package until time to use. 

To keep frozen fish for several days, place the unopened package 
in the freezing^ unit or frozen foods compartroent of the rehd^eraJor, 
Fish will keep as long as it is solidly frozen, but once it thaws it 
should be used immediately. Never refreeze fish after it thaws. 


Catching Fish 

When the fisherman of the family is relied upon to supply the 
fish, he should be careful in handling them. They should not be 
permitted to flop around on the bank or in the bottom of a boat to 
become bruised The fish should be killed immediately after being 
caught, preferably by a method which will permit the blood to 
drain from the flesh The viscera and gills should be removed im- 
mediately, and the dressed fish packed in ice or wrapped in wax 
paper and placed in a refrigerator as soon as possible. 
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CLEANING, AND CUTTING FISH 


How TO Clean Fish 
One ne^er can tell tvhen 

inB. or tvhen a kindly neighta «nU tedly. so 

«„®n.an scith part ol his catch Thts hapl^ns tn.»t „ 

one must be prepared for thts emergency. It « easier 
know how. This is how you go about it. 

Scales come off a wet fish easier than a d^ . ^ cutting or 

water before you begin to s^'e ^ by the head, 

chopping board. Grasp the fish firm y wi « . scales w'orking 
With a saw-toothed knife or scaler, smpe off 
from the mil toward the head. Do a clean job and work on 
scales near the base of the fins and hrad. t Mnal 

Now cut a slit in the fish's belly, from *0 *£ 

opening) and remove the entrails. Cut off the . is 

jictoral fins, by cutting above the “''j''””' “ * backbone 

large, cut down to it on each side ol the fish. Snap 
by bending the head over the cutting board or table, w 
the head and tail. Remove the fins by cutting into Ae fiKti 
sides of the fiih at the base of the fins. Then the fin a s 

can be pulled out easily. Never trim the fins off with snea 
knife since the bones at the base tsill be left in the nshs 
Hsh in cold running water to remove blood and all remaini g 
viscera, and membranes. _ 



Tic. 152. Salifig ^1** Uk dull blade or back edge ot Inife- 



3 






Fic. IS’L Cutftnj &Ll]ct Irora Uil to head 









Ftc 161 ll.cnio>ing the skin from the fillet 
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PRESERVING MEAT, FOWL, 
AND SEAFOOD 


There are different methods of preserving meals, such as freezing, 
curing drying, smoking, and canning Freezing is the most popular 
means by which families can store their food supply U is a practica 
and desirable way to preserve meats and by far the easiest method 
Freezing, however, is not the only way to preserve meats for family 
meals Some of the other methods axe still quite popular, for they 
produce an entirely different product such as corned beef, hickory 
smoked ham, and canned meat products that many families wil 
enjoy for quick meals and variety Freezing is best used to supple 
menl other methods of meat preservation. 

Freezinc 

The frozen food locker in a freezer-storage plant or in the home 
has proved an excellent faahiy for maintaining an ever ready sup- 
ply of a wide variety of meals at moderate cost The home freezer 
in the kitchen is practically a member of the family in the homes J>f 
millions of farmers and city dwellers alike \\'here home freezers 
and effiaent cold-storage locker plants are available, frozen meat 
can be kept satisfaaonly for 6 months to a year 

Freezing is the only known method by which meat and meat 
products can be preserved in a condition similar to their normal 
stale These frozen products resemble fresh meats in appearance, 
flavor, and food value, and add desirable vanety to cured, smoked, 
canned, and dehydrated meats 

The modem frozen meats bear little resemblance to the “cold 
storage” products of former years Modern refrigeration equipment 
has made possible more uniform near zero storage temperatures 
Coupled with this has been the discovery of better methods for 
ITS 
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selecting, preparing, packaging, and freezing products prior to 
storage. Most of the original goodness of meat and meat products 
can be preserved in the [rozen product if proper methods are used. 
On the other hand, even solidly frozen meat will dr>’ out and lose 
flavor and nutritive value if not properly prepared or stored. An 
understanding of the changes that may take place in frozen meat 
will help the family to guard against loss. 


Chemical Action Caused by Enzymes 

Meat experts in the U. S. Department of Agriculture,* tell us 
that meat starts to freeze at about 29°F. As the temperature drops 
to I5°F. or lower, the growth of microorganisms ceases, and hydro- 
litic enzyme action on protein and fat becomes slight. At about 
15®F. the oxidation of the fat, which is caused largely by the accel- 
erating effect of enzyme action, begins to become the chief, if not 
the sole, kind of composition. That type of breakdown progresses 
slowly at first, but, as decomposition products accumulate, it gains 
velocity, Because of its greater exposure to air, the surface always 
oxidizes more rapidly than the inside fat. Modern freezer storage 
is usually at 0®F. or lower. Because of differences in chemical con- 
stitution and activity of enzymes, animal fats vary considerably in 
their tendency to oxidize. Pork fat oxidizes much faster than beef 
or lamb fat. 

Although freezing at 0®F. for 24 hours is reported to kill tri- 
chinae, the Department of Agriculture recommends different hold- 
ing periods, depending on the temperature and the thickness of 
the cut or pack. 

For instance, the recommendation for pork 6 to 27 inches thick 
stored at 5®F. is 20 to 30 days; at —10®, 10 to 20 days; at —20®, 
6 to 12 days. 

Ice FoRRfATJo.N in Meat 

When water in meat juice freezes it draws pure water to the ice 
crystals and leaves behind the coloring, flavor, and food material 
that has been dissolved or suspended in it. Freezing is a kind of 
drying process which produces changes in the composition of the 
meat. These meat juices are not re-formed when the meat thaws. 
However, when meat is quickly frozen, these changes are slight. 
When meal is frozen slowly, the changes may be so great as to cause 

* Hankins, O. G., Hiner, R. L., SuI/lMcber, W. Caddis, A. M.. Horn lo 
Keep Meal /rom Spoiling- The Year Book of AgricuUure, 1950-51. 
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a loss of quality. There is also some rupture or tearing of the cell 

tissues as the ice crystals form and expani «venlv 

Rapid freezing produces minute crystals srhich are rather > 
distributed through the meat. WTien such a product « thaued, t ^ 
moisture is reabsorbed as the crystals melt. There are t re 
methods o£ quick freezing-direct immersion in low-tempera 
brine, indirea contart with the refrigerant, and air blast. 


Drying or Freezer Burn 

The air in most freezers is dry. This is so because the 
coils freeze much of the moisture out of it. This dry, cold air r p 
from the coils toward the floor and circulates around the oz 
food and absorbs all the moisture it can find- Meat frozen an 
stored without protective wrapping at 15°F. will remain wholesom 
and edible for some time, but the loss of quality is quite ' 
Through the weeks of storage this drying-out process removes i 
from the exposed meat This causes a dry, pithy surface or^ itetzc 
bum” to develop on the frozen meat. The meat changes in co ^ 
develops undesirable flavors, and becomes dry and hard. It rnay 
well preserved, but no longer does it resemble fresh meat in flavor, 
texture, and appearance. 

This surface drying on meat in a home freezer or in a locker n 
not serious, although under unfavorable conditions it may become 
severe enough to cause a real loss of quality. To prevent this drying, 
considerable care is required in selecting the proper vapor-proo 
wrap or container and to be sure that the meat has been packaged 
and sealed elleaively. 


Cut to Fit Family Needs 

Select animals or dressed carcasses with the weight that will gi'® 
the size of steaks and roasu desired. Popular sveights are: hogs, 2^ 
250 pounds; calves, 150-250 pounds, steers or heifers, 600-1, op" 
pounds. All animals must be healthy. Suitable veterinarian in- 
spection is available in many localities, and its use should be en- 
couraged. 

Slaughtering, chilling, aging, or ripening and cutting for all meats 
has been discussed previously. However, a few additional sug- 
gestions for the proper cutting of meat for freezing will be gi''^n 
lierc. The main considerations arc the family needs and the cook- 
ing methods adapted to the tenderness of the meat to be cooked- 
The projjcr cutting method, then, is to separate the tender steaks 
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and roasts from pot roasts, stew meat, and meat that should be 
ground 

Remember the best carcass contains many muscles that are too 
well filled with connective tissue to be tender unless the tissue is 
slowly softened by braising or stewing The thin, less tender shanks, 
neck, brisket, plate, and flank must be prepared for pot roasts, or 
ground 

The thick, heavy muscles of the shoulder and rump from young, 
well fattened cattle make reasonably tender roasts and steaks They 
are, however, more truly pot roasts and Swiss steaks and not so well 
adapted to oven cooking, frying or charcoal broiling as the meat in 
the rib and loin (rib roasts, T bone, and sirloin steak) If the car 
cass IS thin and from an older animal, even the loin and nb cuts 
may be better suited to braising than to frying 

With these considerations in mind examine the carcass for qual 
ity and proceed to make the cuts according to the way they should 
be cooked Also, the size of the cuts can be made to suit the family’s 
preference 

The approved methods for cutting beef, veal, and pork carcasses 
for freezer storage are given below ‘ 


CinriNC METHODS FOR 
UEEr AND VEAL 


The tender loin 

(4) and rib (5) 
are suitable for 
broiling frying 
and roasting the 
chuck (8) rump 

(5) and round 
(2) for Swiss 
steaks and pot 
roasts the thin 
ner shanks (1) 
flank (6) plate 
(7) and neck 
(9) for slew and 
ground meat 



CUTTING METHODS 
FOR PORK 


Cut or slice the 
thick ham (I) 
loin (2) and 
shoulder (4) into 
roasts steaks or 
chops Trim the 
bacon strip (S) for 
curing or cut in 
to boiling pieces 
Trim a)] meat 
closely using lean 
for sausage and 
fat for lard 



The size of roasts, number of steaks, amount of ground meat, 
proportion of fat in the sausage and the quantity m each package 
must be decided by size of the family Thickness of steaks can also 
be suited to family requirements One advantage of a home freezer 
or a locker is the opportunity to ha\c inch thick steaks at all seasons 
of the year 
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PeTcentage of Cuts Expected 


1 

Animal 

Trimmed 

cuu 

Lne 

weght 

lb 

Carcass 

sseght 

lb 

Trimmed 
cut total 
svcjght 
lb 

Per cent of 

trimmed 

cut weight 

m each cut 

Veal 

Berf 

Steak and 
o%en Toaits 

Pot roasts 

Steir and 

1 ground meal 

150 

1000 

90 

580 

70 

450 

40 

20 

20 

Lamb 

Legs, chops 
and shoulders 

Breast and stew 

1 100 

50 ' 

S5 

75 

15 

Pork 

Ham, shoulder, 
bacon and joirls 
Loins, nbs 
and sausage 
Rendeed brd 

225 

180 

llSplus 

SO lard 

50 

20 

15 


* Courie^f of the A^cuUunl Extension Sennce, low-a State College 


All lamb cuts can be made tender by slow roasting, and lamb can 
be cut up most satisfactorxly for freezer storage 

Boning all the cuts from a side of beef or lamb reduces the storag® 
space required by about one fourth. Tnm all the cuts closely to sa>e 
space. Sharp edges of bone that may puncture the wrapping pap^ 
should be remosed. 

A large sariciy of meats can be frozen in the home freezer an 
then later thav.ed and cured as you like them. It is quite possible to 
ha\e deliaous, fresh pork sausage or fresh cured breakfast bacon m 
June or July from hogs that were butchered in late fall and early 
inter. 

For freezer storage of fresh pork, hams can be cut into good, 
usable sued pieces-pork shoulders as rolled picnics. Boston butts 
can be boneless or left with the blade bone in Bacon sides can be 
cut into comcnieni 5- or 4 pound pieces 

Loins can be boned, cut in half, and later cured as delicious 
Canadian-style bacon Jowls, when cured, can be used for boiling 
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or frying Pork trimmings can be used months later for making 
fresh pork sausage, hog head meat, for making headcheese any time 
of the year Sausage is often frozen without seasoning, as the aro 
matic flavor of the spices may disappear during several months of 
storage If the seasoning is added before freezing, be sure that the 
sausage is packaged in a vapor resistant wrap or container 

Beef can be taken from the freezer and cured as corn beef or dried 
beef, and tongues when cured can be cooked and used for hot or 
cold meals or served as cold cuts 

Freezing, curing, smoking, and canning game, including fish, in 
some states is definitely restricted, and the meat is subject to posses 
sion limits during closed seasons the same as fresh game Consult 
your local game v\arden or locker operator for regulations regarding 
legal periods for storage of game and fish 

Packaging Meat tor Freezing 

The ideal wrapping for meat to be frozen must resist water vapor 
and gases, have good tensile strength and pliability at all tempera 
tures, be odorless and nontoxic, and be easily peeled from the frozen 
meat It can be sealed vsith heat, is easy to mark for identification, 
and IS moisture and stain proof 

No existing wrapper or container possesses all these qualities 
Each home processor must select the one or ones best suited to the 
meat and meat products handled, to the available storage condi 
tions, and to the length of the intended storage period 
Films, foils, and laminates are among the most effective v\ rapping 
materials available Different kinds of films are available for packag 
mg Among them are the cellophanes or cehophane hke hims smh 
as polyethelene The only foils used for wrapping foods are alumi 
num foils Use only the freezing weight foil (0015 gauge) to 
pacl.age frozen meat Laminates are made of two sheets of material 
stuck together The inner sheet protects the product, the outer re 
sisls scuffing Films and foils arc more subject to scuffing tearing, 
and puncturing and maj require some protection Ordinary vs axed 
freezer papers are not satisfactory for packaging meat, fish, or 
poultry, because they are no guarantee against oxygen moisture 
Butcher paper and krifi paper should not be placed against the 
food they should be used only to protect the inner wrap 

The best WTapping material is of little value unless u is properly 
applied A good plan to follow in selecting the proper wrapping 
for frozen meat is to give the best protection to the products that are 
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to be stored for 6 months or longer. Use the less effective, cheaper 
coverings for the others. Seasoned sausage should have airtight 
protection. 

When frozen meat is removed from freezer storage, examine it 
carefully for drying. In your home freezer or locker the cheaper 
material may be good enough for long storage, or it may be neces- 
sary to put a more effective vapor-resistant covering on all foods. 
The same wrapping materials are used for meat and poultry. 

Freezing does little to improve meat and only tends to maintain 
its original condition. Therefore, care is essential in choosing meat 
to be stored. Lean cuts generally store better than fat cuts. Ripened 
or aged meat tends to lose quality more rapidly than unripened. 
Beef and lamb should be held in the cooler only a few days. Pork 
should be stored immediately after the animal heat has left the car- 
cass. Pork turns rancid if kept much longer before freezing. Freeze 
veal, liver, heart, and other specialty meats immediately after chill- 
ing. Veal loses quality rapidly after chilling, so it requires immedi- 
ate freezing. The liver, heart, and sweetbreads are not protected 
by fat and are quite moist. They are easily contaminated and very 
perishable. Not only should they be frozen immediately after chill- 
ing, but they should be used a few weeks after freezing. 

Beef, Veal, Lamb and Pork. Cut the meat into such sizes as you 
will wish to remove from the freezer and use at one time. Be sure 
to remove all sharp edges or corners from the meat and poultry that 
might puncture the paper. Put the meat in as compact a form as 
possible. This will save storage space and paper and make wrapping 
easier. 

Pull the wrapping material tight, and smooth down to force out 
the air- Folding the two edges of paper together and over until tight 
against the meat, as a drugstore clerk wraps a box of candy, reduces 
air leakage through the seam. Fold the ends of the paper together 
and turn them under the package. Pull the ends tight and then 
heat-seal, tie, or seal with freezer tape. The seam may be also heat 
sealed or taped. 

Cellophane, latex, and some double-waxed paper can be sealed 
by heating the top fold of the bag or the seams of the package with 
a moderately warm flatiron or curling iron. Use just enough heat 
and pressure to melt the paper or wax until it seals. If the seal is 
scorched, a new seal or a new wrapper should be used. If it is not 
possible to seal the package by heat, then proper folding and sticky 
tape can be substituted. Ordinary gummed tape is not satisfactory; 
a special tape is made for this purpose. Remember that careful 
wrapping and sealing are as important as good wrapping material. 
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Fic 168 Fold in sides and ends to exclude air, then tie or 
tape. 



Fic 169. Label each package Include kind and cut ot 
meat, i>eighc and date of freezing 


The U. S Department of Agriculture suggests that emergency 
cover or homemade bags can be made by heat*sealing the edges of 
strip cellophane, latex, or doublcAvaxed paper. A strip of 7 x 21 
inches will make a 6 x 10 inch bag with half inch folds along the 
seam and a 1 inch flap at the top 
Poultry. Any day in the year may be poultry day Chicken, 
turkey, duck, goose, and game birds can all be preserved in the 
home freezer. One convenient arrangement is to pack the meaty 
pieces (breast and legs) separately from the bony pans (backs, necks, 
and wings) 
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Fic. 171 Mat padjgcd m filim foils and laminaia are 
subject to scuffinj tanng and punctuung* ttoclinette 
matenal senes as protection Label pacLage and insert in 
stockinette 



Fic. 172. Pull stockinette tight and lie 
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Giblets, livers, hearts, and gizzards have a short storage life. They 
should be packaged separately and eaten within 3 months. If many 
birds are dressed at one time, package the livers and freeze for that 
special occasion when broiled or saute chicken livers are served. 
Cool the gizzards and hearts and pack for freezing. 

Cut'Up chicken, because it can be packaged flat, requires little 
freezer space. Chilled poultry, however, may be dressed for freezing 
and storage in different ways. 

Broiler^fryer chickens are quite popular for home freezing. Fryers 
weighing 2^ to 4 pounds, 10 to 16 weeks of age, are most desirable. 
Many prefer to cut the chicken into regular frying pieces and pack 
them into cellophane-lined rectangular cartons A quart container 
will hold an average sized fryer Just before sealing the package add 
about one-half cup of water— enough to encase the pieces in ice. 
The water forced the air out. If the giblets are included, be sure 
they are first packaged separately in locker paper. 

Broilen may be prepared by splitting down the back with a sharp 
knife or kitchen scissors. Cut down both sides of the backbone and 
remove it if desired. Dip the broiler halves in water and place skin 
down on packaging material Place two pieces of wrapping material 
between the halves so they can be separated when frozen. Package 
in films, foils, or laminated packaging materials 



Fio, 173 Broilers may be prepared for Ireeting b) splitting the bird into hahes 
with the kitchen shears and cutting along both sides ot the backbone and re- 
moving it 
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Roasters-those large, veil fleshed birds— are left ned 

inrThe nech and feet are cut off and the legs and sv.ngs are 
tightly to the breast to sase storage space frozen in 

PieL of chicken, turkey, and other poultry are ° ,, 

small packages Divide the bird into portions required fo n 
Usually the meaty pieces are put into one group, ,, t [o 
pieces in another Place each meaty piece in a fold ° “^’’^efore 
prevent freezing together Package wet or ^dd vale 1 ‘ „ 

sealing Allow no space for air pockets Tie, heat seal, P 

keep package air and vapor tight , I 

Bony pieces, necks backs, and wings may also be jj 

the meat falls from the bones, then frozen or canned 
for stews pies, or fricassee Like other pre cooked meats, 
poultry may be frozen, but the storage life is quite short 
Fish Fish of all types and kinds, both salt and fr«h 
be preserved perfectly when frozen This includes shellfish s 
lobster, crab, and the like Preparing them for freezing is si p - 
but It should be done immediately Freshness is indispensa 
vellflasored, palatable, and wholesome sea food Stale 
flavors, as vsell as spoilage, deselop rapidly when fish are rem 
from the water and held at warm temperatures Letting l 
you buy or the fish you catch get tvarm before you pack it ^ 
the freezer is bad business Keep it in a fine stale of chill and yo 
have a fine fish when you remove it from the home freezer 
Like beef and pork, the quality of frozen fish and shellfish is 
terrained to a large degree by the quality of ihe product at the i 
of freezing and the manner in which it is stored , 

The methods of freezing fish and shellfish are much like those 
other meats The package requirements are similar, as are also 
storage requirements . , , „ 

Preparation for F reezmg All fish intended for freezing shoul ^ 
scaled dressed, and washed Large fish are then cut into steaks, o 
boneless strips known as fillets Small fish are made ready for ^ 
ing in like manner by removing the viscera, head, tail, and fins 
this preparation has been previously described in Chapter X i 


Procuring Cleaning and Cutting Fish 
For home consumption packaged fish has two distinct 
tages First, a considerable saving in storage space is realized Y 
scaling and dressing Second, it is possible to put into one package 
]ust the amount of fish required for one family meal . 

Frozen fish dry rapidly in freezer storage and must be careful y 
wrapped in vapor resistant paper Fish may also be glazed with ice 
by being frozen without wrapping and then dipped one or more 
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times in near-freezing water. This plain water glaze is not perma- 
nent. It cracks or evaporates and may need renewal every 4 to 6 
weeks. Further protection by wrapping the glazed frozen fish In 
vapor-resistant paper is recommended. 



Fig. 174. Small fijh may be evuceraied and packaged for freeaing 


In some cases it is advisable to give the steaks or fillets a prelimi- 
nary brine treatment before wrapping and freezing; this pretreat- 
ment will reduce drip upon subsequent thawing. It is especially 
desirable for cuts of non-oily fish, such as cod and flounder. Com- 
mercial practice indicates the desirability of a 30 second dip in a 
salt solution of the following strength: 2\/z croaker, 

flounder, sole, and mullet; and 5 per cent for barracuda, cod, cusk, 
haddock, hake, halibut, pollock, rockfish, rosefish, sablefish, and 
whiting. Two-thirds cup of salt to a gallon of water makes a 5 per 
cent salt solution, and one-third cup of a 2pg per cent solution. The 
salt used should be free from impurities which would adversely 
affect the quality of the fish. Ordinary table salt may be used, but 
the pure salt which does not have added potassium or magnesium 
compounds is preferable. 

Glass Containers. Fish can also be packed in glass fruit jars fitted 
with airtight covers anti frozen. These containers are generally 
available in the home. Steaks, fillets, very small whole or round 
fish, and shellfish should be carefully packed in the jar to within 
one and one-half inches of the top for quart jars and one inch of 
the top for pint jars. Enough 254 per cent brine should be added to 
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fill the spaces bettseen and around ‘’‘'/f 

product Air bubbles should ^ remosed t ilh he a d ot a p 
or blunt knife The lid should be screed tightl) into place o 
rubber gasket, assuring an airtight seal The J^s J 

freezing and subsequent storage The ice serves » 
assay from the fish, and the jar seal prevents the 1°“ 
from the contents Jars require considerable i„„ 

pared to other packaging methods and they are east ) , ^ for 

temperature Hossever. some new types of SaenUy 

ftorm food packaging They are stronger and more ellic 

following table was prepared by the U S 
Service to compare the protectise qualities of various ma 
in packaging frozen fish 


CosipAiusov OF Pnoiicrnvil Quaithes of Various Matduals 

Prowuion 

Method of 
preparaiton 

Advantages 

Tiisads-anugo 

1 Ice glaze 1 

2 Mouture vapor | 

proof paper’ 

3 Glass jars 

Round dressed or 
draisnfish Chunks 

Chunks steaks fil 1 
lets and very small 
fish 

Steaks fillets and 
ser) small fish 

Only satisfactory 
method for fish 
m the round | 

Edse of handling 

Maximum protcc 
non 

Reclanng »» 
quirri at 

Sot adequate W 
fiih sshicb ha'® * 
short storage !»« 
Color may loch 


* Moisture ^•apor proof paper ma^ be used to \»Tap glared chunks for pro 
tion against es-aporation of the glate. 


No one material is suitable for all cuts of fish howeser, 6 ^ 
chunks ssTapped in moisture vapor proof paper are protected ne 2 ^ 
as viell as the cuts packaged in jars In general glazing is a 
form of protection, strapping in moisture vapor proof paper a 
ter one, and packaging in glass jars in 2J/^ per cent bnne gi'cs masu 
mum protection 

All packages and jars of fish should be plainly labeled and inven 
toned. Glass and cellophane surfatxs presided they are clean an 
dry, can be readily marked uith a wax pencil (glass-marking ^ 
Sometimes it is adsanlageous to use thin cardboard labels 
are attached to the packages with a cellulose fiber tape The la 
should indicate the speaes of fish the way it was dressed, the nuiu 
ber of pieces and the date of fieezing For example silver salmon 
4 steaks, frozen November 15 1952 
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ShellEsh Freezing shellfish presents quite a different problem 
from that of fin fish, because more preparation is required before 
they can be frozen Some shellfish are available for only short pe 
nods of the year, and therefore it may be especially advantageous to 
freeze them for later home use 

Oysters, scallops, and clams can be successfully frozen To open 
the shell satisfactorily requires considerable experience, so an inex 
perienced person will do better to obtain the shucked products, 
which are readily available in season Prior to shucking all bivalves 
should be washed in clean water to eliminate sand Oysters and 
clams are opened by inserting a slender bladed knife b«ween the 
shells so as to sever the abductor muscle from the shell The bill of 
the shell may have to be hammered off to permit inserting the knife 
When shucking scallops only the abductor muscle or "eye," as it is 
called, IS utilized 


METHODS OF PREPARING SHELLFISH* FOR FREEZER STORAGE 





Suggested method of 
preparing 

Name 

Produang area 

Season 

Shucked 
headed or 
dressed 

Cooked 

in 

shell 

Cooked 

meat 


PaaBc 

March to Jan 

X 

- 

- 


Atlantic S. Pacific 

All >ear 




Crabs 

Atlantic 8i Pacific 

AH year 

~ 




Atlantic 

All year 




Mussels 

Atlantic 

March to June 




0)sters 

Atlantic Gulf 
and Pacific 

Sept to April 

X 

- 

- 

Scallops 

Atlantic 

All year 


~ 


Shnmp 

Atlantic Gulf 
and Pacific 

All year 

X 

X 

X 

Spmy lobsters 

Atlantic Pacific 

All year 

X 

X 



■Clams crabs lobsters mussels oysters and spiny lobsters iihen purchased in 
the shells should be alise unless cooled 


To eliminate sand, the ran shellfish menu may be n ashed under 
a spray of clean, cold water or in a2!4 per cent brine solution After 
dratning they are packed in glass jars and covered with Zi/s per cent 
brtne solutton before sealing as described previously for fin fish 
To prepare shrimp for freezing, the head and appendages are 
broken oil but the shell is not remoted from the tail or edible por 
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tion The tails are then ssashcd and pachcd in glass jars svitli a 2^4 
per cent brine 

Lise crabs and lobsters should be cooked for 10 to 20 intnu 
boiling 214 to 5 per cent salt bnne Wlien cool the shell gun ^ 
viscera of the crab arc removed and the l>ody meal taken out ^ 

a pointed knife The meat from the claus of crabs and lobsters 

be removed by cracking the claws with a small wootlen mallet or n 
cracker, then shaking or picking out the meat In addition to ^ 
claws the tail of the lobster contains edible meal It may 
moved with a fork it is then split lengthwise to remove the la 
iinal tract Crab meat and lobster meat should be packed m J^ 
with 2i^ per cent brine 

Frozen shellfish should be used within a period of three or oti 

months however, a storage life of six months may be attained " 

storage accommodations are especially good and the temperature 
as low as 10®F 

Labeling Label each package Include kind and cut of 
weight and date of freezing If you store the meat in a commer 
locker plant instead of a home freezer be sure to add your 
and address to the label Special stamps inks and pencils arc 
for labeling packages of frozen food Ordinary lead pencils wni ^ 
be effective unless the vvritmg 1 $ done on strips of cold storage tape 
stuck on the waxed coverings Tags can be lied on, and wTappi”^ 
paper or tape of different colors can be used to identify 'ario 
products of different dales of storage 


Storage in the Home Freezer 

frozen meats depends upon proper storage conditio^ 
P™P>™g wrapping and freezing meats 3« 
senouj If the home freezer temperature^ humidity, and air mo'^ 
th '''' ''■t'etions that came with your freeiet 

of ” '“'"f tf possible A tempera"" 

temperature ahvays rises when un 
renuited fnr' otea Usually 24 to 48 hours a« 

heW with rL?n m 'he home freezer Beef can ^ 

Vn 15" Si cTurTr »■”' =t 5 ° or 1»°. or even 12 

ume frmen me . “ 'h'>'"'Perature of storage becomes higher the 
rulm and fch T “■t.slactor.ly becomes less Pnrb 

bevld a , *"’">8' " ‘hey nre .0 reta.n their fresh 

rter‘\h\Tz«oVrarit„ TemperatWes below zero are men 

cause of excessive ope™.ngL^r“’''^ P”' 
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Time Limit on Storage. Thawed meats are an easy prey to spoil- 
age. They must be used or cooked promptly after thawing Even 
tLse that are frozen solidly will not keep fresh and wel flavored 
indefinitely. There will be some changes in flavor, texture, and 
appearance of the meat during the storage period. They should 
not be objectionable, however, unless the meats are stored a longer 
time than is recommended If you follow the normal stomge penods 
for meats, poultry, and fish recommended by the U. S Departme 
of Agriculture in the following table, your meats will be at their 
best. 


Product 

Norma! storage 
period 
(months) 

Sausage and other ground meat 

1-3 

Fresh pork 

3-6 

Fish J 


Lamb "I 

6-9 

Veal / 


Beef I 


Poullr) 1 

6-12 

ksp f 


Dair) products j 


Fruits 

12 or more 

Vegetables j 



Thawing 

The best place to thaw frozen meat is in the home refrigerator. 
Thawing IS m slow at these 45“ to SO-F. temperatures that some of 
the drip IS reabsorbed In addition, the meat remains cold so that 
spoilage bacteria grow slowly on the wet, thawed surface Frozen 
meats handled in this manner will keep for a day or longer. Allow 
3 to 5 hours per pound to thaw meat in the hontie refrigerator, 2 
to 21/2 hours at room temperature, or about half that time in front 

of an electric fan . . , j i 

Thawing in the open air or by immersion of a sealed package in 
90® to lOO'^F. running water is satisfactory for meats that are to be 
used at once In any case, thaw the product in its original package 
to exclude air and pre\ent discoloration 

All frozen meat removed from the home freezer for curing must 
be Uiawed before applying any cure. Meat for curing should be 
taken from the freezer one day before u is to be cured Leave it in 
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«opp=r « room " SleVrl^r o[ 

Then remove wrapper and place it b higher 

-o .u 

the average sized piece of meal. 

Cooking Frozen Meat 
All frozen meat cool, more quickly and 

mg nme .r about the tame as tor fresh C“kmg frozen m 

mthout preliminary thawing requires a much longer time 
necessary tor fresh meat or tor thawed frozen mean 

When steaks or chops arc pan broiled, '>''V L. same 

before cooking Thawed steaks and chops ^ ' „o, 

methods and for the same lengths of time as those which ha 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, U* ® 
Department of Agriculture, recommends the following time 
cooking frozen meats 

Time Required for Roashnc Frozen and Thawed Bkf 
Decrees of Doneness at ah Oven Temfzrature of 300 to 33u 


1 Standing nb | 

1 Thawed 

Frozen 1 



1 » 

1 

\ 53 


Degrees of doneness 


* Data from ihe Mtnn Lniv Agr Expt 5u Spec. Bui 189 

Time Required for Broiunc Frozen and Thawed Porterhouse Steam 
Rare to Medium Done 
Minittes per Pound (Approx.) 


1 inch thick 
li^ inches thick 

2 inches thick 


FROZEN-FOOD LOCKER PLANTS 
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Frozen-Food Locker Plants 

Renting cold-storage lockers to individuals for the preservation 
of their fresh meats, poultry, fish, fruits, and vegetables has expanded 
rapidly in many parts of the United States. Dr. E. V. Wilcox, agri- 
cultural ^vriter and investigator, tells us that refrigerated storage 
was first started in Chico, ^lifornia, by the local ice company in 
1903. “The service,” he says, “was first offered to merchants for the 
storage of eggs and apples, but was soon extended to farmers for 
the storage of meats, and individual wood lockers came into use in 
1913. Somewhat later an ice plant manager in Centralia, Washing- 
ton, offered refrigeration facilities to hunters for the storage of game 
and to farmers for the storage of home butchered meat supplies.” 

This convenience in handling home-food requirements became so 
popular that the movement spread rapidly throughout the Far West 
and extended eastward. The latest report indicates that there are 
at present more than eleven-thousand plants in the United States. 

The June 1952 count of locker plants by states, reported by the 
United States Department of Agriculture is as follows: 


Alabama 84 

Arizona $Z 

Arkansas 102 

California 505 

Colorado 221 

Connecticut 59 

Delaware II 

Florida 78 

Georgia 146 

Idaho 200 

}}}/n<^is SSI 

Indiana 349 

Iowa 858 

Kansas 515 

Kentucky 110 

Louisiana 42 

Maryland 21 

Massachussets 43 

Michigan 361 

Minnesota 701 

Mississippi 70 

Missouri 477 

Montana 223 

Nebraska 520 


Nevada IS 

New Hampshire 27 

New Jersey 50 

New Mexico 49 

New York 225 

North Carolina 100 

North Dakota 294 

Ohio 466 

Oklahoma 300 

Oregon 504 

293 

Rhode Island .......... 8 

South Carolina 75 

South Dakota 300 

Tennessee 114 

Texas 546 

Utah 100 

Vermont 50 

Virginia 77 

Washington 694 

West Virginia 25 

Wisconsin 651 

Wyoming 79 
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the meat in the quicV frccte unit Here it frenes wiihm 6 to 


The purpose of these plants is to provide freezer storage 
individuals for the storage of food products and to provide prM 
ing and processing service for meats farm killed These plan 
owned by individuals, partnerships, cooperatives, butchers, 
plants, creameries cheese factories, and corporations jjg 

butchering and curing service for meals is provided at many o 
locker plants, the toul cost of such service, including annual ren 
for the locker, being so many cents per pound of meat. , 

Prospective patrons will have to weigh the advantages ^ 

vantages of such service when compared with the purchase of ^ 
at retail butchering and processing, and refrigeration available i 
the home Your county agent can give you the names and address 
of frozen food locker plants in your locality (Appendix F) 

Curing Meats 

The term curing as applied to meats is sometimes interpreted 
as referring to both curing and subsequent smoking, but in the t 
which follows, the word ‘cunng” applies only to dry salt, brine su 
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mersion, corning, or pickling (vinegar cured) Preserving meats by 
drying smoking and canning are treated separately 
Meat curing has a twofold aim— first to preserve the meat for fu 
ture use, and second, to give it added desirable flavor Curing meat 
includes the application of dry salts, brine, or pickle, which in the 
wider sense applies to any saline or acid preservative solution with 
some modifications 

Curing is a race between the production of spoilage bacteria in 
curing meats and the penetration of the preserving salts It requires 
weeks for the salts, brine, or pickle to reach sufficient concentration 
to protect the center of hams, shoulders, and other large chunks of 
meat Low temperatures are the best means known today to prevent 
the growth of spoilage organisms in meat until the salts have com 
pleted the tasks assigned to them 
Therefore, the success of curing depends on rapid distribution 
of the curing ingredients before the putrefactive bacteria begin to 
grow This may be accomplished either by the dry salt or sweet 
pickle method with or without stitch pumping or artery pumping 
The essential ingredient then is salt It draws moisture from the 
muscle cells and at the same time enters the cells by osmosis In this 
way the salt is finally distributed through the tissue Salt also 
checks the action of certain harmful bacteria and inhibits several 
types of enzymes If too little salt is applied to the meat, the bacteria 
that can grow in the presence of some salt will not be checked and 
spoilage follows The amount of salt applied may not be the de 
ciding factor, because complete distribution throughout the meat is 
essential 

Sugar IS used mainly to lessen the hardness of the straight salt 
cure and to improve the flavor and texture of the meat It also pro- 
vides a suitable medium for the growth of the bacteria that are nec 
essary to break down tlie sugar into organic acids One of these is 
lactic acid which gives a pleasant flavor to meat Sugar also helps 
to fix color Sugars commonly used in meat curing are cane, beet, 
and corn 

Honey is often added to curing mixtures to gi\e lean meat a 
distinctive flavor It can be used without sugar or to replace the 
sugar It IS used in the same proportion as sugar 
Saltpeter is also an important ingredient of the curing mixture 
It has two functions— fixing color and checking the growth of certain 
bacteria Meat owes its red color to hemoglobin, an unstable pig 
ment which, say the meat specialists of the U S Department of 
Agriculture, oxidizes to brown meihemoglobm and combines with 
nitric oxide to form red nitrosohemoglobin Nitric oxide is formed 
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through the reduction of nitrate to OringoSg about 

occur ^orntally on fresh meat r^u^ of 

this reaction A combination of m " (nOrate of potassium) 

1 to 10 raal.es a superior product. Saltpeter ( it 

presertes and dries the meat but it is u«d almost ent V [ 

^ffectlsely fixes the bright red color of the ™ ” ,e of 

soda (Chile saltpeter) is a little stronger, Md 1.7 ° 53 ],- 

soda Kill replace 2 ounces of saltpeter, „;xed 

peter or nitrate of soda to be used should u g 
dhoroughly in the curing mixture. It is undrairable an q 
necessary to use more of either saltpeter or nitrate of soda than 
amount recommended. 



Fic. 176. Be sure to weigh meat and cunng ingredients 
caieEully Too little salt may <ausc spoilage, loo much salt 
makes hard, dry. oser^salty meat 

Various condiments, mainly spices and some herbs, can be 
to the curing mixture to give added aroma and fla^o^. They 
interfere with the regular curing ingredients and may be adde 
suit individual tastes 

Most persons prefer the sugar cure to the plain salt cure. It 
be applied either by the dry or brine method. The dry method is 
faster, so it is used almost exclushely in the South for haras an 
shoulders. Both methods are used for all cuts in colder climates- 
The brine method will produce a milder bacon than the ordinary 
dry cure. 
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Pork 

The standard curing mixture for each 100 pounds of meat is 8 
pounds of salt, 2 pounds of sugar, 2 ounces of saltpeter, and 4i/^ to 
6 gallons of water 

Weigh the meat and put the measured or \v eighed water (8 pounds 
= 1 gallon) into a crock or clean, well soaked, odorless, hardwood 
barrel Pour the curing ingredients into the water and stir until 
they dissohe The water used for making the brine should be per 
fectly pure In order to be sure that the water is pure, it is always 
advisable to boil and cool it before using it to make the bnne 
Brine Curing Pork If a sahnometer is available, use a little less 
water to dissolve the salt than recommended Then place the salino- 
meter m this strong brine and dilute it to proper strength The 
standard curing mixture dissolved in 4 gallons of water w ill make 
a brine that tests about 75® on the sahnometer (sal) This is ex 
cellent for curing hams and shoulders When 5t/^ gallons of water is 
used, the weaker bnne, testing 650 sal, will produce a desirable mild 
bacon 

If the brine is sterilized by boiling it should be thoroughly 
cooled before being used Under ideal conditions both the brine 
and meat will be at a temperature of about 38®F when the meat 
15 put down 

Pack the hams and shoulders skin side down in the container Fit 
them closely together but do not squeeze them out of shape Pour 
in the cold 75® sal brine until the pack begins to shift or float a 
little This mo\ement permits the brine to come in contact with 
all surfaces of the meat Then place a clean weight on the meat 
just heavy enough to keep the meat below the surface Then cover 
the pack With brine 

The shape of the curing vessel or the loose packing of the meat 
may cause the estimated quantity of brine to be insufficient to cover 
the meat If the meat cannot be packed more closely add enough 
more bnne to coier the pack 

On the fifth fifteenth and thirticUi days after being put into the 
bnne the hams and shoulders should be o^erhauled that is, they 
may be packed in another container, and re-covered with the same 
brine, or the meat and the brine maj be removed and repacked in 
the same vessel This overhauling re mixes the bnne and insures its 
contact with all surfaces of each piece of meat 

The bacon sides arc usually packed flat skin side down, each strip 
being crossuise of the one ^low it Jowls or shoulder butts maj 
be used to fill any unoccupied spaces The milder 65® sal brine is 
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frequently used for bacon. Overhauling this meat on the third and 
tenth days is usually sufficient. 

The purpose of overhauling brine-cured meats is to shift the posi- 
tion of the pieces and get the brine cure re-mixed while the meat is 
curing. The brine should be stirred up or poured out of the con- 
tainer and then poured back. This will make a uniform density 
throughout. 

Curing Time for Brine Method. Hams and shoulders are usually 
kept in brine 4 days per pound; that is, a 15-pound ham will not be 
removed from cure until the sixtieth day. It is probably better to 
allow the small 4- to 6-pound picnic hams 25 to 30 days in cure. 
Bacon can be cured in I^ to 2 days per pound. 

A thin scum of white mold normally forms on top of the brine. 
This generally takes place when the weather turns mild, causing the 
brine to become ropy. If the mold becomes heavy and hard or if 
the brine becomes ropy so that it drips from the fingers like sirup, 
the brine should be changed. Remove the meat, scrub it thoroughly 
with a brush and warm water, and repack it in a clean, scalded con- 
tainer. The new brine, made following the original recipe, should 
be diluted to as nearly the saltiness of the old brine as possible. If 
the hams and shoulders have been in cure a week, use 70* brine 
instead of 75*; if more than 2 weeks, use 65* brine. Maintain the 
original curing schedule. This process may not save the meat but 
it is the only course available. 

Often the quantity of loin, spareribs, backbone, and other fresh 
cuts at butchering time is greater than the family can use promptly 
and economically. These cuts can be preser>'ed by curing as well as 
by freezing and by canning. 

A mild 55® to 65® brine, which contains about 6 gallons of water, 
is best for spareribs. They can be smoked after a week in cure or 
used without smoking. The loin may be given a light smoke after 
about 3 weeks in a 65* brine or may be used without being smoked. 

Because of the area of lean meat exposed, these cuts are likely to 
become dry and harsh if given a long cure or smoke. It may be 
more satisfactory to allow them to remain in the brine if the meat 
is to be used in a short time. Keep the temperature of this meat 
as near 38*F. as possible while it is curing. 

Dry-Salt Curing Pork. In dry-salt curing of meals, the curing 
mixture is rubbed directly on the meat. This method is generally 
more satisfactory than others when the curing temperature cannot 
be kept at 80®F. Meat so processed is allowed to remain in cure 
approximately 2 days for each pound. 
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There are many diUcrent formulas '“J' po ™ds for each 

ders that call for various quantitira of salt Ft 
100 pounds of meat is generally sulBaent if o 
salt ssill be absorbed by the meat. Hossescr, since 
narily falls olf or drains away, 6 to 8 pounds s a sa ^^0 

the South, where the temperatures are often '>'8'’- ® ^ a, 

is probably better. More than this quantity should 
it may injure the flavor and dry out the lean meat, mahing 

hfeat may spoil, regardless of the tiuantity of salt („<, 

freshly slaughtered carcass and the meat to be cured are 

^'rJireaSt 100 pounds ol trimmed pork use 6 to Jfeli 

11/2 to 2 pounds of sugar, and 2 ounces of saltpeter. In 
known 8-2-2 formula sshich is used for both the dry and 
cure. This same curing mixture with the salt reduced to a P 
svill dry cure 100 pounds of bacon. 

Mix the ingredients thoroughly in a pan and divjtie ^ 

equal parts by v,eight. Use one part for the first rubbing a 
of the remainder for oserhauling the meat on the third y» 
the other half for o\erhauling on the tenth day. _ jo 

be packed in a barrel or a box with a few holes in the bo 
let the bloody water drain out. Keep the container ^ 

in it free of the ground or floor, a few inches up, so the bqui 
drain out. Before the pack is started, sprinkle a little of the 
ture over the bottom of the container. 


Fic 180 Dry cure Weigh and mix m Fic 181 Divide the curing 
gredients thoroughl) being cspeaally into ti%o approximately equal ' 

careful to mix the finely poudered one portion to use at once, the oi 
saltpeter through the salt, for later resalting. 
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In applying the curing mixture one must take precaution to use 
the proportionate amount to each piece The dry cure ingredients 
are mixed in the proportion of 8-2-2 and the total is 1 0 pounds. One- 
half of this amount, or 5 pounds, is to be applied to 100 pounds of 
meat when it is first put in cure. For example, each 15 pound ham 
should receive the application of 15 per cent of the 5 pounds of 
mixture or three-fourths of a pound, each 20 pound ham, 1 pound 
Bacon strips, because of their large surface in proportion to weight, 
are frequently over salted. It will require some practice to deter- 
mine properly the amount of mixture required by each piece. 

Put each ham and shoulder into the pan of curing mixture and 
rub the meat thoroughly with the mixture A slow circular motion 
in applying the mixture on both flesh and skin sides tv’ill prove most 
efficacious Force some curing mixture into the hock and along the 
cut face of the butt, taking care not to injure the hand on the butt 
bone in the process Cover the face of the cut with the mixture and 
pack the pieces carefully in place The heavier pieces should be at 
the bottom and the lighter ones on top Do not pack the meat more 
than 3 feet deep Repeat the process in overhauling The pieces at 
the top of the original pack should be at the bottom when the meat 
is resalted 

In mild weather, cover the box with a clean cloth to prevent flies 
and other insects from getting at the meat In very cold v'eather, 
the meat should be covered or otherwise protected against freezing. 
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Meat that is alloi^ed to freeze before or after u is put into cure w 

never produce a fine product cprond apphcation 

It a .eiy m.ld cure .s desrred. do is to be 

to bacon or other small P'^es of por dry-cure nu* 

used shortly after it ,s cured, the “'ttl amu™t oj the^dj^^^^ 
ture used per 100 pounds of meat can to the next, it u 

be Vept for longer periods, from one curing seas 
necessary to give the meat a rare remsm m 

Curing Time /or Dry Salt Method The tueu 
cure about 2 days per pound for haim and *“uWe 
days per pound for smaller pieces For example, “ 1 P ^ 
shLd cure 20 days, a 20-pound ham 40 days, a » P^;“„ 
bacon 15 days Different sired pieces should use 

their weight. Farmers who wish to store this meat 
often remove the pieces of meat at full time, string t , 
them to hang for about 2 weeks before smoking thOT 
Weather conditions influence the length of time mea 
lor the best results A longer time is required , meat 

very cold v.eaiher than in milder weather Much home 
has become oversalted by being left in the cure loo ^ 

other hand if meat is taken out of the cure too soon and " H 
remains cold, the meat may be only partially cured becau 
not take the cure when the temperature of the meat go 

Pumping concentrated brine into curing meat, poking 
ham joints rcmo\ ing the aitchbone, opening the stifle joints 
shoulder joint or boning and slicing enure cuts are all * roper 
an effort to speed up the penetration of the salt. 'Where the p 
temperatures are available and the meat is in good condiii^» 
methods are unnecessary Where temperatures are too hig u 
meat is not in good, sound condition, these methods may or may 
prevent spoilage nices 

Scientifically prepared curing salts with smoke flavor and 
ready for use in the dry curing and the brine or sweet pickle cu 
of meals can be purchased at the grocery store They consist ° 
accurately proportioned, carefully combined blend of 
meat salt with balanced sugar-curing ingredients The conde 
wood smoke ingredient imparts the curative and flavoring 
lies of smoke to the meat while u is curing This method of 
and flavoring at the same time saves extra work and adds deli 
flavor j 

The Morton method recommends pumping pickle into 
other large pieces of meal along the bones and at the joints 
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Fig 183 Brine may be pumped into hams and other large 
pieces along the bones and at the joints 


starts the cure right next to the bone, offsetting the chance of bone 
taint, and gives a mild, thorough cure in the center of the meat. 
After the pickle is pumped into the meat, the dry or sugar-cure is 
rubbed on the outside of the meat in the regular manner.' 

Smithfield Processed Ham. An especially cured ham is prepared 
in Virginia and other South Atlantic States and has a countrywide 
reputation as the Smithileld ham. Its distinctive aroma and flavor 
are supposed to come from fattening the hogs on peanuts. However, 
large numbers of fresh hams are shipped from the Middle West to 
points in Virginia where they are given the Smithfield cure. Hogs 
produced in the corn-belt states are not fed peanuts, so the distinc- 
tive taste of the Smithfield ham undoubtedly is the result of special 
processing rather than the feeding of peanuts. 

These hams are cut with the long shank attached. They are 
cured in a dry mixture for 5 to 7 days, depending on their weight. 
They are then overhauled, resalted, and held in cure from 25 to 30 
days (li^ days per pound). After this dry cure is completed the 
hams are washed in warm water, dried, sprinkled with pepper, and 
cold smoked (70®-90®r.) for 10 to 15 days, after which they are aged 
and mellowed by hanging in a dry room. These hams improve with 
age and are in perfect condition when ] year old. 

Box-Cured Bacon. The box cure has been developed to produce 
mild, fancy breakfast bacon with an appetizing flavor. The Morton 
Salt Company has developed a special sugar cure and a box for 

*Home Curing Made Easy, published by Morton Salt Company, of Chicago, 





Fic. 184. A «rong w-atmighi conumer >»uh suiuble co»cr 
U required lo box cure tancy bacon. 


curing fancy breakfast bacon. The box should ^i^^-i^erial 

v.atenight. Hardwood, such as oak or maple, is the l^l 
to use in constructing this box. The length and breadth o . iq 
should be approximately the size of an aserage bacon s 
inches wide and 20 inches long. The depth can be dewrmi ^ 
the number of bacon strips to be cured at one time. Ordni ^ 
box about 24 inches deep will accommodate the bacon sides 


5 or 6 hogs. latted 

The top used to co\er the meat in the box should be as 
gadget of the proper size to fit inside the box. Thb can be 
down by sufficient weight, or a hinged top can be made of the pr 
dimensions so it will press on the slatted tray against the ^ 
hold it under pressure while curing The pressure should be 


but not heavy. 

This method is most successful for curing bacon, 
shape of the pieces enables dose packing. Select well streaked, 
bacon sides or bellies and tnm the edges and ends square, ® 

the strip ]usi large enough to fit flatly inside the box to be used. 

The formula for box-curing is 5 pounds of salt, 3 pounds of 
and 5 ounces of saltpeter per 100 pounds of meal. Mix the ingreo*^ 
cnis well and then take a handful of the mixture and 
cscnly oscr the bottom of the box. Now pack a lajer of bacon siu^^ 
just as closely as possible in the container. Tamp each belly as »t ^ 
packed with a wooden block in order to flatten it out and renio' 
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Fjc. 185. Stringing a cured ham for 
smoVing. Hams and shoulders through 
shank; bacon, reinforce flank end tviih 
hardwood skewer or clean galvanized 
tv ire to hold it square in smoke. 


Fic. 186. Scrub strung meat tvilb stiff 
brush and hot (110* to 125* F.) svater 
so It svill take brighter color in smoke. 


any air pockets underneath. Distribute more of the curing mixture 
evenly over the top of the meal and then pack another layer of meat 
and continue this operation until the box is ful). 

Do not fail to sprinkle the lop layer of meal with a portion of the 
cure mixture when it is packed. In a few days a curing pickle will 
be formed through the action of the curing ingredients on the juices 
of the meat. In a short time there will be enough brine to cover 
the entire pack. The time for curing is the same as for the other 
methods of curing described previously. 

Repacking or overhauling is necessary in from 7 to 10 days after 
the start of the cure. At this time any leftover portion of the original 
dry-cure mixture should be rubbed on the meat, and the top and 
bottom pieces should be reversed when they are repacked. 

Corning Beet 

Corning, which means curing with brine, is used to preserve the 
cheaper cuts of beef for future use. The foremost products of beef 
processed in this manner are corned beef and dried or chipped beef. 

In preparing corned beef, the plate, rump, and chuck are gener- 
ally used. Meat from fat animals makes better corned beef than that 
from thinner ones. 
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Cut the beef into pieces. 5 or ® the 

of uniform thickness so they may be ,t\i,ould be 

cunng container Just as soon as the beef is chillea 
corned ^elcr put frozen meat into cure g 

Weigh all the pieces of beef, and for each 100 p 
pounih of salt. Sprinkle a layer of salt about °"=-^““‘"”"fXch 
^ler the bottom of the vessel (a stone )ar 
has been thoroughly cleaned) pack the cuts of ^ 
sible making a layer 5 or 6 inches thick, then 4lh 

of salt and meat, being careful to cover the top layer o 

considerable salt. , toluuon 

AUo\% the salted meat to remain overnight, then add 
composed of ingredients in the following and 

pounds of meat, use 4 pounds of sugar, 2 ounces of halting « 

4 ounces of saltpeter dissolved in one gallon of of 

Mix thoroughly and pour over the meaL Then add 3 gai , 
water Keep the meat entirely under the bnne by using a 
covcr-vsith a weight on it Do not permit any meat to projea 
the liquid, for this will cause the brine to spoil m a short tim 
If the meat has been corned during the winter and must be p 
into the summer season watch the bnne closely dunng 
this IS the lime, more than any other »ason, that it is hkely to s^ 

If the bnne is ropy, discard it and proceed in the same roann 
previously descnbed for pork. 

To cure thoroughly, beef should be kept m the ^ ° _j 

da^-s Meal removed from the bnne should be hung up and drain 
thoroughly before wrapping or smoking 


CuRTsc Tongue 


Tongue is one of the most popular meat delicaaes Beef 
IS generally understood when tongue is employed as an 
fied expression, but calf, lamb sheep, and pig tongues also are 
consumed. Beef tongues are used fresh, smoked, sweet pickled, a 
canned. Lamb tongue is usually pickled. Sheep tongue is genera j 
used for making sausage Pig tongue is canned. , 

Tongues can be cured in the same bnne as that given for com 
beef The time of curing is 


Beef longue 
Calf tongue 
Pig tongue 
Lamb tongue 


Days 
25 to 30 
12 to 14 
10 
8 
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After they are cured, washed, and drained they can be given a 
light smoke or they may be cooked without smoking 

Lamb 

Among the peoples of the USSR and some of the satellite coun 
tries, cured mutton is regarded as quite a delicacy The neck, shoul 
der, and ribs are cut into small pieces and then sprinkled with salt, 
pepper, pieces of garlic, dill, and parsley The meat is then placed 
in a stone crock and covered with boiled vinegar allowed to cool, 
to which has been added an equal quantity of water flavored with 
tarragon The meat is allowed to remain in this mixture for several 
hours to a day Many eat the cured meat raw without smoking or 
cooking It 

Lamb or mutton cured in this manner is generally run on long 
skewers, separating each piece with onions, slices of bacon, and firm 
tomatoes They are then exposed to a flame or broiler and the juice 
IS collected The meat is cooked rare and served on the skewer, gen 
erally with rice The Russians call this Caucasian Shachlik or 
Shahshlik In Armenia, lamb or mutton prepared in this manner, 
with a few national variations, is known as Shish Kebab Both are 
delicious when broiled out of doors o/er a low charcoal fire 

Lamb is easily and quickly cured, but there is the disadvantage 
that the cuts dry rapidly after smoking and tend to become strong 
in flavor Legs and shoulders are the parts usually cured although 
any portion may be presened by curing for later use Ribs, loins, 
and breasts that have been cured and smoked may become disa 
greeably dry and strong m flavor after only 3 or 4 weeks in storage 
Smoked legs store better than shoulders, but even legs will become 
fairly dry and hard after 2 to 4 months storage at room temperature 
Some families prefer the gamey flavor of cured lamb, and cure 
several cuts for special use Freshly smoked lamb may be boned and 
canned in the pressure cooker by those who wish to prevent the 
meat from drying 

Either the brine or dry cure method may be used in cunng lamb 

Brine-Cunng Lamb A standard formula, calls for 8 pounds of 
salt, 2 pounds of white or brown sugar, and two ounces of saltpeter 
The mixture, dissolved in cold water to make 6 gallons, produces a 
mild bnne Pack the meat carefullj and closely in a crock or other 
clean container Pour in the cold (36® to 38®F ) brine until the pack 
begins to float and then proceed as previously described for other 
bnne-cured meat 
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S.xgaUons ofbnne should coser 100 pouni ot 
u. .muffiaent, more bnne should be mode and used to submerge m 

”?Uaul the meat on the th.nl to fifth day O-Aanb^* 

and coser n.th Ure bnne. repeat at the end of 

about 3 tseeks the large pieces of meat mil be v.e 

results each piece of meat should remain .^Saul 

each pound. Smaller pieces should be remosed at the 

mr^criine they mil be too salty Aepmces m tepid 

afL curing and aUow diem to soak tor a halt hour d'am 1 
you desire the smoked Has or. hang m the smokehouse and expos 

to hardiiood smoke com 

DryCurmg Lamb Make up a mixture of dry ingredients 
posed ot 5 pounds of salt, 4 pounds of sugar, and 4 
peter tor each 100 pounds ot Iamb Mnc the ingredients thoroug J 
spnnkle a little on the bottom ot the clean ™ 

pat the proportioiute amount on each piece of lamb, nt B 
pieces carefully into the pack. Apply about tii o-thirds o r ^eat 
ture the tint ume, the remaining third being used iihen the 
IS oserhauled 3 to 5 days later The meat may be left in cure u 
used or ma) be remos ^ for smobing 

CuwNC Game Meats 

Ver^ little expenmentation has been done to determine 
methods for cunng and smoking game meats In some loa i 
sshere game lasss permit possession of the meat after the clos 
the hunting season, cunng and smoking of senison has been ca 
on The methods follossed, hosxever, base been chiefly those co 
monly used to presene meat of domestic animals * 

Recent attempts to find methods for presersing any surplus 8® . 
base undoubtedly contnbuted to the recent interest in smo 
game Popular amcles on the smoking of game hase 
sporting periodicals the press and a less cookbooks, but these a 
counts gi\e only general information as to methods and techmqu 


Therefore, until some expansise data based on research are as 


Ui.V.k VA kiaui — 

able those svho v.ish to preserve game meat for any appreciable 
length of lime v.ill have to rely on the results obtained m curing 
and smoking domestic animal meats 

‘ Cured nnoVed and canned game meau are subject lo possession 
inij dosed seasons the same as tresh gaeoe Consult the local game warden 
this information (Appendix E) 
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Venison resembles beef and mutton in texture, color, and general 
characteristics Its flavor is distinctive, suggesting beef rather than 
mutton The directions given for the curing of beef and lamb may 
be used in curing venison Corned and dried venison can be proc 
essed in the same manner as that described for beef Cured and 
smoked reindeer and bear loins were formerly a delicacy in Russia 
and were obtainable in the best food shops 

Curing Fowl 

Although the curing and smoking of fowl is a recent development 
m the United States, the Chinese have been preserving ducks in this 
manner for centuries Cured smoked turkey is a delicacy that is fast 
growing in popularity in the United States 

Turkeys, Ducks, and Chickens The fowl to be used for curing 
should be well fattened Care should be taken not to break the skin 
in the dressing and handling process Birds with badly torn skin 
should not be cured In preparation for curing, the head, neck, 
shanks, and feet are removed, leaving the body cavity open at both 
the front and rear ends The removal of the tendons m the drum 
stick is suggested to provide for better penetration of the curing 
ingredients into the meat of tliat portion of the bird 

Turkeys may be cured by either the brine or dry salt method A 
suitable brine cure mixture consists of 6 pounds of salt, 3 pounds of 
brown sugar, and two ounces of saltpeter dissolved in 41^ gallons 
of water This brine contains approximately 33 per cent of salt and 
has a salinometer reading of about 70® at a temperature of SS^F 
About four times this indicated quantity of brine is required to 
cover 100 pounds of moderately large, drawn turkeys when packed 
carefully in a 50 gallon barrel 

Pack the turkeys in a suitable crock or a clean well soaked barrel 
in the same manner as previously described for other meat Place 
a clean board and a stone or some other weight to hold the turkeys 
down when the brine is added Pour the solution over the turkeys 
until the) are covered with a slight excess of liquid It is important 
that the meat and the pickle mixture be approximately 38®F when 
the curing process is to begin and it should be kept at that point 
throughout the curing period At weeklj intervals the turkeys 
should be removed from the container and repacked in order to 
remix the bnne and to insure that it will come in contact with all 
parts of the birds 

Experiments conducted by the U S Department of Agriailture 
indicate that dressed turkeys weighing from 14 to 20 pounds should 
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r=n.ain in the curing solution femot^ S” 

pound. After the turhejs are cured „der each 

the brine and washed in warm water. p of the back, 

wing close to the body, tying the^d tianir in this sam^ 

Then hang up the birds to dry. They should hang in this sa 

manner when smoking. 






Fic. 187. Pladng a turkey lo bnnc. Turkeys, docks and 
chkkens may be cured enher by bnnc or dry-salt method. 


Gourmet ilfngazine reoaramends a dry-cure method for ® 
turkey's. In cutting off the head of the turkey lea\e the neck ^ 
as possible. Cut the neck skin in a straight line following the 2 
bone. Pull back the neck skin, cut the windpipe, and then 
to draw the bird After the turkey has been dressed, bend the s 
less neck and slick it into the easily Flap the neck skin oser 
neck opening Fasten it on the back of the bird svith skewers an 
by bending the ssing lips backward. This is necessary to catch ® 
fat that uUl ooze out during the smoking. 

Fill a small piepan ssith sery fine salt and heat it thoroughly it' 
the oven In a kettle large enough to hold the turkey, bring water 
to a rapid boil and submerge the turkey. \\Tien the water h 
returned to the boiling point, continue the boiling oser a “'S 
flame for 5 to 7 minutes, depending on the s\eight of the turkey- 
minutes is sufficient for a H-pound turkey. Remose the turkey fro''' 
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the water, drain it quickly, and, 'working very rapidly, rub into its 
skin 1/2 ounce finely ground saltpeter and as much o£ the very hot 
salt as the meat will absorb. Continue to rub salt into the bird 
until it has cooled to luketv'arm, which should take about 15 to 20 
minutes. This dry-curing must be done as rapidly as possible to rub 
in the greatest amount of salt. Dissolve ^ pound of salt in I pint 
of boiling water, and inject this brine with a needle syringe into the 
wing and leg joints and along the flat part of the breastbone. Stuff 
the cavity of the turkey with a large bunch of fresh herbs— tarragon, 
marjoram, thyme— or any combination of the three. Secure a stout 
cord loop around the legs, wrap the turkey entirely in cheesecloth, 
and tie the ends with a cord on the legs. Now the bird is ready for 
the smoke house. Chickens and ducks can be cured in the same 
manner as turkey. 

Geese, The legs and breast of the goose are the only parts used 
in curing and smoking goose. 

The legs and the breast are cut from the goose and placed in 
brine. Trim off both sides of the breast and both legs. Place the 
two pieces of breast together, meat side in, and sew the skin all 
around. When the breast is completely enclosed fasten the twine at 
one end as a loop to hang up the meat. Trim smooth both legs and 
fasten a twine loop to each. Make a brine consisting of 1 pound of 
salt and pound granulated sugar dissolved in 2 quarts of boiling 
water. Leave the meat in the pickle for 5 weeks. Remove, rinse tsdth 
warm water, and hang up to dry. The goose meat is now ready for 
the smokehouse. 

Pheasants. A good brine cure for pheasant is a solution consisting 
of 2 pounds of sugar, cured salt, i/i box of allspice, and I gallon of 
water. The birds are dressed similar to a roasting chicken or turkey. 
They must be completely submerged in the solution for 7 to 10 days. 
After curing, they are placed in cold water for about 12 hours and 
then hung up to drain and dry for another 12 hours. They are 
then smoked. 

Fish 

Fish may be corned, brine-cured, dry salted, smoked, or pickled. 
These methods are more advantageous than canning because they 
are simpler, require little equipment, are less expensive, and permit 
utilization of fish not canned successfully. 

Presen'ation While Fishing. Sport fishermen, and the casual 
angler, frequently bring in fish in poor condition. Sometimes the 
fish must be relegated to the garbage can. This is often the case 
when the -iveather is warm and the fisherman is far from home. 
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if the proper procedure is followed. Bleed me jhe 

by pulling out the gills completely. , blood and intestinal 

Esh as soon as possible, scraping out all traces spoilage; 

material. Wash the body cavity thoroughly 
if a thorough cleaning job is not done, the fis P 

than if it were not cleaned at all- 



Fic. 188. Do not let fish lie on ibe gras*. Bleed it as soon as caught 

out the gills completcl). Then follow proper procedure to preserve it s' 


fishing 


To one cup of fine table salt add one tablespoon of pepper- * 
thoroughly and rub the belly cavity well, also the flesh, at the ^ 
of about one tablespoon to ^ pound of fish, sprinlding a sm 
amount on the shin side. 

Place the fish in a clean bashet or box. A loose packing of 
leaves around the fish has been found effective in inland regio 
Cover the container with several thicknesses of burlap. Do 
the burlap rest on the fish but keep an air space a fevs' inches ® . 
them. Keep the cloth well moistened with water, since evaporatio 
of moisture lowers the temperature in the container. Corned m tnu 
manner, fish will remain in good condition for at least 24 
when ice is not available. WTien rinsed thoroughly in 
water these fish are ready for cooking in any manner desired, 
rolled in salt and packed with as much of it as will cling to them. 
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the fish will keep tor about 10 da>s. Before they are cooked, be sure 
to freshen them^ tor about 10 hours in one or two changes of fresh. 

™Alraosrany variety of fish may be cured at home. As a rule, the 
so cS "Ln” species are salted more readily: salt brtne does not 

's; S.W .. ..u. -■. "iit 

herrine blue pike, yellow pike, catfish, perch, and pickerel. Others 

tTmVbe%"altei'at hom"e are sheepshead -P- 

fish, river herring (alewife). eels-in tact, almost any fish of satis 

'“sa& fishes, commonly salted at home, are cod hake cusk, 

pollock, bluefish. sea trout, cliannel bass, ^ F,„ida 

ilmon. shad, sea bass, rockfish. maaerel. sea herring, and Florida 

"'Brt^e-Curing. Brine-curing fish at home 

aocks. tight fitting covers, tubs or cuPdown “ P 

knives, A family curing less than 50 pound of 

sharp knife and two 2-gallon stoneware cro . , foreign 

are preferable because there is little danger of leakag^ 

navors are not absorbed by the container walls, and the crocks may 

be used later tor other purposes. "three-ouarters” 

use only pure, clean -It of fair^ n 
ground or “dairy fine.” Finely grouna sail P 
forms into brine and penetrates the fles mor p 
The method of curing, in general, is the an^^e for aU «rietm^ 

Small fish are split down 'he back so a* “ ' backbone^and 

with the belly not cut through. Cut just unue 

then score the fiesh with the point of a knife "'<="aU about^one 

inch apart. Clean the g"ns from the split head. 

‘“LaTg“e^;:i^irfilUTnd the backbone is removed^ T^^^^ 

collarLne just below the gills is not cut away. If this > done^the 
fish is damaged in handling and, if U is sino e , p 
from the hangers in the smokehouse, because the skin and flesh w. l 
not hold the weight unless the collarbone is ^PP“" i 

The flesh of the large pieces or filets is scored on the insjde long, 
ludinally to a depth about inch at interva , 

These ems should not be so deep that they P^nf ^ 

Cut the pieces long enough to lie flat on the bottom of the con 

“Tldck-skinned, spiny-finned fish with large *“lcs, such as mrp^ 
suckers, buffalo, black bass, cliannel bass, and catfish. 
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skinned and the fins removed. This is done 

along each side of the fin and pulling it y an water, after 

All fish to be brined are trashed 'horough^ m fresh tt am 

which they are soaked for 30 ■"'"“f removes 

the proportion of cup of salt to I ga from the shin, 

the diffused blood from the flesh and cuts 

After brining, the fish are drained with sides 6 

Obtain a shallow wooden box about 2 feet sq 
inches high. Fill it with dry salt. Scatter a thin layer o jj ^ge 
bottom of the crock or keg in which the fish ^e salmthere .L 

each piece of fish with salt, and rub salt into the place h 
flesh is scored. Pick up the fish with as much salt “ J " ^3 3 „ 
and pack in the container, skin side down. Arrange the p 
an even layer will result. .,iiv the one 

With large fish, this is best done if the thick side. ^ 
with the backbone, is placed next to the wall of the 
extra piece may be placed in the middle, if needed.^ ^ 
overlap each other as little as possible. Scatter a i)”" „ .t 

over the layer of fish, and arrange the next layer ol fish in p 
right angles to the preceding layer. „,Ved in 

Small fish, such as spots, butterfish. and croakers, are pacx 
a ring with the tip of the head touching the walls of the con 
It will be necessary to lay one or two fish across the 
(he layer level. Stagger successive layers so that each fish res 
two fish of the layer below. Scatter salt between each lay®*; 
top la)er of fish, both large and small, should be packed skin si 



Fic. 189 Methods of packing large fish {left) and small fish (nghO •" container 
for bnne^alting 
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The amount o£ salt used, says the U S Fish and W.Idhfe Service 

depends on the punty and gram o£ the salt (less is 

exLple. .£ the salt ts o£ high purity and small gram), the ^on o 

the year (more salt is required m warm weather), size and latness 

(large, thick, or £at tish require more salt), and probably lengt 

Use;vation The proportion of salt used runs from to Va o 

L total weight of the fish A general rule is to use ^t 

to three parts fish In salting, be careful not to P™P 

proportion-an excess will ' burn” the fish, lowering the quality 

^ Place a loosely fitting wooden cover on the top layer of fish and 

weight It ^n kirLd rocU or bricks, previously well washed 

and scrubbed, make good weights The fish will 

Small fish, like spots or croakers, may be tfuck thro g 

pletely brine cured m 48 hours, thicken larger, a .vcention 

quire a week or 10 days At the end of this time, i f_„h saturated 

of a few varieties, the fish are removed, scrubbed m a fr“h saturate 

brine with a stiff bristle brush, then repacked with a ^ 

terms of salt between layers Layers must be 

container with a fresh saturated salt hnne an s 

in a cool, dark place After three months, or ‘^e fir« 

'Xyl,rg The dry^“h rumTfislTsTTt adapted ~ 

uTppSdTTe:f:!ly^rnTr^" 

difficult to cure and they keep a shorter time ^ a ra’e. dry salted 

fish keep longer than those “red ‘ J ^"^ake, and pollock, also 

The home curing of cod, haddocl^ c , r 

to most large nonfatty fish, is given here 
The fish are bled by cutting the throat and 
as soon as caught When the fish reach s ore ^ , bonv collar 

oughlywashedTheh^discutofibutthe 1^^^^^^ 

Te‘?:>aX3hng”crdm,T.helefts.d\ofth^ 
the knife edge at a slight downward slant, so t a . .t,- back 

bone If the knife blade is held level, much flesh If ^ 
bone Continue the o^ the knif^blade just 

Sr. iTrdT're hT" T a sl^ apward a„g,e. and ™t 

down to the tail The fish is now separated into two sides of filleu 
It the cutting IS veil done, the sides are perfectly smooth, with 
practically no flesh left on the backbone 
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Another method, espeaally adapted to smaller fish (from 2 to 5 
pounds) IS to cut down the middle of the belly to the sent (anal 
opening) Laj the fish on the edge of the table so that the head 
oserhangs Grasp the head and gi\e a quick dossnward jerk, which 
removes the head more quickly and easily than by cutting With the 
fish lying on its side, cut above the backbone from neck to tail hold 
mg the knife horizontal and working from the belly side This cut 
must not be too deep It must not go through the back skin Next, 
cut the backbone below the vent (leaving about one fifth of lad 
seaion as a hinge) Cut forvsard just below the backbone to the 
head, thus removing it Make another cut below the remaining 
section of backbone in the tad section, so that salt may penetrate 
The fish should now he open in one piece 

After the fish is split, scrub the inside of the belly cavity vsilh a 
piece of coarse sacking to remove the black skin and to clean away 
blood membranes and bits of viscera Place the fish in a tub of 
vsater, wash and brush thoroughly with a stiff bnstle brush Only 
pure, fresh dnnVing water should be used- Bnne made m the pro- 
portion of I cup salt to 1 gallon water is often preferable to plain 
water Aftensard dram the fish to remove surplus moisture 
Dredge the fish in a box of sail as m bnne salting Stack the 
fish in rows on the floor, choosing a place where the bnne formed 
Will run a way to a dram First, scatter a thin layer of salt on the 
place where the fish are to be stacked, and arrange them in place 
by alicmaimg heads and tads Scatter a hiile salt between the layers 
of fish Fish are piled flesh side up except for the last layer which 
15 pded skin side up The average amount of salt used is 1 pound 
to each -1 pounds of fish 

The fish are taken out of salt after 48 hours to one vseek, depend 
mg Upon the size of the fish and the weather In damp or stormy 
weather, they are allowed to remain m the salt, as it is useless to 
attempt drying Less lime is required for salting in warm vseaihcr 
When the fish are ready for drying they should be scrubbed m 
bnne to remove all excess salt and diru No traces of salt should be 
visible on ihe surface After draining 15 to 20 minutes, the fish are 
ready for the drying racks These are frames of wood covered vMth 
chicken wire and standing on legs about 4 feet high A slat top of 
thin poles or laths may be substituted for wire mesh if a 2 inch 
space is left between laths The drying racks must be placed on dry 
ground preferably covered with gravel 

Oxidation or rusting of the fish occurs mostly readily if they arc 
dried in direct sunlight II the fish are kept shaded m a breezy 



location, they will dry well with a clear For this ^ 

ing is best dLe in the shade ^ tty be hung 

by air currents. If only a P** o£ a shed’^or bam where 

under overhanging eaves, or from the 
there is good cross-ventilation. 
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stack Additioital moisture is pressed out of the flesh “ ^ 

cannot be taken out to dr, the next day because o 
tieather they must be replied at the close of the day placing the top 
lasers of fish at the bottom It the sseather continues to he unfasor 
able for drying the fish are left m the stacks but are replied every 
other day tilth a small amount of fine salt (about 1 pound to lu 
ponnds of fish) scattered hetsseen layers 



Tic 19^ Sheeflih drying on racks bes de Eskimo home during late summer 
Kouebue Alaska 


A smoke smudge under the drying racks may oe necessary for the 
first day at least to present the flies from blowing the fish The 
smudge should be made of green wood or a wood fire smothered by 
green branches Resinous woods such as pine or fir must not be 
used The time required for drying depends upon weather condi 
lions the size of the fish and the length of preservation desired 
Fairly large cod haddock hake or pollock must receive 60 hours of 
air drying— about six good days of drying The usual test to deter- 
mine suffiaency of drying is to press the thick part of the flesh be 
tween thumb and forefinger if no impression can be made the fish 
are sufficiently dried 

The cured fish are wTapped in waxed paper packed in a thm 
wooden box tightly covered and stored in a cool dry place At the 
fim signs of rust mold or reddening scrub the fish off in a salt 
bnne and dry in the air for a day or two 
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no 193. Shrimp sun drying on platform 


Pickling 

Because o£ the abundance ot our 

ican never has ventured into the culmai 7 yv > prone to put 
to be discovered so many delicious surp i • spleens, 

into the discard such meats as '„f ,^^50 meat organs 

hearts, kidneys, tripe, feet, and tails. J meats. These, it 
are richer in iron and vitamins than . 

prepared right, are just as ful l ot toed va>« „„m take 

as steaks and roasts. Chief dilleren seasoning. But iihen 

more time in the cooking and V ^re not only nutri- 

one realizes that these so-called Nar ^ in utilizing 

tious but also delicious, he uill be the first to exper.me 

them to the best advantage. preserve some ot these 

Pickling and spicing is an excellen y .j.,m 

meats, and it increases their piquancy s jude meat, fish, and 
term pickled, although opU to meat and fish in 

vegetables cured in brine, is •''PP'.‘' ■jpr used in preserving. 

which vinegar, plain or spiced, wine, _ nickled pigs’ feet. 

Pickled Pip- Peet. In the P«=P“"“'’" “'mhlv as previously 
special care must be mken to ‘^™\leaned^and chilled they 

described (page 78). After the ^ dually 

should be put in cure at once. The clean. 
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.( kept m the vmegar tor 3 ueeks or even longer the qual.ty 

T jC‘^"e"Thn ts ntade by cooktng cored or nncured leet 
in a Uttle vsater until the meat slips trom the bon« The nica 
Lined broth in which the leet were cooked ‘hen ^““wed to 

vinegar and spice, brought to a boil, put in molds and allowed 
lell Additional cooked pork trimmings may be added , j 
' Here is another way to make pickled pip leeu Split ^ 

chilled leet and cover with water to which vinegar has been ddi^ 
Cook the leet slowly enough so that the skin w ill not part too rea y 
and the leet pull out ot shape Remove all ‘"Jl" . ‘f *?Lck 

and boil slowly (or 2 hours Alter cooking, chill the 
into a tight vessel, stone crock preterred. and cover with the rm 
broth Later the feet can be scr>ed cold or fned in a batter oi eggs, 
flour, milk, and butter 


4 pigs' feet 6 sshole closes 

3 cups vinegar 1 hay leaf 

1 onion 1 tablespoon salt 

12 sshole peppers 

Fickled Tnpe. The fatty inner lining of the stomach of cattle 
and sheep (tripe) is prepared by thorough cleansing and boiling 
Its large proportion of conneciuc tissue readily gelatinizes on boil 
ing rendering it an easily digested food It lacks flas or, but in the 
hands of a competent housewife or cook there are a great many 
methods of remedying this Beef tnpe is the kind most general y 
used. It should be thick, white, and fat— if dark and thin, the qual 
ity IS poor The ' honeycomb' part is generally considered the h^^^' 
this hovk ever, 13 a matter of individual opinion or taste "Plain or 
‘ regular," tnpe is smooth Pocket honeycomb,” shaped like a 
pocket, IS the end of the stomach lining, the outside smooth, and 
the inside honeycombed CalFs tnpe is more tender than beef 

Clean the tnpe thoroughly and nnse it in cold water, then scald 
It in hot water (a little belois the boiling point) IVhen sufficiently 
scalded, the inside linings of the stomachs may be remosed by scrap- 
ing which will lease a clean, white surface Tnpe should be boiled 
until tender, this usually takes about 3 hours Then it is placed in 
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cold water so that the fat may be scraped from the outside \Vhen 
this has been done, peel oil the membrane from the outside of 
stomach, and die dean white tripe is ready . 

Place the tripe in a clean, hardwood barrel “ 
and keep submerged in a strong brine for 3 or ^ ' r n sniced 
with cold water and cover with pure cider (loatine 

pickling liquid. Place a weight on the tripe to keep it from float g 

on the surface of the liquid. 

Spiced Corned Beef 

This is made in the same manner as corned beet, >>u“P>“s. 
and onions are added to the brine. In “ of 

ounces of pickling spices and two bulbs of gar ic P 
onions and place this in the brine with the mea . 
are for 100 pounds of meat. 

Pickled Tongue J 

1 beef tongue or 2 calf tongues Salt 

Vinegar to cover 6 whole FPP^’^“™ 

Juice of one lemon 2 or 3 tablespoons sugar 

2 onions '/ cup seeded raisins 

B whole cloves 1!4 tablespoons flour 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Cover the tongue with vinegar and soak 24 hours. 
cover with water, adding lemon juice, sliced , 'hour 

namon, salt and pepper. Cook slowly until tender, a Strain 
per pound. Skin and slice while warm. Brown the sug . 
liquid from tongue, adding 2 cups of liquid to sii^r. , until 
and then thicken the sauce with the flour that has een 
smooth vsith a small amount of cold water. Co® ^ until 

minutes, stirring frequently; add tongue and let si 
thoroughly heated in sauce. 


Spiced Tongue Slices 

1 beef tongue or two veal tongues 2 bay leaves 

% cup salt 

1 quart water 

2 j>ounds veal bones 

3 pieces celery 
12 cloves 


12 whole pepper corns 
2 cups sugar 
2 cups vinegar 
2 cups vs’atcr 

cloves fl small onions 

•Courtesy of Department of Home Economics. National U'C Stock 
Roaid. Chicaf?). Ill, 
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Wash tongue thoroughly Soak for tuo days tn >>nne made by 

colmtng s^t and uatlr Pour cB ,owi* untl 

svater Add the veal bones, celery, and sp.cK Cook ^ 

r," .«.i- 

"s - 

most am kind may be preserved for home use 

Herring both sea and river, are the most tm^rtant fish for pic 
hng Other popular species are haddock, mullet, catfish, 
caro, bufialo fish, eels, lake herring, lake trout, pike. ■ 

shellfishes, especially shnmp, oysters, clams, and 
tically all othS^food fishes, both fresh and salt water, are picUed y 
noncommercial or home methods to some extent. 

Fish that are pickled or marinated do not keep as long as 
preserved by salting or drying This difference is due part y to l^l 
weather conditiom, species of fish, and the method of i 

acetic acid content of the vinegar is also a factor To stop b3rt'" 
growth requires a vinegar with an acetic aad content of 15 per cen 
The ordinary commercial vinegar contains 5 to 6 per cent, ana ^ 
this may be too strong for the a\erage palate PicUing solution 
containing as little as 3 per cent acetic acid, ho\ve\er, svill 
spoilage for a wttV. or more, and the product may e\en be 
for months if stored in a cool place at a temperature of about 5U 
Distilled Vinegar u preferred since it has a standardized ace i 
acid content- Cider or other fruit vinegars are usually comidere 
unsuitable since the acetic acid content is extremely variable, an 
the fruit residues in the sinegar may gi\e the fish an "off taste 
Spices and herbs used in pickling should be fresh Best results are 
obtained by securing whole spices and herbs and crushing an 
grinding sufficient quantities to make up the reape at the time o 


pickling . 

Hemng Tlic first step in pickling hemng is to cut off the hea , 
and trim off the thin belly flesh to the sent Clean the cut hemng 
thoroughly, paying special attention to remosal of the kidney s'hi 
1 $ a dark streak along the backbone. Wash the fish in fresh 
and drain Pack the drav.n fish loosely in a aock, and coser svitn 
a brine testing 80“ salinometer cup of salt to 1 quart of water) 
and containing sufficient sinegar to give it an aadity of 2 5 per cent, 
llus requires about equal quantities of water and distilled vinegar 
The fish are left in this bnne until the salt has ‘ struck through, 
but must be removed before ilie skin starts to wrinkle or lose color 
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Length of cure, therefore, depends upon the judgment of the 
pickier, and varies with the temperature, freshness, and size of the 
fish. The average time is about 5 days, but may vary from 3 to 7 
days. 

\Vhen the herring are judged sufficiently cured, they are repacked 
more tightly, a very little dry salt is scattered among them, and they 
are covered with a salt vinegar pickle one-half the strength of that 
previously stated. The crock is stored in a cool place. At this stage, 
the fish cannot be kept for more than 2 or 3 weeks. 

The final process in pickling herring is the soaking of the herring 
in a tub of cold water for 8 hours. Remove the fish, drain, and place 
in a crock and cover with a solution of vinegar, salt, and water for 
48 hours. This solution is made up in the proportions of 1 gallon 
of 6 per cent distilled vinegar, 1 gallon of water, and 1 pound of 
salt. Some prefer to eliminate this last step, utilizing the herring 
immediately after they have been freshened in cold water. 


Cut Spiced Herring 


The quantities given in the following recipe are sufficient for 10 
pounds of cleaned herring. Whole spices are used. 


1 quart vinegar 

1 pint water 

3 ounces allspice 

2 ounces bay leaves 

2 ounces mustard seed 
1 ounce black pepper 


1 ounce red peppers 
1 ounce white peppers 
I ounce sugar 
1^ ounce cloves 
Yz ounce sliced onions 


Cut the vincgar-salt-cured herring across the body in pieces 1 to 
iiTcIies long. in layers in a crock with sliced onions, bay 

leaves, and spices. Cover with vinegar diluted with water in which 
the sugar is dissolved. Allow this liquid to stand in a cool place at 
least 24 hours before using. The cut, spiced herring may be re- 
packed in pint or quart glass jars. If packed in jars, the herring may 
be stored in a refrigerator where it will remain in good condition for 
as long as 6 months. Add to each jar a few fresh spices, a bay leaf 
or two, and a slice of lemon at the side of the jar to give an attrac- 
tive appearance. Rubber jar rings should not be used, since the 
vinegar causes them to deteriorate. 

Tlicre arc more formulas for pickled herring and other species 
such as carp, pike, salmon, cels, clams, oysters, mussels, and shrimp, 
but that would require more space than is available for fish in this 
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bool. These additional formulas and instructions are gnen in 
Fishery Leaflet IS Home Preservation of Fishery Products (a copy 
of which may be obtained on request to the Fish and Wildlife SOT 
ice United States Department of the Interior Washington 25 D C ) 

Drying Meat and Fish 

Probably the first method used to preserve meat and fish was dry 
mg in the wind and sun sometimes with smoke to intimidate the 
flies Thus treated fish and meat became an article of commerce 
and of food for man and beast could be stored for years if kept 
dry were portable durable nourishing and could be eaten with or 
without boding 

This method of preser\ing meat and fish on the North American 
continent was des eloped by the Indians and the white man learned 
It from these aborigines 

Not only do times change but names change with it Dried meat 
was desiccated meat in \\orld War I and dehydrated meat during 
\VorldWarII This dried meat a conceniraied protein material is 
nutritious palatable and easily stored for months at ordinary at 
mosphenc temperatures It was developed to meet an emergency 
and to save refrigeration faalities and tin plate cans 
Char qut from the French also means dried meat Biltong is a 
Dutch South African term for strips of sun-dried meat of antelope 
buffalo and other animals Jerky or jerked beef is the name given 
by our pioneers to meat dried m this manner 

Pemmican This is the Cree Indian vsord for meat prepared m 
such a way as to contain the greatest amount of nourishment in the 
most compact form The Indians made it of lean parts of meat- 
deer antelope and buffalo— dried in the sun and pounded or 
shredded and mixed into a paste with melted fat They flavored it 
with acid berries If kept dry it would keep for an indefinite time 
and IS thus particularly serviceable in Arctic and other explorations 

Pemmican is not only used as an emergency ration by explorers 
but hunters canoers and hikers rely upon it Here is how it is 
made 

Cut the lean meat of venison or beef into very thin slices Hang 
them in the sun where flies and dirt cannot contaminate them and 
allow them to dry thoroughly The strips may also be dried by sus 
pending them over a low fire made of hickory or ash wood until 
they become brittle The drying process may require a few hours 
or a day depending on the humidity 
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Pound or grind the dry strips of meat into a coarse powder and 
work in enough hot fat to make a thick dough Dried fruits such as 
raisins, apricots, or prunes may be pounded or ground with tlie 
meat before the fat is added 

Form the pemmican into one or more loaves and enclose it in a 
canvas or muslin casing so that it resembles an old fashioned plum 
pudding Dip tile loaf into melted paraffin to seal the wrapping 
and make it watertight, and then store it in a dry place 
Jerked Beef (dried beef) This was originally made by cutting 
beef into long thin strips dried in the air, without having been 
previously immersed in brine Later on it became the custom to 
cure the meat lightly in brine before it tvas air dried The word 
"jerked comes from the Spanish American charqut 
Jerked Venison Nearly every hunter has his own ideas about 
making ‘jerky ’ It is customary to cut the meat into strips 2 to 3 
inches thick They are then dipped into boiling hot brine The 
meat is placed on a smoking rack built of sticks A fire is made with 
green maple or other hardwood and, when the fire bums low, the 
rack with the meat on u is placed over the fire and the meat is 
thoroughly seared The fire should not be permuted to blaze, only 
to smoke, or the meat will be cooked instead of jerked Flies will 
not bother tins meat After it is smoked the meat should be dried 
in the sun as much as possible 

Dried Beef Our modern dned beef, sometimes called chipped 
beef, IS generally made from the round The three muscles com 
prising this portion of the beef are split lengthwise along the natural 
seams This is done so that the muscle fibers may be cut crosswise 
when the dried beef is sliced for table use The larger muscle may 
be split farther in order to have more uniform size of pieces The 
inside of the thigh is considered the choicest piece because it is 
generally more tender Cure the meat in the same manner as that 
described for corned beef (page 209) wiili the exception of adding 
an additional pound of sugar per 100 pounds of meat Allow the 
meat to cure about 2 days for eacli pound of weight of the pieces 
After being removed from the brine, drained and dned, it is ready 
for the smokehouse 

The drier the climate in general, the more easily can meats be 
dried In and regions good dried meat can be made by exposing it 
fresh (if protected from flies and dart) to the air 

Fish Preserving fish solely by diying in the open is not practiced 
extensively in this country This is because the vseather is not suit 
able in many localities and because the flesh of many species avail 
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able to *e nonccmmercal fishennan has - 

North Paafic and Atlantic States (and for shrimp 
Gull oE Mexico area) atr-drying offets some possibilities f 

"“^SinT-^FtSu^ iTmlroduced to this conntry by S^n 
di“lhennen'^tsho prepare it fm home use 
halibut, polloclt. ctisk. hake, rock cod, ^ simita fish sii* a 
content oE about 2 per cent ate suitable The head is remote 
mg the collarhone. The fish is split into ttio sides and the bacx 
bone remoied Then the sides are cut in long, narroti '"F 
an inch in iridth, lelt joined together at the collarbone They a« 
stashed thoroughly so that all traces of blood are remoied and the 
soaked in saturated salt bnne for 1 hour They are hung out to 
dn. preferably in a shady place inhere they t\ill not be exposed w 
direct sunlight. Drying requires from 1 to 2 weeks ^\^len wan 
for use, the rackling may be soaked for a few hours, and 
and made into fish cakes, fish loaf, or creamed fish. It is most oU^ 
eaten like jerked meat, howescr, without any preliminary prepara 


Bncd Shninp Small shnmp not suitable for the cotnmerc^ 
market, or lai^ catches whidi cannot be used fresh, may be dn 
at home. The shnmp are first svashed thoroughly, picking out a 
biu of seaweed and other foreign maicnal, and allowed to dram- 
Prepare sail bnne in the proportions of 1/2 quart 

of water Bnng to a boil, put in the whole washed shnmp Allow 
them to boil for about 10 minutes counting the time from the mo- 
ment when the bnne begins to boil after the shnmp base 
added. \\Tien the meat has separated from the shell it is cookw, 
which may be determined by breaking open a shnmp 
boiled shnmp in a thin layer to dry m the sun A slanting sh 
roof makes an cxcelleni drying platform The layer of shnmp must 
not be more than 1 inch thick. Turn them at half hour interva 
dunng ihe first day of drying $0 that all parts of the layer will be 
equally dned The shnmp arc gathered at night and stored m a 
dry, well sentilatcd place This must also be done at the first sign 
of ram Do not place a cosenng directly on the shnmp or they w iiA 
start to heat and sour 
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Drying requires about 3 days if the weather is good, and longer 
if drying conditions are unfavorable When the shrimp are 
thoroughly dry and hard, place them in a sack Beat the sack with 
a piece of board This separates the shells from the meats Then 
take a wooden frame, wire mesh screen with 14 t^^ch mesh and set 
It up at an angle Shovel the mixture of meats and shells against 
the screen as in sifting sand The bits of shell and waste fall 
through, while the meats roll down to the bottom of the screen 
From 100 pounds of green shnmp 12 or 13 pounds of dry shrimp 
should be obtained, together with an equal amount of shell The 
dried shrimp meat may be soaked in water for a few hours wiped 
dry, rolled in butter or in oil, and fried They are also excellent in 
cumes, gumbos, and jarabalayas When the dried meats are ground 
and mixed with butter and spices they make an excellent sandwich 
spread The dried meats are also used with beverages as appetizers 

Smoking Meat and Fish 

Smoked meats are those preserved by wood smoke following their 
curing by the dry or brine cured methods Cured meats are gen 
erally smoked before they are put into storage If the smoky flavor 
is not desired and the meat is not smoked, it should be hung up to 
dry until the dry cured meat loses about 5 per cent of its cured 
weight and the brine cured meat loses about 10 per cent 

Cured meats are smoked primarily to give them their familiar 
color and flavor Smoking lowers the moisture content, imparts an 
attractive mahogany brown color and mild, smoky aroma, and fur 
nishes some protection against bacteria and oxidation Relatively 
high smokehouse temperatures (1I0®F or above) with a light smoke 
will speed up the drying lower temperatures (80® to 110®F) with a 
dense fog of smoke will intensify the smoky flavor in meat 

Smokehouse temperatures vary according to the type of cured 
and smoked product that is being produced Meat for storage at air 
temperatures should be smoked m a temperature of 135®F until 
the inside of the meat has reached 110" Then the smokehouse 
temperature is lowered to 1 10* and maintained until the desired 
color IS attained 

After the meat has been cured it is removed from cure, washed 
and hung up to dry, or it is soaked and then dried Meat that has 
remained in cure too long should be soaked for an hour in warm 
water to dissolve some of the surface salt After it is washed it 
should be allowed to dry overnight 
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Smokehouses. Many types of smokehouses are used successfully 
to smoke meats, fowl, and fish. These houses xange from the tem- 
porary “one hog” type made from a 50-gallon barrel to permanent 
structures suitable for both smoking and storing meat. 

Smokehouses should be of reasonably light construction to permit 
easy regulation of temperature and flow of smoke and air. A rapid 
flow of air past the meat is needed at the beginning of the smoking 
operation to drise off surplus moisture. Less rapid air mosement 
near the end of the smoking period prevents excessive shrinkage in 
the weight of the meat. 

The drawings that follow were made by the agricultural engi- 
neers, United States Department of Agriculture. These drawings 
show details, so that blueprints will not be required by the builder. 

Barrel Smokehouse. A BO-gallon barrel, with both heads remov ed, 
or a box with tight sides, can be used for smoking small quantities 
of meat, fowl, or fish Set the barrel, w'ith head and body removed, 
over the upper end of a shallow, sloping, covered trench and dig a 
pit at the lower end for the fire. The heat of the fire can be con- 
trolled by covering the pit vvith a piece of sheet metal and mound- 
ing earth around the edges, so as to cut off most of the draft. Clean 
muslin or burlap hung over the top of the barrel will protect a 
I inch opening betvseen the barrel and the cleated top, which rests 
on broomsticks supporting the meat. 

Frame or Concrete Type. A smokehouse large enough for the 
average family needs U easily constructed out of wood and concrete. 
The outside fire pit makes temperature control easy and reduces 
the fire hazard Tight construction and well fitted ventilators pro- 
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vide effective regulation of the air flow past the meat. Movable 
two-by-fours across the house for hanging the meat enable the oper- 
ator to adjust the hangers to the size of the pieces of meat being 
smoked. Two or more tiers of meat can be hung in the house. A 
taller house, holding four more tiers of meat, can be served by the 
same fire pit. 

The cost of the lumber and other materials for this 6-by-6 by 
8*foot smokehouse will be about $65 if they must be bought new. If 
built of commercial concrete blocks the cost will be about $85. 
These prices may range widely in different localities. Masonry con- 
struction reduces the fire hazanl- Local stone which does not require 
much dressing or skill for shaping the pieces can be used at low 
cash cost. Logs are satisfactory if well fitted and chinked. 

The frame type of smokehouse should not be located nearer than 
50 feet to any otlier buildings- 

A solid frost-proof foundation is essential. A concrete floor is 
desirable, as it can be made rat-proof and is more easily cleaned 
than wood. 

The picnic-type firebox with a removable cover can also be used 
for cooking meals out-of-doors. Broiled and barbecued dishes can 
be prepared on this outside fireplace. The smoke pipe leading to 
the house must be plugged when the firebox is used as a stove or 
grill. A simple earthen pit at the end of the flue could be used in- 
stead of the concrete or brick firebo.x shown. Also a small wood- 
burning stove could be connected with the smoke pipe. In all cases, 
it is desirable to slope the pipe slightly upward toward the outlet 
in the smokehouse and to cover it with earth or masonry. This 
covering will hold the heat and, in connection with the slope, give 
a more positive draft. 

Ventilators should be built into the gables as shown in the draw- 
ings; a ventilator built in the roof Is difficult to keep watertight. 

Meat can be crowded into a smokehouse, the only rule being 
that no piece touch another or the wall. The space required varies 
with the weight of the cut, but 12 inches in width both ways and 2 
feet in height for each piece is a fair basis for estimating the capacity 
of the house. Movable rails and staggered hooks will make it pos- 
sible to adapt the equipment to the quantity of meat to be smoked. 

Remember that ^\ell-bunt, fly-tight smokehouses are not safe 
places to store unbagged smoked meat. Ultimately flies or fly eggs 
will get in, either on a piece of meat or when the door is opened. 
Smokehouses are used satisfactorily for storing meat if each piece is 
properly wrapped, bagged and hung separately, provided it is fly- 
proof and, perhaps, thief-proof. 
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Fic, 196 Picnic lypc firebox 

Proper Wood. Woods used for smoking depend much upon the 
locality and availability. In order of preference for smoking are 
hickory, maple, birch, ash, oak, dried apple svood, and dry svillow. 
Green hickory Hood and sandusc are the stsnderd fuels for smoking 
meat. \S'here timber is scarce corncobs may be used. Soft or resinous 
v.ood should not be used, for it ssill blacken the meat and give it 
an undesirable flasor. If paper or pine shavings are used to kindle 
the green hards\ood, be sure that all ha\e been completely burned 
or Tcmosed from the fire before the smokehouse door is closed- It u 
better, hovseser, to start the fire vwith the used v^oods and not vith 
paper or shasings from soft s%oods. because the ashes of these prod- 
ucts rise and stick to the meat. 
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All pieces to be smoked should be strung and scrubbed with 
warm water to remove the excess salt and grease. Hams and shoul- 
ders should be strung through the shank. Unless a regular stringing 
needle is at hand, make an opening through the shank with the 
narrow blade of the boning knife and pull a stout string through 
with a wire loop A wooden or wire skewer is usually run through 
the flank end of the bacon strip and the string inserted just below 
it. In the case of bacon, it is better to insert two loops just off the 
center so that the piece hangs smoothly without wrinkling. If 
wrinkling is permitted, the meat is hard to slice and some waste 
will occur. 



Fic 197. Well trimmed and smoked bam, bacon and shoulder It pays to trim 
cuts smoothly and evenly. 


A good procedure is to hang the cured washed meat in the smoke- 
house o\ernighl to drain and dry. Start the fire in the morning. If 
tlic meat is still dripping when smoking begins, hang the lower 
pieces in such a manner that the drippings do not strike the meat 
and make it streaked. Do not permit any lu o pieces of hanging meat 
to come in contact 

Pork. Cured pork may be smoked at a temperature of 100® to 
120®F. The \entilators should be left open, especially at flnt, to 
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penn.t the mo.s.ure to escape A h^s> ° al^he V«t™d Xr 

^ry Continue the smoking until the 

Tno days smoking should make it a nch mahogany broun 

Meat'that is to be aged or held for summer “ 

moreslouly The temperature is held at lO 

rebuilt intermittently over a pert^ of from ^ 

This smoking and drying process helps to preserve 

develop a mellovv flavor characteristic of smoked pork that h 

"'^ra'^'l^mb'^ Cured beef and lamb are smoked in the saM 
manner as pork The pieces to be smoked J„,ed 

the cure 2 or 3 days before being put into the J 

in a strong brine, it ts best to soak the pieces about 3 hours in c 
water to prevent a crust of salt from forming on the outside v^ 
the beef is smoked Washing the meat in tepid water and SOT 
hing clean with a brush is a good practice The pieces should then 
be hung up to dram After being drained they may be hung 
the smoVehouse « 

■SVhen the Fire is Vept going steadily and an esen temperature 
maintained, from 24 to 36 Hour \m11 be required to finish one 
of meat The meat should be cooled by opening the sentilatoR ot 
dooR as soon as it is smoked sufficiently When hard and FiTO, 
may be wrapped properly and stored for use later Dried beet my 
be used an^ time after it is smoked, although the longer it is store 


the dner it ss ill become 

Lamb may be exposed to hardwood smoke for about two days a 
a temperature of about 100" to 120"F in the same manner as cure 
pork. The meat may be remosed from the smokehouse as soon ^ 
It IS satufactorily colored, or left in for longer or intermittent smo 
ing if desired 

Fowls Turkeys ducks and other birds after taken from the cure 

should be rinsed in fresh water and drained thoroughly Be sure 
that none of the cure is left in the pockets of the body casities Put 
the bird in a stockinette and hang breast dowm Another method 
IS to loop a cord under each wing close to the body, tying the cor 
in the center abose the back Hang the birds and let them dnp until 
dry Allow them to hang in this manner, breast down, when being 
smoked This prosides for maximum exposure of skin as well as 
an opportunity for further drainage 

For cured turkeys make a fire of hardwood and maintain a tern 
perature of 135° to 140®F for about 16 houR This is more effective 
in producing desirable color than lower temperatures Howeser, a 
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temperature of approximately II0®F. for 20 hours results in about 
3 per cent less weight loss in the smokehouse than the higher tem- 
perature for a shorter period of time. After smoking the turkeys 
should be aged 4 weeks at 68**. The smoked turkey produced by 
this process must be cooked before eating. 

To produce a smoke-cooked turkey that is ready for eating with- 
out further cooking, the following procedure is recommended by the 
Extension Service, Texas A. and M, College, College Station, Texas: 

Make a brine of the following: 10 gallons of water; 9 pounds of 
salt; 1 pound of prague powder; pounds of sugar; 4 ounces of 
ham spice emulsion. This mixture should give a reading of 45 to 
50 per cent saturation when measured with a sodium chloride 
salinometer. 



Flc. 19S TutLc>s 3od ducLs smoting in stockinettes. 
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After the bird has been dressed and chilled thoroughly it must 
be pumped for curing Pump the foss! sMth the brine mixture y 
injecting 10 per cent of its weight Stitch svith pressure pump using 
small or medium sized needle Pump bird to give uniform distn 
button of brine in all muscles This s\ill require on each side ol 
the bird three stitches in the breast one m the thigh one in each 
drumstick one m each wing and one in the back 

After pumping has been completed co\cr the bird with the brine 
mixture and be sure it is completely submerged keep it in the 
solution for 3 da)s Remose and dram thoroughly Be sure that 
none of the brine is left in the pockets of body cavities Put it in 
stockinette and hang breast down After it is about dry put it in 
the smokehouse with the heat control set at 170®F As soon as it is 
completely di^ smoke can be applied Smoke to a light lustrous 
pecan nut brown This usually takes 8 to 10 hours 
■\Vhen the desired color is obtained increase the temperature in 
the smokehouse to 185®F Cook the bird until the inside tempera 
ture at the thickest breast muscle area is 160®F To determine the 
heat accurately it is necessary to insert an inside meat thermometer 
in the bird at the thigh joints and breast muscles Approximately 
20 per cent shrinkage may be expected 
This process will cook the bird sufHcienily lo be eaten without 
additional cooking The cooked product will not keep under an or 
dinary refrigerator temperature any longer ihan other meats such as 
cured ham If the birds are to be held longer than two weeks they 
should be frozen packaged and held at 0°F 
Fish Smoking is a method which should be used more extensively 
in home food preservation of fishery products sajs the U S Fish 
and ^Vildlife Service \\ hen the curing is properly done it is in 
expensive and the product is of high quality attractive in appear 
ance and taste Although preservation by smoking usually lasts for 
a shorter tune than by salting the product is more appetizing 
If smoked fish spoils quickly and is poor in quality it is because 
the smoking has been done improperly If proper attention is 
given to materials and methods little difficulty should be expe 
rienced 

The efficiency of smoking depends on the drying action it is 
only a flavoring and coloring agent According to species fish may 
be smoked either in the round gutted split and beheaded or cut 
into pieces with or wiihoiit the skin removed 
There are two general methods of smoking fish hot smoking or 
barbecuing and cold smoking In hot-smoking the fish are hung 
near the fire usually not more than 3 or 4 feet distant and smoked 




at temperatures from ISO” to 200°F. so that they are partially or 
ssholly cooked. Therefore, svliile hot-smoked fish is very apiKtirmg, 
and requires no preparation, it vill keep for only a short time. In 
cold smoking, the fish are hung at some distance from ^ 
cring fire and smoked at temperatures usually lo;\er than JU t. (a 
temperature of 90«F. may be used occasionally). The degree ol 
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preservafon depends on the length of ttme the Hshes "W; 
Ih eold smoked a tew hours, tor j^-nple w.U^kee^^ 
time It an extended period o pr move The same general 

cold smoked from a few days to a ^ storing of cured 

principles governing the smoking, handling, and storing 

meats should be followed with fish smoked Mullet, 

shfdTspTnthLcteXm"^^^^ 

lake he‘^ing. whitefish and king imme 

longer without molding or souring, but even so. it will prese 

“tphtte"lir:iong the back, ,ust above the backbone so that it 
wX open in one-piece, leaving the bel^ solid Scrape out all 
viscera, blood, and membrane Make an additional cut under 
backbone tor the smaller fish For the larger fish, cut out the t 
ward three filths ot the backbone Wash thoroughly and soak i 
a 70“ salt brine (i/j cup salt to 1 quart water) lor 30 ■"‘"“t" ‘ 
leach blood out ol the flesh Then prepare a brine, using the fol 

lowing ingredients 2 pounds salt, 1 ounce saltpeter, 1 ounce crus 

black pep^orns, 1 ounce crushed bay leaves This makes a 90 
per cent brine (saturated salt solution) The amounts ol mped 
are increased in proportion to the amount of brine to be made 
spices used may be increased both in variety and quantity . 

The fish are held in this brine for periods varying from Z to 
hours, depending upon their size and thickness, amount of tat a 
the desire for a light or heavily cured fish Weather conditions a 
make a difference, the exact length of time must be determined y 
experiment Rinse off the fish in fresh water and hang outside in 
cool, shady and breezy place to dry for about 3 hours before hanging 
in the smokehouse, or until a thin shiny skin or pellicle a 


formed on the surface _ 

For the first 8 hours that the fish are m the smokehouse, the n 
is low and smoldering The temperature should not be higher than 
90®F A dense smoke should then be built up After 4 hours o 
heavy smoking the fire is increased until the temperature ® 
iiNcen 130® and 150°F The fish are cured at this temperature for 
2 to 3 hours or until they have a glossy, brown surface This 
partially cooks, or hot smokes the fish 

When smoking is finished, the fish must be cooled for 2 or 3 hours 
They may be brushed over lightly with vegetable oil (usually co 
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tonseed) while ivarm. This is sometimes done just after finishing 
the cold smoking part of the process. The oil forms a light pro- 
tective coating, but the chief value of this treatment is to make the 
appearance more attractive. Another method is to dip the fish in 
melted paraffin; thus, a more effective protective coating is formed, 
but the fish must be handled carefully as the coating is brittle. The 
paraffin must be peeled off when preparing the fish for the table. 
Each fish should be tvrapped in waxed paper and stored in a cool, 
dry place. Spoilage occurs more rapidly if the fish are stored in a 
warm place or under damp and cold conditions. 

Cold'Smoking. Small fish, such as sea herring, alewives (river 
herring), spots, or butter fish may be cold-smoked in the round 
(without cleaning), but they should be gibbed. Gibbing consists of 
making a small cut just below the gills and pulling out the gills, 
heart, and liver, leaving the belly uncut. Fish larger than one pound 
should be split along the back to lie flat in a single piece, leaving 
the belly portion uncut. All traces of blood, black skin, and viscera 
must be removed, paying special attention to the area just under the 
backbone. The head does not need to be removed. If the head is 
cut off, the hard bony plate just below the gills is allowed to remain, 
as it will be needed to carry the weight when the fish are in the 
smokehouse. 

Next wash the fish thoroughly, whether gibbed or split, and place 
them in a brine made in the proportion of 1 cup of salt to 1 gallon 
of water. They should be left in the brine at least 30 minutes to 
soak out blood diffused through the flesh. At the end of this time 
rinse in fresh water to remove surplus moisture, and drain for a 
few minutes. 

Each fish is dropped singly into a shallow' box of fine salt and 
dredged thoroughly. The fish is picked up with as much salt as %vill 
ding to it, and packed in even layers in a box or tub. A small 
amount of salt may be scattered between each layer. The fish are 
left in salt from 1 to 12 hours, depending upon the weather, size of 
fish, fatness, length of time for which preservation is desired, and 
whether the fish are round or split. 

When the fish are taken out of the salt, they should be rinsed 
thoroughly. All visible particles of salt or other w'aste should be 
scrubbed off. They are hung to dry in the shade as described in 
dry-salting (page 220) of fish. An electric fan may be used if there is 
not enough breeze. The chicken-w-ire drying racks used in dry-salt- 
ing may be utilized if they are not exposed to direct sunlight. The 
fish will dry on both sides but the impression of the chicken wire 
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detract Irom m appearance The » dr.ed -<■' 
or pellicle, is formed on ihc surface Tins should . 

un?er average conditions If ‘““’‘■"B » ^XViU tt be afd«ir 

still moist, the time required is longer, the colo 

able, the fish will not have as good a surface, and will steam 

“smrtrimtTlldenng fire an hour or two before the Hsh are 
hung in the smoVehouse ft must not give oil too 
mg the first 8 or 12 hours if the entire cure is 24 boon, or 
first 24 hours if the cure is longer The temperature in the smo 
house should not be higher than 90"F in California or 
states or 70°F m the northern sutes If available, a therm 
should be used in controlling smobehouse h^air 

o£ thumb lest is to insert a hand m the smokehouse and i 
feels distinctly ^sarm the temperature is too high 
At the end of the first smoVing process a dense 
built up and maintained for the balance of the cure If the fish 
to be kept for 2 weeks, they should be smoked for 24 hours, o 
a longer time Smoking may require 5 days or even more Ha 
smoked or red herring may require 5 or 4 weeks 

Keep the fire low and steady, if hardwood sawdust is not a 
able, use chips and bark, they sene almost as well The fire m 
not be alloised to die out at night Do not build it up before 
mg as this will create too much heat It must be tended regu ; 
during the night 



Fic 200 Hanging fillets for smoking 


Here is the best ssay to smoke fillets Any white fleshed, lean 
fish will produce fillets iveighing more than 1 pound ishich are satis 
factory for smoking Cut the fish into fillets removing the 
and skin Cover sMth a 90® brine (saturated salt solution) and ho 
for 2 hours Remove and dram for 10 to 15 minutes and air dry 
for 2 hours Hang across a three sided smokestick, each side about 

3 inches in ssidth Smoke oser a fire with a fairly light smoke lot 

4 hours at a temperature not higher than 90°F Turn the fillets so 
that the side resting on the smokestick is uppermost and smoke 
hours longer Smother the fire so that a dense cloud of smoke is 
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produced, and smoke until the fillets are a deep straw yellow, turn 
ing the fillets once or twice so that both sides will be evenly colored 
This operation should take about 6 hours 


Testing SikroKEO Meat 

When the ^\arm meat is removed from the smokehouse it should 
be tested for spoilage Sourness and putrefaction can often be de 
tected at this time, and often a taint will be noticeable a week or 
two after smoking Hoivever, most of the meat that has safely 
passed through all the processes of curing and smoking may be con 
sidered sound 

The instrument used to test smoked meats is called a ' ham trier ’ 
It resembles an old fashioned ice pick or a harness awl A 10 inch 
skewer or brochette will serve the purpose, or a length of suff wire 
pointed at one end This gadget is run along the bone to the center 
of the ham from both hock and loin ends In withdraiwng the tner, 
smell It If the odor is sweet and pleasant, the meat is sound If, 
however, the trier carries an unpleasant sour odor, the piece should 
be cut open and examined carefully for spoilage If there is a defi 
nite odor of putrefaction it is best to destroy the entire piece Shoul 
ders are tried m the shank, at the shoulder point, and under the 
blade bone 


Storing Cured and Smoked Meat 

Cured smoked meats are an important part of the home food sup 
ply, consequently it is essential to protect and store them properly 
so they are in the best condition for future use 

The objects sought in storing are protection from insects, control 
of molds, and the prevention of excessive drying and rancidity Ex 
cessive humidity and lack of ventilation are conducne to molding 
Rancidity is attributable mainly to light Lack of protection per 
mils insect infestation 

After the smoked meat has cooled, it is ready to be wrapped and 
stored At this time farmers, in particular, rub ground black pepper 
mixed with a little red pepper on the meat to add flavor The meat 
IS then well wrapped in parchment paper and put into muslin bags 
The paper wrapping should be heavy enough to keep the fat from 
soaking the bottom of the bag The top of the bag should be folded 
over and tied securely, a loop for hanging the meat being made in 
die outside tie string Do not hang the meat by tlie string that is 
fastened to the meat as insects may enter the package along tins 
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siring As a furiher protection against insects, the U S Department 
of Agriculture recommends painting each bag or sack vith yellow 
ssash before storing for future use In preparing the yellosv ssash 
for 100 pounds of hams or bacon, use the following 3 pounth of 
banum sulphate, U/, ounces yellose ocher, 1 ounce of glue (dry), 
and 6 ounces of flour 

Fill a pail half full of water and mix in the flour, breaking up 
all the lumps thoroughly Mix the ocher in a quart of water in a 
separate \essel. add the glue, and pour them into the flour and water 
mixture Bring this mixture to a boi! and add the barium sulphate 
slossly, stirring constantly Make the wash the day before it is re 
quired Stir it frequently while using it and apply it with a brush 
Lime, clay, flour, or a similar substance mixed with water to a 
rather thick consistency may also be used to paint the bags 

The dale for killing curing, and smoking should be planned, if 
possible, so that the smoked meat can be bagged or put m an insect 
proof place before the flies appear in the spring Careful watch 
should be kept for insect infestation throughout the storage penod 
If the meat has been properly cured and smoked, it should store 
satisfactorily in a dry, dark, cool, well ventilated place Hams and 
shoulders stored in this manner will keep a year or longer Storing 
cured smoked meats, especially hams, for long penods also develops 
a product that has unique characteristics and is highly regarded for 
Its culinary value During this period significant changes take place, 
which develop a most pleasurable taste sensation With the excep- 
tion of a few special kinds, such as Virginia and Westphalia hanu 
which are improsed by one or two years keeping, the best ham and 
bacon, other things being equal, are those which are freshest cured 
and smoked 

Generally, mold will appear on naked or unwrapped hams and 
bacons, it is not a sign of poor quality or deterioration In humid 
climates, mold may develop very rapidly on the meat but usually 
can be rubbed or tnramed off without serious loss A light mold 
may be easily removed by rubbing with a cloth slightly moistened 
with sweet oil and lard This application is sometimes desirable 
even when no mold appears, as it tends to prevent mold formation 
and gives the meat a bright fresh appearance Meat should be 
watched closely for evidence of mold penetration into the pieces 
Once the mold works in between the muscles it injures the flavor 
The shrinkage of dry-cured hams and shoulders just after being 
smoked w ill range from 8 to 15 per cent of the fresh weight Bnne- 
cured hams and shoulders will shrink from 3 to 8 per cent The 
shrinkage of either may run from 15 to 30 per cent at the end of 
several months’ storage 
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Bacon does not store as well as hams and shoulders and is usually 
most appetizing when freshly cured and smoked. 

Home Canning 

Since ancient times foods have been preserved by various methods, 
such as drying, salting, and smoking; but it was not until early in 
the nineteenth century that canning was developed. Although can- 
ning principles are fundamentally the same for all foods, the meth- 
ods and equipment employed must be suited to each type if a safe 
and satisfactory pack is to be obtained. 

Canning is one of the most satisfactory methods yet developed for 
the preservation of perishable foods. Canning prevents the develop- 
ment of bacteria within the food and contamination from without. 

Beef, veal, lamb, pork, poultry, and fish may be canned success- 
fully in the home provided they are processed according to approved 
methods. Choice cuts may be canned in a number of ways to pre- 
serve their identities and to add variety to the canned meat prod- 
ucts. It is possible to can steaks, roasts, chops, ground beef, sausage, 
spareribs, dried beef, and liver, as well as meat for stews, meat pies, 
and other dishes. Canning chidten, beef, pork, rabbit, and other 
home produced meats gives the family a greater variety of meal dur- 
ing the year. Canned meat on the shelf is a real help when company 
arrives unexpectedly, and a good timesaver for busy days. 

Turkey, squab, other poultry, and small game should be canned 
like chicken. Can veal, lamb, mutton, and large game animals like 
beef. 

All meat for canning should be handled in a strictly sanitary man- 
ner and completely chilled before cutting and canning. 

Frozen meat may be canned, but it does not make a high-quality 
product. If meat has become frozen, do not thaw it before canning. 
Cut or saw the meat into uniform strips 1 to 2 inches thick and 
. plunge at once into boiling water. Simmer until the color of raw 
meat has almost disappeared, then pack and process. 

Utensils and Equipment. Meat may be canned successfully in the 
home only if it is processed under steam pressure. This means that 
the meat must be processed in a steam-pressure canner to insure per- 
fect safety. It requires a temperature of 240®F. for effective steriliza- 
tion; and this high temperature, which can be obtained only under 
steam pressure, is absolutely essential for canning meats safely. “If 
a steam pressure canner is not available,” says the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, “other methods of preservation should be used for 
meats.” Complete instructions tor canning meats come with each 
pressure canner and one should become thoroughly familiar with 
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all .he canning mach.ne .sorUng parts and all the specfic d.recons 
™B=“ hate etcry «.ens.l and p.cce of equ.pn.en. perfectly 

^elf and'^atTllored to re.a.n 
containers for more than 30 minutes may absorb harmful qua 

“'cumng boards and table tops .there meat jested mm^= 
Sdupulomly clean The, need special treatment to keep bacmn^ 
under control, so scrape them scrub ...th hot ™^,„,ution 

.vith boding ..ater Then disinfect, using a hypoehlonte sol 
or a chloride-of hme bleaching fluid diluted according to d.reetio 
on the can Let this stay on about half an hour, .hen u-h oj 
scalding ..ater Do not let meat lie on linoleum The e>«hs 
should be rinsed .vith cool ..ater to remove meat lu.js 
should then be ashed in soapy hot \%ater and boiled Rinse in 

same kind o£ disinfectant )ou use for ssood t 

Contawerj /or Canned Meats Either tins or wide top glass jara 
may be used in canning meats, but they must be of the type ma 
can be sealed airtight to prevent the entrance or development o 
bacteria, yeasts, and molds .«rVtn«r 

If tin cans are used, be sure you have a sealer in good 8 

order It should be properly adjusted- To test it put a little 
into a can seal it, then submerge the can in hot water for a 
minutes If air bubbles nsc from around the lid of the can, 
seam is not tight, and the sealer needs further adjusting 
Use only plain tm cans for meal, preferably with paper 
The sues generally preferred are No 2 which holds 2^2 enps ( 
ounces) No 2i4 3i/^ cups {28 ounces) No 3, about 4 cups (5 
ounces) 

Glass jars should be those made especially for canning be<3 
others may not vMihstand the heat or the processing period It ^ 
important that the glass jars be in good condition, with no 
or chipped edges to prevent proper seal New lids and jar rubb^ 
should always be used in meat canning— the exception being the 
glass tops 

There are four main types of glass jars suitable for preserving 
meat These glass containers and how to manipulate them when 
canning and after canning are illustrated and described by the Bu 
reau of Human Nuiniion and Home Economics U S Department 
of Agriculture, in the following manner 



Glass Jars and How to Vse Them 



BeCo!^ filling the jar, fit a ■wet rubber 
ring down on the jar shoulder. Do not 
stretch more than needed. Fill jar. Par- 
tially seal by scre^ving lid doivTi firmly 
tight and turning it back 14 inch. At the 
end of the processing period remove the 
jar from the tvater bath or pressure cooker 
and immediately screw the lid down tight 
to complete the seal. 



Metal 

screw baad 
Glass lid 
Rubber 
Seals here 



Before filling the jar, fit the wet rub- 
ber ring on the jar. Fill jar. Put on glass 
lid. Partially seal by pushing the long 
tvire bail over top of lid, so it fits into 
groove. Leave short wire bail up. At the 
end of the processing period remove jar 
from the water bath or pressure cooker 
and immediately push short wire bail 
down to complete the seal. 


Before filling the jar, fit the wet rubber 
ring on the glass lid. Fill jar. Put lid on 
with rubber side down. Partially seal by 
screwing the deep metal band on firmly 
tight; then turn back a quarter of a turn 
hut make sure it really catches. At the 
end of the processing period remove jar 
from the tvater bath or pressure cooker 
and immediately screiv band dosvn tight. 
When the jar is cold remove the screiv 
band. 



Fill the jar. Dip metal lid in boiling 
ivater, place on top of the jar tvith sealing 
compound next to the glass. Screiv shal- 
low metal band on firmly tight but not 
hard enough to cut through the com- 
pound. At the end of the processing pe- 
riod remove the jar from the pressure 
cooker or tvater bath. Do not tighten fur- 
ther unless the band is sery loose, then 
hold the lid firmly while the band is tight- 
ened. 'When the jar is cold remove the 
screw band. 

249 
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mn,Uer o/ Jars ar,d T.n ^rX 

et glass prs or t.n cans «... be ce 

quired to accommodate the meat 

For a quart jar or Iso 3 can, allow about 

5 to 51/2 pounds of pork loin (untrimmed), 

5 to 5U pounds of beef rump {untrimmed) 

3 to 3./2 pounds ot beet round {untr.mn.ed) 

4./j to 6.1 pounds ot ch.cken (dressed, undrassn) to be canne 

7 toTpounds’ot ch.cken (dressed undrawn) to be canned 
Tbithout bone 

Preparatton ot Meat for Cannmg There are four 

m which meat may be prepared for canning Itmaybepacke • 

hot (seared or boded) cured or smoked 

Select the loin roast cuts steaks or chops as the large 
meat to be canned The less lender and smaller pieces are best 
stew or soup meat ^ ^ 

Trim the meat from the bones keep the bones to make b 
or soup Trim away most of the fat without slashing the 
member to cut the larger pieces with the gram running length » 
- - cans The smaller 


into pieces that will slip into the glass jars or tin 


pieces of slew meat are handled and processed just like the larger 
pieces ij 

Raw Pack Some prefer to salt meat in the canning others 
It later when the meat is being prepared for table If salt is desire 
a level teaspoonful may be put into the clean empty pint jars or 
Tso 2 cans ^ teaspoonful into No 2^ cans 1 teaspoonful in quar 
jars or No 3 cans . 

Pack the containers with the raw lean meat leaving about 1 m 
above the meat in glass jars fill tin cans to the top then set me 
open jars or cans in a large vessel with warm water about 2 
below the nm of the jar or the can Cover the vessel and heat the 
water at a slow bod until the meat in all the jars or cans is steaming 
hot and medium done This requires about 50 minutes in tin cans 
and 75 minutes in glass jars When a thermometer placed in the 
center of the jar or can registers 170®F the meat is done Press the 
meat down into the tin cans 14 inch below the nms and add boding 
water if needed to fill to the top Adjust the lids on the glass jars 

* Adapted from Home and Carden Bulletin No 6 Home Canning of Me®* 
tl S Department of Agnoilture Waihington D C 
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F g 203 Insert ihermomeier to center o! on Meat i$ read) 'shen ttmpeow te 
at center oC on is 1 0* F If no thermometer is available cook meat unti 
medium dose about oO minutes 



1 p JOl Seal cam tmmed ately Init (ollov« <1 rections that ome with )Our sealer 
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Fir 203 Remo\e cins wuh tongs or thick cluiU ami cool at once in clean cokl 
nater— preferably running iiaier— until can? are Inlenarin 
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(page 249), seal the t.n cans Proc^ a, once in the steam pressure 
canner at 10 pounds pressure (240 F ) 

75 mm No 2 cans mm 

Q^tTats SO 

Hoi Pack Beef veal, pork, lamb, and venison may be sMte 

:: srtLifjs' H'n fn 

chops should be seared svithout flour until they are ligh 
SeTuJace and heated through Uioroughly Flourrf 
thick hard crust which relards heat penetration and often E>'“ 
meat rdrarred, mfenor flavor Lamb and mutton should hme 
most of the fat removed and can be scared in bacon ‘•‘■'PP' 8®’ / 

or bulte“ care should be taken not to brown He meat nio ”uch 
or burn lU Additional broumng can be done ^htn the mea 

reheated for serving . , , «,„rVlv on 

Heat the fat in a roasting pan or skillet and sear ILo, 

all sides to present the loss of juice during cooking Add salt, 
per, and other seasoning to taste Add boiling tsater to the 
The pan Turn and baste the meat frequently until nicely wot>neu 
and heated through Pack the hot meat into the containers soiiai) 
Lease abose I inch abose meat for head space m glass jan, ya ' 
in tm cans Add 2 or 3 tablcspoonfuls of liquid from the 5 

pan Again lease 1 inch at the top of glass jars for head space n 

im cans to the top ^\ ork out the air bubbles ssith a knife ana a 
more liquid if necessary, to cover the meal Adjust the lids on 8 
jars and seal tin cans Process at once m the steam pressure coo 
at 10 pounds pressure (240'’F) 

Pint jars 75 min No 2 cans 

Quart jars 90 min No 21/2 and No 3 cans 90 mm 


Meat ma) also be boiled before canning Cut the raw . 

serving portions Pul it into a stew pot and narely cover with 
mg water Simmer for 10 or 15 minutes until completely heat 
through Do not use any more v\aier than necessary All that is 
required 1 $ a sufficient quantity with the meat to fill the containers 
It IS not necessary to cook the meat tender, as the canning process 
will complete the cooking , 

Pack the meat firmly into the cans and fill up all the jj 

tween the meat with the liquid in which the meat was boiled. A 
seasoning and seal at once Then proc^ in the steam pressure can 
ncr as previously given for hot pack. 
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Ground meat may be packed either by the raw or hot process 
Small pieces of clean, fresh, cold lean meat can be ground Do not 
add any lump of fat in grinding If desired, add 1 level teaspoon of 
salt per pound of ground meat and mix thoroughly 
For raw pack, fill the tin cans with the ground meat, leiel iv'iih 
the top It is difficult to get the canned ground meat out of glass 
jars when packed this way Place the open cans in a large vessel 
with water about 2 inches below the can rim Cover the vessel and 
heat at slow boil until meat in all the cans is steaming hot and 
medium done This requires about 75 minutes or until center of 
the can registers 170®F Press the meat down into the cans about 
Y 2 inch below the rim Seal the tin cans and process at once in the 
steam pressure canner at 10 pounds pressure (240®F) 

No 2 cans 100 mm 

No 2i/^ and No 3 cans 135 min 

Prepare fresh sausage as directed on page 273, or use any tested 
sausage recipe but omit seasoning except salt and pepper Sage and 
other herbs give the meat a bitter taste after processing Shape the 
sausage meat into fairly thm cakes that can be packed in the con 
tamers without breaking Put the cakes in a baking pan and pre 
cook them in the oven until medium done Pack hot Proceed as 
directed for ground meat, hot packed 
Canning Corned Beef After corned beef is cured it can be pre 
pared for canning Wash the meat and cut into pieces suited for 
packing Place the pieces of corned beef in a kettle, cover with cold 
water, and bring slowly to a boil If the broth tastes very salty dram 
and cover the meat with fresh water and parboil again Pack 
the pieces of hot meat in glass jars and leave about I inch above the 
meat for head space Y Cover the meat with the 

hot broth or hot water using about to ^ cup for each quart 
container Leave 1 inch for head space in jars and fill the cans to 
the top Then work out all the air bubbles with a knife and add 
more liquid if needed to cover the meat Be sure to leave J inch 
head space in jars and fill cans to the top Adjust the lids on jars 
(page 249) seal tin cans Process at once in die steam pressure 
canner at 10 pounds pressure (240®F) 

Pint jars 75 min No 2 cans 65 min 

Quart jars 90 min No 2j4 and No 3 cans 90 mm 

Many excellent recipes for canning meats such as beef vegetable 
stevv, pork and beans v\ith sauce, baked beans VMth pork, and man) 
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(page 249) seal the tm cans Pr^ ■" 

ranLr at 10 pounds pressure (240 F ) 

75 mm No 2 cans 65 min 

Qumfp - 

Hoi Pack Beef, veal pork. lamb, and venison may be seare 

:;^tb=^n?;urnLTSfrin'^^ 

la minutes other pieces require more or less time m p ^ 
to their Ihickness Roasts meat loaves «'isage patties, stea ^ 

chops should be seared riithoul flour until they are ligh 
Se m*ce and heated through thoroughly Floured 
thick hard crust which retards heat penetration and often g 
mS a charred inferior Oavor Lamb and mutton should toe 
most o[ the fat remosed and can be seared m bacon ^ 

or huuer Care should he taken not to brown ^e "tea' to 
or bum it Additional browning can be done when the rn 

reheated for serving .a,...rVivon 

Heat the fat in a roasting pan or skillet and sear 'L-_ 

all sides to preient the loss of juicc during cooking Add salt p r 
per. and other seasoning to taste Add boiling water to the 
the pan Turn and baste the meat frequently until nicely 
and heated through Pack the hot meat into the conumers sol aiy 
Leave above I inch above meat for head space in glass jars 
in tin cans Add 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of liquid from the sea b 
pan Again leave I inch at the top of glass jars for head space 
tin cans to the top ^\ ork out the air bubbles vv ith a knife an 
more liquid if necessary to cover the meat Adjust the lids on g 
jars and seal tin cans Process at once in the steam pressure coo 
at 10 pounds pressure (240'’F) 


Pint jars 
Quart jars 


75 rain 
90 mm 


No 2 cans 

No 2iy4 and No 3 cans 90 mm 


Meat may also be boiled before canning Cut the raw meat m ^ 
serving portions Put it into a slew pot and oarely cover with m 
mg water Simmer for 10 or lo minutes until completely 
through Do not use any more water than necessary All tha 
required is a sufficient quantity with the meat to fill the containers 
It is not necessary to cook the meat tender, as the canning process 
will complete the cooking . 

Pack the meat firmly into the cans and fill up all the *P^^. 
tween the meat vsith the liquid in which the meat was boiled A 
seasoning and seal at once Then process in the steam pressure can 
ner as previously given for hot pack. 
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Ground meat may be packed either by the ran or hot process 
Small pieces of clean, fresh, cold lean meat can be ground Do not 
add any lump of fat in grinding If desired, add 1 lei el teaspoon of 

salt per pound of ground meat and mix thoroug y 

For raw pack, fill the tin cans with the ground meat, level with 
the top It IS difficult to get the canned ground meat out of glass 
jats whtn packed this way Place the open c^s in a larp vessel 
with water about 2 inches below the can rim Coier the lessel and 
heat at slow boil until meat in all the cans is steaming ho and 
medium done This requires about 75 minutes or until ° 

the can registers 170°? Press the meat down into the cans about 
V4 inch below the rim Seal the tin cans and FO^ss at once in the 
steam pressure canner at 10 pounds pressure (240 ) 

No 2 cans lOOmin 

No 21/2 and No Scans 135 min 

Prepare fresh sausage as directed on page 273, or 
sausage recipe, hut omit seasoning except salt and pepper *=8® 
other herbs give the meat a bitter taste after processing Sh“pe ‘>te 
sausage meat into fairly thin cakes that can e pac 
tainen without breaking Put the cakes in => P" 

cook them in the oven until medium done Pack hot Proceed as 
directed for ground meat, hot packed , 

Canning Corned Beef After corned beef is ™red « can be pm 
pared for canning Wash the meat and cut into pieces suited for 
mcW Place the pieces of corned beef m a kettle, cover vuth cold 
water, Ld bring slowly to a boil If the broth tastes very sally, dram 
and cover the meat with fresh water and parboil apin Pack 
the pieces of hot meat in glass jars and >-ve about 1 inch above h 
meat for head space U inch in tin cans Cover the meat vuth the 
hot brom or Z vsatel, using about to 3/ cup for e-ch quan 

container Leave 1 inch for head . inife and add 

the top Then work out all the air bubbles with a knife and add 
me top inen j 

more liquid if needed o “'J ^^^just the lids on jars 

head space in jars and fill cans lo uic loj. j nrewnrp 

(page 249) seal tin cans Process at once m the steam pressure 

canner at 10 pounds pressure (240‘'F) 

Pintiars 75 min No 2 cans 05 min 

Quwt pts SO™" ^ ® " 

Many excellent recipes for canning meals sucli as bmf vegetable 
stew pork and beans vutli sauce, baked beans with pork, and many 
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"'S^Ch-acn, .uaey. and other do.esuc and n. Id ^1- 
ar ,.ell as rabbit, squirrel, muskrat, and ground >'°5’ f 
successfully at home Canning prosldcs a good ssay to use th ^ 
erels and nonlaying hens, as ssell as s.ess.ng 

tions tor killing and plucking foul have been gi P j 3 ,e]y 
Chapter XI The plucked bird is uashed and 
uuh a damp cloth Do not soak it in uater Instead of dra g 
the bird, cut auay the edible portions from the carcass 
With a sharp knife, cut off the uings and the lep ^ \ „ 
next to the body Pulling on the uing or the leg sshile ““‘"S 
aid in disjointing the bud Turn the bud on its side and make a 
cut beginning at the end of the breastbone along the side on a ime 
uith the ends of the nbs Do not make the cut so deep as to 
into the body ca\ity and punaure the entrails Turn the bird 
and cut the other side in a similar manner Nou lay the bir 
lU back and break the backbone Cut around the sent 
the entrails Save the gibleu Carefully remove the gall bladder 
from the liver vuthout breaking ii or the meal will get contaminate 
and taste bitter Remove lungs and kidneys, also cut out 
sack m the tail head Discard these with the entrails ^ 

breast meat from the bone cut straight down between the wishbon 
and the point of breasL Leave the meat attached to the breastbone 
Now remove the breast meat from the center bone by cutting down 
the side of the breast. Leave the bone in the other meaty pieces 
Cut the legs into drumsticks and second joints Saw or chop drum 
sticks off short, if desired As you cut, irim off the large lumps o 
fat- Sort the pieces into three piles— meaty pieces bony pieces, an 
giblets The bony pieces are used lo make broth which will ^ 
needed later Cover these pieces vMth water and simmer until the 
meat is lender 

Dram broth into a bowl and skim off the fat. Remove the meat 


from the bones and if desired, can as little pieces , 

Hot Pack Tl ith Bone Place the pieces of chicken to be canned 
m a cooking pan and pour the hot broth or hot water over the tneat- 
The liquid should almost cover it. Cover the pot with a hd ana 
precook the meaL Stir or shake the pot occasionally so the meat 
will heat and cook evenly Cook until the meat is medium done, 
or when cut, shows no pink color at the center of the pieces 
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It salt is desired, put level measure into clean empty container; 
1/, teaspoonful in pint jar or No. 2 can; 5/ teaspoonful in No. 214 
cL; 1 feaspoontul in quart jar or No. 3 can. Pack the second joints 
and drumsticks with the skin next to the glaM or tin. Fit the breast 
meat into the center and the smaller pieces in vacant spaces where 
needed. Leave about 1 inch above the meat for head space m the 
glass jars and i/j inch in the tin cans. Cover the Jith the hp' 
broth and leave 1 inch for head space in the jars and fill *e 
cans to the top. Work out all the air bubbles with a knife and 
then add more liquid to cover the meat if necessary. Be sure to 
leave 1-inch head space in the jars and fill the tin cans “ the ‘op. 
Now adjust the lids on the glass jars (page 249) an sea 
cans. Process at once in the steam pressure canner at 10 pounds 
pressure (240°F.). 

Pint iars 05 min. No. 2 cans 55 min. 

Quari jars 75 min. No. 2)4 and No. 3 cans.75 mm. 

Hot Pack Without Bone. The procedure for this Process is prac- 
tically the same as for hot-packed poultry with bone, ?«cpt ^he 
bone is removed and the skin is left with the mea . ^ , 

done while the meat is raw or after precooking. Boned po“ *7 
requires longer processing in the steam-pressure canner i P *7 
with bone. Process bone poultry at 10 pounds pressure (240 F.). 

pjn, 7*1 min. No. 2 cans 65 min. 

Quarl7^i^';;;;;::;;;;;9Lin. no. 21/2 and no. 3 cans.DOmm. 

Raw Pack, With Bone. Bone the fowl in the 
rectcd for hot pack with bone. If salt is desired, use 
salt recommended; also pack the pieces of meat in t 

in the same way. Now set the open jars or rans in a a^ --nt-rnprs 
taining warm water about 2 inches below the |°P^° ' 

Cover the vessel and heat at a slow boil until^e nieat m al the 
containers is steaming hot and medium done. ^ us * 

50 minutes in tin cans and 75 minutes in glass jars. y 
thermometer, place it in the center of the conta.ner, =nd when tt 
registers ITO-R the meat is healed sufficiently. Adjust the h^ o 
the glass jars (page 249) and seal the tin cans. Process at once in 
steam-pressure canner at 10 pounds pressure (24 
Pint jars 65 min. No. 2 cans min. 
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Fjc 209 Put on glass lid so groose on top is at right angles to bail Push long 
"ire bail oter lid into groove Leave short wire loose; Work quickly 



Fic SIO Return each jar into canner as soon as it is filled and scaled De sure 
that the proper amount of vsaier fs m the canner so U will not boil dry and be 
damaged Fasten lid securely 
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X ^he stSrn prXrcanner .han ch.cken ,vuh bone, sc proce« 
at 10 pounds pressure (240®F) 

Q:LiTars 90^ No No 3 cans 90 mm 

fon;'tut.?^';ood"p-cuc:'“o“n^^^^^ 

y.J the taste ^^01 be presetted more perfectly Girrards ^ “ 

may be canned together Chicken gtbleu ‘“™P*’_"^tlet 

liver saute cn brochette, chicken liver omelet, 8*““ ““P g 
stew, and giblet pie ate only a few tasty and unusual d«he. ^ 
mention dressings and gravies that can be made from thes 1 

''''cle°an the giblets thoroughly and wash them well in 
Put them in a cooking pot and cover with chicken I'™* " ” y 
ssater Coser the pot tuih a lid and precook the gibleu u 
medium done Shake the pot or stir frequently ^vhiie cooking 
salt IS desired put leNel measure into clean, empty , 

the aserage family, giblets are canned in such small quantities i 
only pint jan and No 2 cans are considered Here again it sai 
desued put a level measure into the dean empty containers 
spoon in a pint jar or No 2 can Pack the giblets hot and 
about 1 inch abo\e the meat in the glass jars for head space ana /a 
inch in the tin cans Cover the giblets wiih hot broth or hoMva 
Leave 1 inch for head space in jars and fill the tin cans to the 
Adjust the lids on the glass jars (page 249) and seal the tin ca 
Then process in the steam pressure canner at 10 pounds pressu 
(240°F) 


Pint jan 


75 min No 2 cans 


65 mm 


Small Game 'Wild rabbits constitute the largest, 
most generally available supply of game in the United States ^ ° 
of them are taken each season by hunters and trappers than any 
other speaes of game large or small 

Abundant most everywhere, shot for sport or market, and free 
from nonsale restrictions in many states they form an xmportan 
Item of food supply Squirrels are one of the most widely hunte 
of the smaller game animals Rabbit and squirrel meat, if pro^*; 
prepared, is truly deliaous Woodchuck is also good eating belie' 
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It or not, as is opossum and raccoon All this game meat, including 
quail and pheasant can be prepared and canned the same way as 
chicken, with or without bone * 

Fishery Products There is an ever increasing number of home 
makers who find it advantageous to can seafoods The information 
given here is for the guidance of all i\ho desire to can such foods 
in the home Methods that are simple, practical, and safe have 
been developed for the more important varieties of seafoods that 
are suitable for canning Only by adhering to these methods and 
applying uniform workmanship will the homemaker bring forth a 
product that will be welcomed at the family table 

The equipment necessary is practically the same as that required 
for canning meats Here, again, it must be emphasized that under 
no circumstances should any fishery product be canned unless a 
pressure canner is used It is impossible to process thoroughly by 
any other means Keep in mmd also that the temperature pressure 
time relationships recommended for processing each product must 
be adhered to if n safe and satisfactory product is to be obtained 

A wide mouth jar with a short neck, 1 pint capacity, is best for 
most fishery products The type with a glass top that fits down on 
a rubber ring and is sealed with a wire clamp is satisfactory There 
18 always a chance of some breakage ocaimng with the glass tops 
Jars of the self or vacuum sealing type, fitted with enameled metal 
lops edged with an inner composition gasket are regarded as pref 
erable to all other types They are somewhat more expensive because 
the caps are not reusable 

Tin cans are used extensively for home canning of fishery prod 
nets especially on the Pacific Coast Best results are obtained if 
such products are packed in plain tin cans Enamel lined cans are 
not satisfactory Cans have some disadvantages in comparison with 
glass jars but they also have points in their favor Glass jars cost 
more than tin cans, but the jars can be used over and o\er The 
reuse of tin cans is dangerous and should not be practiced In con 
tinuous serMce therefore, the jars will prove the more economical 
The advantages of tin cans arc that the product cannot be light 
struck, as may happen with glass jars Cans are lighter than glass 
jars and easier to Jnndle and tJierc is no danger of breakage Final 
choice depends upon the indiMdual Perhaps a large quantity of 
glass jars are on hand if so, it would not be economical to purchase 
a supply of cans If, however no containers are on hand and the 

* CooKtng n ltd Crime Frank G Ashtiroot, and Edna N Sa(cr Orange Jndd 
I iiblisliing Companj New York V Y 
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for home use are adjustable to sanous sue 

The cans recommended for pa^g fish p suitable 

from half flat to the No. 2 can. Th<^ ten ant 
for home canning. Information on '3™“s '■ ' 

suitable for home canning of fishery products ate gi 
lo^\ing table. 

Spcanatnoss or, «.d U ses com -nic V*.l°us Sites or STS-sasat. Ca.vsS 

I Capac Con 

Common [cantnaWcR* Dim«iMom it) tni» Rccommcn 

designation Can sue idaignation (inthes) (fl oz.) |(a«PV 

HaUfUt Xo V4 M7X202V4 Sj^c’tSfe 9 * and^iu^”’* 

stslepacL« 


Can sue 

Zan makers* 
daignation 

Dimensions 

(inches) 

Capac 

«) 

(fl oz.)* 

Con 

ICTUS F 

(U'P) 

Xo V4 

M7x202v4 


9 

1 

No 1 

21tx-IOO 

2>Wcx4 

11 


n No 1 tall 

SQlx4I! 


17 

2 

So 2 

307x409 

5546 

21 

2^4 


^Adapted frotn Cortiwation BuUeUn 28, Home Canning oi eisiicij 
U S Department of the Interior. Washington. D C, , „ 

*The capaatT as gisen indicates the approximate contents in terms o 
ounces and is not a recximraended hll 


Procuring Raxv Fish 

Studies by the Fish and Wildlife Service, U S Department of the 
Interior, indicate that fish purchased at average wholesale pncK 
make the cost of home-canned products higher than those canne^ 
commercially A saving is made only when the raw material is 
brought in by the members of the family and no outlay of mone) 
is involved, or when it is obtained at prices viiell below' wholesale 
Surplus catches of noncommeraal fishermen are one of the best 
sources of raw material for the home canner Only the freshest o 
fish should be canned 

How to handle, transport, inspect, dress and wash fish for pr^^' 
vation have been discussed in Chapter XII and previously m this 
chaj 
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Even if the fish are cleaned when caught, they still require further 
cleaning and washing before canning. Naturally the fins must be 
removed, the fish scraped free of scales and slime, the heads and 
tails cut off, and any remaining bits of viscera or membranes cleaned 
from the cavity. After the fish have been thoroughly washed in fresh 
water, the color of the flesh usually can be improved by soaking 15 
to 60 minutes in a light brine, made in the proportion of one-half 
cup of salt to 1 gallon of water. This drains diffused blood out of 
the flesh. Use only water of drinking quality in canning fish. 

How TO Pack the Container 

Some fish are packed raw, with no preparation other than cutting 
into container-length pieces. Others are precooked for a short time 
before they are packed. Precooking removes excess moisture, thus 
making the canned product firmer, makes packing easier, helps to 
create a vacuum, and eliminates the exhausting. The time required 
for processing is also shortened. Containers should be prepared as 
previously directed under the various discussions of glass jars and 
cans. 

Raw-packed fish should be put into the containers flush with the 
rim. The shrinkage occurring during processing will create sufficient 
head space. If space is left below the rim, the space in the processed 
can will be excessive and the container will be underfilled. This 
will permit the contents to break up and become mushy when 
moved. For precooked fish, the head space allowed is of an inch 
from the top. 

Precooked fish packed into tin cans when hot and sealed immedi- 
ately^ need not be exhausted^ because the shrinkage of the product 
in cooling creates sufficient vacuum, fichaust before sealing is nec- 
essary only for cold-filled, raw-pack, or precooked fishery products 
in tin containers. Products packed in glass, however, need not be 
put through an exhaust process. Exhaust will occur during process- 
ing. because the containers are not then completely sealed. 

After the tin cans are exhausted and before they are put into die 
pressure canner the covers must be sealed on tlie cans. The princi- 
ple of operation is the same as that for meat canning, and the direc- 
tions that accompany the can-closing machine should be carefully 
and completely followed. This also applies to the steam-pressure 
canner instructions on processing in both glass and tin containers. - 

All Containers must be cooled as rapidly as practicable after 
processing; odienvise the stored-up heat will continue the cooking 
and the contents will be over-cooked. Plunge die tin cans into cold 
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runmnc water or standing water that is changed frequently Wto 
treans feel only sl,ghtly\rarm they should be removed from the 
water and \Mpcd dry It is also necessary to cool glass jars but in y 
will break it Subjected to cold water Stack them *e a.r 

pass freely around them but do not subject thein ““g 

cooling When the jars are practically cool they should be is as 
and dried 


Recommended Canning Methods 

The U S Fish and Wildlife Service conducted a senes of canning 
experiments with typical products This isork was carried o” 
apparatus and under conditions usually found m the average h . 
and the canned products were subjected to laboratory analyses 
basic information developed is presented in Conservation Bu 
28 Home Canning of Fishery Products for the guidance of all wno 
desire to can sea foods in the home 
The fish technologists point out that the methods given are 
mended only for the products specifically named Although 
processes are believed to be adequate for the sterilization of prac 
iically all varieties of fishery products some species of fish because 
of certain physical and chemical properties are not suited for can 
ning The home canner should bear in mind that the information 
obtained from the experiments conducted by the Fish and WddU e 
Service is only intended as a guide Much depends upon the care 
with which the general instructions are followed 

Here are the canning procedures recommended by the Fish an 
Wildlife Service for certain species 

River Herring 1 Thoroughly wash the fish and remove the 
scales With a sharp knife cut completely through the fish just behind c 
head Continue the cut downward along one side o£ the fish directly be 
hind the gill to the belly thence along the belly to the vent The hea 
may then be removed and with it the viscera tVash and scrape the cavity 
clean and rinse off all traces of blood , 

2 Prepare a brine that will Boat an egg (70* to 80* salinometer) an 
place the fish in it for approximately 6 hours If the skin should show 
signs of svrinklmg or changing color within this period the fish mu 
immediately be removed 

3 Cut the fish into pieces equal m length to the containers m whi 
they are to be packed Wrap each piece tightly in vegetable parchmen 
paper and pack it in the cans or jars (No 2 cans or pint jars are recorn 
mended) in alternate positions that is head to tail so that a uniform 
will be obtained 
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4 Prepare a brine m ihe proportion of lj4 tablespoons of salt to 1 quart 
of nater and pour it into the spaces between the packed fish completely 
filling the container 

5 Covers are clinched loosely on tin cans and jar tops are put on but 
not completely tightened and they are exhausted 10 minutes at 212'’F Im 
mediately following the exhaustion period tin cans must be completely 
sealed Glass jars are not sealed until after processing 

Process Pint jars must be processed 70 minutes and No 2 cans 60 min 
uies at 15 pounds pressure (250'‘F) 

To fill 12 No 2 cans or pint jars 25 pounds of herring in the round 
(not eviscerated) are required 

River Herring Roe 1 Wash the roe thoroughly m fresh water, picking 
out all bits of black skin or intestine 

2 Spread the roe in a chin layer on a wire mesh screen and drain tor 
10 minutes 

3 Fill into No 1 or No 2 cans ^aU pint or pint glass jars may be used) 
If scales are available fill by weight As the roe swells somewhat m process 
ing fill 14 ounces into a No 2 can or pint jar, or 7 ounces into a No 1 
can or half pint jar If scales are not available fill by volume leaving 
about three fourths inch head space 

4 Fill the containers to the top with brine made in the proportion of 
2 tablespoons of salt to 1 quart of VNater 

5 If canning m tin the covers are clinched on loosely and the containers 
exhausted 8 minutes at 212®F Tm cans must be completcl) sealed im 
mediately after exhausting If canning m glass seal jars loosely until after 
process 

Process No 2 cans 60 minutes and pint jars 70 minutes at 15 pounds 
pressure (250*^ ) 

To fill 12 No 2 cans or pint jars 10 pounds of roe are required 

Other Fish Roe The roe of haddock aid hake Florida or jumping 
mullet and channel bass makes an excellent canned product Roe of other 
saltwater fishes may be used if obtainable in sufficient quantities and if 
the individual eggs are not large The roe of some fishes in southern waters 
is Said Co cause severe illness however and only mullet and channel bass 
roe can be recommended for canning m ilie South Atlantic and Gulf 
regions and on the coast of southern California 

1 Spread the roe on trays witli wire mesh bottoms where it can be sorted 
and allowed to dram The roe must be picked free from all bits of in 
lestme gall bags or other offal and if it is dark colored or bloody it can 
not be used If a gall bag breaks the area covered by die fluid from the 
bag must be cut out and discarded immediately 

2 Wash the roe thoroughi) in fresh water 

3 Slit the skin covering each lobe or section of roe and rub the lobe 
on a one eighth mdi mesh screen placed in an inclined position over a 
pan The roe will be separated from the membrane and drop into tlie pan 
The separation may be accomphslied more rapidly by running the lobes 
through a meat grinder that is fitted with a plate having one eighth or one 
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membranes aho ss.ll pass through the grinder 


: It should be surred 
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fourth inch holes but the 

and must be skimmed off aftertsard v . 

4 After the roe is separated from the membrane i. — - ^ 

^11 IXT/dTJrat rrpmts o. brine to 

^ rTim °g' I^d other details including process and quantit) o! rats ma 
terial do not differ Irom the tanning ol herring roe 

ram and Suchers 1 Clean the fish and rcmot e the fins stm ana 

fil altnTeach side Split the fish but do not remote the bach 
bone and cut into container length pieces „,„„„rt,on o! 

2 Wash and soak the pieces in a brine made up in the P P 

one fourth cup of salt to*^ 1 gallon trater tor 30 minutes Then remote 

*"3 "Si'b the drained fish tsith dry salt and pack in a stone crock tor 2 
hours SMih as much salt as sviU ding to the flesh , 

4 Rinse the fish in fresh ss-aier removing all traces of salt dram 

pack them in either pmt jars or No 2 cans. „,„„tes at 

5 Place the lids on the conuinen loosely and steam for 30 mi 

3 pounds pressure (220®F) Then remote and insert the containers o 
wiresacen to dram for 2 or 3 minut« 

6 Place I bay leaf on top of the fish and fill up each coniainCT 
chopped onion Seal tm cans immediately Glass jars must not be 
pletely sealed before they are processed. 

Process Pint jan 100 minutes and No 2 cans 90 minutes at lU po 
pressure (240*F ) 

To fill 12 No 2 cans or pmt jars 34 to 38 pounds of carp or sucjcw 
round vi eight (as caught) are required. 

Experimental packs following this method did not deselop the 
muddy* or 'kerosene taste if the fish used were taken Irom dean s>at 
Off tastes were present m fish taken from badly polluted waters thoug 
somewhat less prominent than when other canning methods were used 
Mackerel Lake Trout MTutefish and Florida Mullet. 1 Clean 
fish thoroughly cutting away strips of the ihm belly section wash them m 
fresh water and drain for a few minutes 

2 Split the fish but do not reroose the backbone and cut them m 
container length pieces. Soak these in brine made up m the proportion 
of one half pound of salt to 1 gallon water for GO minutes 

3 Dram the bnned fish and fill into containers flush with the nm alter 
nating head and tail ends in order to secure a good fill If pmt 6^^ 
are used the skin side of the fish should be placed against the glass Su ^ 
merge the open jars or cans in brine made up in the proportion ol 
ounces of salt to 1 gallon of water and bring to a boil for 15 minutes. 

4 Remote the containers and imen them on a wire screen to dram for 
about 5 minutes. Drained liquid » discarded. Add 1 or 2 bay leases an 

1 or 2 slices of onion to each omtainer Seal tm cans immediately 
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Process IE packed m pint jars, process for 100 minutes at 10 pounds 
pressure (240°F) Release pressure -very slowly from the pressure canner, 
allowing 20 minutes or more and remove the jars If the pack js made in 
tin process for 90 minutes at 10 pounds pressure (240“F) Release pres 
sure immediately 

To fill 12 No 2 cans or pint jars 35 pounds of fish round weight, are 
required 

Mackerel m Tomato Sauce Duplicate the method given above through 
step No 3 tlien proceed as follows 

4 Remove the containers and invert them on a screen to dram for about 
3 minutes and discard the drained liquid 

5 Pour hot tomato sauce over the fish to within one half inch of the nm 
Seal glass jars immediately and process for 100 minutes at 10 pounds pres 
sure (240*F) releasing pressure rery slowly Fill No 2 cans with hot 
tomato sauce seal immediately and process for 90 minutes at 10 pounds 
pressure (240®F) 

Recipe for Tomato Sauce 

I gallon tomato puree I tablespoon minced onion 

6 tablespoons spiced vinegar sauce 1 ounce salt 

ounce ground horseradish 

Mix the ingredients and concentrate them by boiling to half their 
original volume 

To fill 12 No 2 cans or pint prs 33 pounds of fish round weight are 
required 

These and many procedures for canning other species of fish in 
eluding clams, oysters crabs, shrimp, and lobsters, also various 
chowders are given in Conservation Bulletin 28, Home Canning of 
Fishery Products, for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
H GfiyjLrjxccveoJ Jb’jjotjuqf 2A D C )0 

cents 

When Canning Is Completed 

The day after canning, examine the glass jars for leaks Turn the 
jar partly over in the hands to see if it dnps liquid Examine cans 
for leaky seals Also set out any can that buckles and breaks its 
seam Sometimes too little food in the can or too fast cooling causes 
this type of leak If any jar or can has leaked, either use the food 
at once or can it all over again, using another container Heat the 
meat all through then pack and process in the steam pressure 
canner for the same length of time as if the meat were fresh In the 
case of canned fishery products if leakage or other defects are found, 
make no attempt to reprocess the product 
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Labeling. Label each glass jar and tm ''“f ^orethan 

specs, on so .hat you u.ll hnou the ^ a oTnumber 

distinguish It from one that may bulge later because of food spoil g 



Fig 211 Label plainly each good glass jar or tin an so you S'lll know the ton 
tents and date 1C more than one lot was anned in a day add the lot nutn 


Storing Canned food should be stored in a cool place, as tea 
tstll increase the loss of color, flavor, and food value, and may 
flat sour or other kinds of spoilage Make sure the canned food vfi 
not be kept vsarm by a chimney, hot pipes, or a stove It should c 
stored in a dry place, as dampness may cause rusting of htls an 
favors mold grots th Light causes food to fade and lose quah^r 
so glass jars should be proieaed from light Freezing softens fow 
But unless the freezing cracks the jars or breaks the seal the product 
vs ill continue to keep 
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A good sturdy shelf, with ample space, should be provided for 
home canned foods. A good plan is to build the shelves so that the 
jars are only tu'o deep and can be handled easily. The jars and cans 
can be arranged on the shelf in the order in \s’hich they are to be 
used. This will simplify the planning of meals and distribute the 
use of the canned food through the yean 

Most canned fishery products require 2 or 3 months in storage to 
ripen properly; that is, to allow sufficient time for complete absorp- 
tion of the salt and other seasoning substances. 

Using Home Canned Food. Before opening any jar or tin can, 
examine it thoroughly. Bulging covers or rubber rings, gas bubbles, 
or leakage evident on a glass jar may indicate spoilage. Press the 
end of the tin can. Neither end should bulge or snap back, unless 
the can was sprung %vhen processed. Both ends should look fiat and 
curved slightly inward. Seams should be tight and clean, with no 
sign of leaks. 



Fic. 212. Cured tongue slightly smoked is a popular cold cut. 


When you open a jar or tin can there should be no outburst or 
sucking in of air or sputtering of liquid. Always smell the food as 
soon as the jar is opened. The odor should be characteristic of the 
product. Note any off-odor and look carefully for any signs of off- 
color, mold, or softening of the meat. These are signs of spoilage. 
A tin can should be smooth and clean inside and show very little 
corrosion. If a metal cap of a jar or tin can has turned dark inside, 
this is not harmful. The sulphur from the meat caused this. The 
broth over the meat may or may not be jellied. If it is liquid, this 
is not a sign of spoilage. 
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It is possible for meat to contain botulinus poison without show- 
ing it, but it can usually be identified by a bad odor when the meat 
is healed. So as a safety precaution before tasting, turn out the meat 
into a pan, add a little water if needed, cover the pan and boil 
twenty minutes before adding any other ingredients. If any meat 
smells queer after this, destroy it without tasting. Spoiled meat and 
fish should be burned to eliminate the possibility of it being eaten 
by chiclens and animals. If the meat is good and not to be used 
at once after it has been boiled, chill it immediately in a refrig- 
erator. 



XIV 


MEAT PRODUCTS AND 
by-products 


Because there are so many kinds of meat and so many ways to 

prepare It. we can have just as much sanely as we want 

Aside from the standard cuts there are heads, tails. hoclu, 
trimmings internal organs blood, and fat that , 

making sausages puddings scrapple, headcheese, pickled P>p 
pickled and smoked tongue dried beef, and meat loaf Many of 
these products require no further cooking, for they 
as cold cuts Others must be grilled fried, or boiled before they are 

Coimercially in the large packing houses these products are made 
exclusively of trimmings, scraps, and hard to sell “ts o 

meat and other parts of the carcass not included in t e stan 
When the family s meat supply is prepared at ho™- “ 
primary whole cuts can be used efficaciously an wi c 
attention the result is a clio.cer meat delicacy instead of a means ^ 
using scraps Many of these easy to make specia ties requi ry 
little preparation 


Sausages and Puddings 

To most people the term sausage me^s ground ^ ^ 

It means any ground or chopped meal Teclinica y, s S 
mixture of minced meat or meats seasoned spice an s . 
casings ^^hlch origmall) consisted of the intestines of 
or cattle— sheep being most tender The stuffed casing * 
usually at short internals to form a string of plump <7 * 
tions with rounded ends Some kinds are use res Otlier 

prepared for the table by grilling ^ boiled 

sausages not classed as fresh meat, are boiled smo , 
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ing to maVe them palatable 



Fic 213. Meal jhould be told when il is ground Ctcancul 
meat assures fine texture 


Pudding is a variety of sausage also made of spiced, minced , 
and edible entrails mixed with cereal, blood, milk, suet, shre 
onions, eggs, breadcrumbs, and other ingredients. The 
stuffed into a casing, tied shut at both ends, and boiled direc y 
after it is made The puddings are then kept in a cool place an 
before serving, they may be boiled again or grilled. _ 

Pudding making had its greatest modern development in Eng 
land, Scotland, and Fran« Boudins or boudins noir, or black pu 
dings as they are called in England and in some parts of Scotian . 
are made of hogs’ blood, shredded suet, dried oatmeal, and mince 
onions v\ilh plenty of pepper and salt added. Seasoning varies in 
different localities In some sections of England, coriander and cara 
\say are preferred, in others, majoram and thyme. In France, be 
root and garlic are favorites, in Spain, fennel; in Germany, 
and majoram, whereas sage is a predominate favorite in the Unite 
States. 
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Strange as it may seem, sausages and puddings are age old meat 
products, dating back to the time o£ the ancient Greeks As long 
ago as the fifth century n c , Aristophanes makes an allusion in his 
comedy The Clouds, ' Let them make sausages of me and sene me 
up to the students And then later, a d 288, in the oldest cookbook 
that has come down to us Diepnosophists, Athenaeus says, Epi 
charmus mentions sausages, calling tliem oryae a name by vhich 
he even entitles one of his plays the Orya 

Hundreds of years later in Europe we find the highest peak of 
development and appreciation of sausage and pudding ma ing 
Originally these meat products were made to preserve fresh meat, 
and salt and spices vs ere added Historically, Germany, Austria. 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, and other European countries vied with one 
another in their various varieties of sausages 
The Germans have been among the largest consumers of sausage 
and have developed many kinds, the names of which often en in 
wursi, meaning sausage Thus we have Wienerwurst, liverwurst, 
bockwurst, and mettwurst i i i 

The delicious flavor of sausage appeals to the entire family alike, 
consequently sausage has grown in popularity Because of its palata 
bility and economy, sausage is a popular item in our diet, and i s 
use in our country is increasing Of all meats produced commer 
cially, about one pound in eight is eaten as sausage In lUa , 'v 
consumed lU billion pounds of federally inspected sausap 

Preparing Sausage Sausage of superior quality is one of the most 
palatable of pork products Good sausage is indeed a wholesome 
food and is easy to make Whether you make a few poun s or many 
pounds your sausage vmU always be appetizing if you exerase a 
little patience and follow carefully the directions given here 
There are many kinds of sausage varying according to the kind 

of meat or combination of meats used, whether cooked or uricoo e , 

fresh or cured, the character and combination of spices and er s, 

whether or not cereals have been added, the style of casing w et er 

natural or artificial, or where cloth is used, with or without a para 


fiin covering . 

Fresh sausages are made from fresh, uncured meat ey are n 
precooked and usually not smoked, consequently their keeping quai 
ities are no better than those of ground fresh meat Por sausap, 
either in bulk or in link stuffed into casings is the most 
fresh sausage Smoked pork sausage bockvsurst braiwurst, an res 
thunnger are other types Fresh sausages comprise on y a * 
percentage of the total amount of sausages consumed Fresh sausages 


arc cooked before eating 
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cooved sausage, are made of meat Uja. h- ^cen gtsen a bght cum 
or marinade before grinding and cliopping Su“ sausag 

smoied Both these sausages are sliced and eaten “ ““ 

Dry or summer sausages such as salami and cersel , 
geneilly made in the home because in many sections of he cou 
L the humidity is excessively high and the sausage does not 
out. Therefore it is likely to be green m the center when 
because it is not thoroughly dried before smoking 

Good sausage makers prefer to use the shoulders loins hams 
the bacon strips along with the pork trimmings Sausage ’ 

IS usually made from the pork trimmings alone In order to p 
duce sausage that will keep and be of good quality it is 
use fresh meat that is in good condition this also applies to 
that require the meat to be cured Be sure to use only the meat tn 
has been thoroughly cooled and in good condition free from soi 
or bloody portions Only materials of superior quality should 
used This is also true of the spices herbs and other ingredien 


used m making sausages , 

Trim all of the meat from the bones and then trim out all 
gristle and blood clots Cold meat makes trimming easier Now tmt 
the meat into- strips and then into small cubes Cut both the a 
and lean in this manner but keep them separate The next step ts 
to weigh the fat and lean meal separately Then mix together m 
the proportion called for in the sausage recipe After the meat is 
weighed the general practice u to mix the fat and lean together 
in the proportion specified and apply the seasoning for the tota 
amount of meat Then mix the seasoning and meat together before 
grinding As the meat is ground the seasoning will be thoroughly 
mixed and blended with it The meat should be cold when it i* 


ground for this makes the nicest sausage 

A good sausage grinder with stuffer spout and equipped with four 
plates having and % inch holes certainly facilitates 

making sausage With this equipment you have a choice when 
grinding of coarse or fine cut sausage Most people prefer coarsely 
ground to finely ground meat in loose or bulk sausage This per 
lams chiefly to an all pork sausage or a pork and beef combination 
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when It IS used for patties or molded and sliced tor cooking 
the meat is ground too fine it has a tendency to become hard and 
dry in cooking In either case, too much fat causes a 
loss while not enough fat will make the sausage hard, dry, and diffi 

“Lrcoreait sausage, use die cutting plate --h the standard 
y-o inch holes and run it through the grinder once Fo . 
sausage, run the meat through the grinder twice, the first ime us ng 
the cutting plate with large % inch holes, and ^7® 

the plate mth the standard Xc ‘"ch holes If miidine 

desired a % inch hole plate may be used for second grinding 
If sausage is run through the grinder Isvice, it 7“’^ 
night in a cool place between the first and second 
will present the meat from becoming heated by ^emg g 
m succession It will also gise the seasoning a “ 7™tinE 

the meat and will insure better flavor Remember 
meat for sausage, the cutting knife and plate on e ^ 
sharp and tlie meat cool A dull knife and pla e wi 
meat juices and result in inferior sausage mav 

Small quantities of loose or bulk sausage for 
be kept in a crock or jar in die refrigerator or V “°la tie 

IS to be kept for a longer period, it should Pf “ j 

and partially fried The sausage is then placed in stone crocks an 
covered with melted lard , t 

Fresh pork sausage made of beef and pork, or 
and headcheese may be used without being s n-pj .ntn cas 

Nevertheless, these so called fresh sausages ^ ^ , sausage 

mgs Sausages similar to hver sausage and Bologna style sausag 

should be stuffed into casings ,,»-rtn#»rlv 

Pork casings are excellent for stuffing sausage 7'=" 
cleaned and handled For small link sausage, ' casmes or 

casings For medium link sausage use me mm Po„cncre use 
narrow hog casings For large link or 
regular hog casings Beef casings are too toijgh 
Bundles or sets of salted casings may be purchased 

butchers Se^e^aI types of m inufaciurcd casings m.«„tes m 

market Animal casings should be soaked or bemtr used 

i^arm water and then flushed out immediate > made by 

Sausage may also be stuffed m mushn bags Th«e tnn be m^de by 
stitchmg strips of mushn to form bags about 2 to 2 ^ mches m 
diameter and about 12 to 15 inches long j us ^vfter being 

dipped in s\aier and isrung out before they ar 
chilled, these stuffed bags are usually dipped in p 
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In stuffing, first attach the stuficr spout and force enough sausage 
into it to fill the spout. Now slip the casing oser the spout and 
feed on as much as it will hold. It a muslin casing is used, pull 
the closed end of the casing up tightly against the end of the stuffing 
tube. These precautions will present the formation of air pockets 
in the casing 

To stuff sausage efficiently and successfully, the meat specialists of 
the U S Department of Agriculture recommend that the operator 
support the casing at the end of the stuffer with the first finger of 
his left hand while he turns the crank with his right hand. Pressing 
upward with the left forefinger and raising the stuffed casing abose 
the end of the stuffer spout will pack the casing more tightly, 
thereby eliminating air pockets Animal casings are cut after the 
proper sized ring or length has been stuffed and a new length is then 
begun. 



'.k' ‘he meat specialists advise driving a tenpenny 

nad into , he far corner o£ ihe uble and fasten to it one end of a 
stout, soft, tvhtte strmg 3 feet long Grasp both cut ends of the cas 
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ing, tor example, a ring sausage or pudding, in the kft and tie 
them together with two halt-hitches ot the stnng. Tf ^ ™! 

near the nail and each succeeding one a little down the 

string. When the string is lull, cut it tree and attach a new o . 



r,o 815 Some popular vaneues ol aausage-rounlry style, sausage meat, and 
breakfast links 


TresU Pork Sausage 


Fresh pork sausage is undoubtedly the 
and IS made more often there than in any ot ler o j j 

the all-pork ground meat product is called 

made of fresh pork about one third fat and ... . _ 

fat will make the sausage too rich and m cooking diere ^ 

siderable shrinkage or cooking loss Less fat wi 
rather hard and dry. . , «„nntirv of 

For the beginner, it is recommended ^at a q 

sausage be made as a test of the recipe and t le a y thjs can be 
all, more or less salt, pepper, or sage may be esir . meat, 
determined by first experimenting with a small qua y 
The following recipe is suggested as a family test. 


4 pounds pork (% fat and % 

lean) 

5 le\el teaspoons salt 

4 level teaspoons ground sage 
2 le\el teaspoons ground black 
pepper 


y, leNcl teaspoon ground cloves 
or 

1 le\el teaspoon ground nut- 
meg 

1 teaspoon sugar 
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The meat may have been cut too fine or too coarse It may be de 
suable to omit the cloves the nutmeg or perhaps the ° J ‘ 

omit the cloves and nutmeg and increase the sage ay 
and pepper are preferable It is all a matter of taste, and this 


essentially a try out , 

Fresh seasonings, mixed m the proper proportions, are requireu 
to produce a delicious flavor in sausage The herbs, peppers, an 
other condiments must have retained a considerable portion oj 
their essential oils m order that their characteristic arorrias wiu 
permeate the meal To simplify the seasoning of sausage and insure 
the same delicious flavor every time, Morton Salt Comply 
prepared a complete mixture of spices, sage, peppers and other sea 
soning ingredients blended with salt in exactly the right proportions 
to make delicious sausage This mix is ready to use as you obtain 
It, and you do not have to add or mix any other ingredients If yo^ 
like a well seasoned sausage or prefer one of mild seasoning you 
simply use Mortons sausage seasoning as directed 

So, grind, season, and mix your sausage as you like it That is 
one of the many advantages derived from preparing meat products 
at home , 

For 100 pounds of pork trimmings and meal one third fat and 
tvvo-thirds lean, use the following 


pounds of salt i/^ to 1 ounce of red pepper 

2 to 4 ounces of ground sage 1/2 to 1 ounce ground cloves, of 

2 to 4 ounces of ground black 1 ounce of ground nutmeg 
pepper 

12 ounces of sugar may also be included if the sausage is to be 
used reasonably soon 

The seasoning should be spread over the mixture of fat and lean 
meat, and the whole quantity ground as previously described If 
the sausage is to be put into casings it should be stuffed immedi 
aiely after the last grinding Ii should then be soft enough to pack 
tightly in the casings without the addition of cold water It may 
be fried and preserved in lard or canned 

To make bulk sausage that will slice and fry without crumbling 
add a half cup of cold water to each 4 pounds of the ground sea 
soned sausage and knead with the hands until the meat becomes 
very sticky and dough like Pack tightly iti small molds or pans and 
chill thoroughly before slicing 
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Smoked Pork Sausage 

Use Dork sausage made ruth 2 pounds o£ salt, instead of 1^ 
polds per 100 pounds of meat U it is too stiff to stuff properly 
add froin d to 5 per cent of cold water and 

becomes dough like Stuff tightly in casing an a * „ Qf 

about 24 hours in a cool place Smoke and *7 ^ ^ ;^lor is ob 
70'’ to 90°F for a day or mo until a dark mahogany color is ob 
tamed The sausage should not be kept until hot .veather unless 
it IS canned 

Cured Pork Sausage 

The meat is handled in the same manner f 
and cut in medium sized pieces, approximately 2 
Make the following curing mixture tor each 100 pounds of meat 

5 pounds salt (good quality) 

1 pound sugar 

2 ounces saltpeter 

These ingredients should be thoroughly mixed % 

Then pack the meat in a crock or other suuable 
the meat is protected from the air as rniich as P°“‘ , „ocess 

will cure in one or two days and will be rea y taste^ Addi 

mg After meat is cured, add pepper, sage, and ^ f „ 
tional salt may not be required Then grind, stuff into sheep 

narrow hog casings and smoke inrt email 

Beef pork, and veal trimmings can be cured in larg 

amounts with this same formula . 

There are many delicious types and kinds of sails g 
be made uith beef, veal, and pork or a “^ese 

ivith hearts, liters, and tongues Different “™binations of these 
meats and internal organs are possible, and j 

may be used to suit the individual taste Sausages "'“‘’e of var ous 
meL combinations may be fresh, cooked, and may or may not 
smoked 

Beef and Pork Sausage 

A fatorite and a tery tasty sausage is made of “ 
an.l noik Tieef IS natiiralls less fatty than pork, so its addition to 
the mixture not only reduces the shrinkage in cooking 1>“‘ ^ 

3,='; SJf - 1 ,»..d .1 1., po* 
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Mutton anil Pork Sausage 

Another tasty sausage ts made by m.xtng tsso parts 
mutton tilth one part each of lean and fat pork The ™ 

m squares, mixed, seasoned, and ground in the same manne 
previously given for making sausage 


Game or Hunters Sausage 

The less tender portions of deer, antelope, elk, moose, and other 
big game animals (venison) can certainly be used to best adyan g 
in making a palatable sausage All these meats can be mixed m tn 
proportion of 2 pounds of \enison and 2 pounds each of lean a 
fat pork 

Smoked Sausage 

In some sections of the United States this sausage ts also called 
country sausage The following ingredients are used in making 
this delectable product 

8a pounds lean pork I ounce red pepper 

15 pounds beef I ounce sweet marjoram 

U /2 w 2 pounds salt 1 ounce mace 

4 ounces black pepper 

Cut all the meat into small pieces and sprinkle the seasoning 
o\er It, then run it through the grinder using the small plate Store 
the mixture m a cool place for 24 to 36 hours, then add a ® 
water and knead the mixture well Stuff into hog casings and smote 
m a very cool smoke until the sausage takes on a dark mahogany 
color 

Liver Sausage 

This sausage can be made by cooking pig heads, tongues, skins 
hearts and other pieces Put all the pieces of meat in a kettle, cover 
with water, and simmer for 2 or S hours until the meat can be 
boned Do not cook too long or until the meat falls from the bones 
Veal or beef can be added and cooked with the pork Liver con 
tributes a definite flavor to this sausage 10 to 20 per cent of liver, 
by weight is usually added to the other cooked products Scald the 
livers lasL H they are deeply cut with a knife they should be suffi 
ciemly seared in about 10 minutes Some formulas call for the addi 
lion of raw liver 

Grind all the cooked materials moderately fine and add about 
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one fifth as much broth by weight, using enough to make the mix 
ture soft but not sloppy Season to taste and mix thoroughly The 
folloiving are standard quantities of seasonings for 100 pounds of 
the mixture 

2 to 2i/^ pounds salt to I ounce red pepper 

2 to 4 ounces black pepper 1 to 2 ounces allspice 
1 to 3 ounces sage 

The seasoned, well mixed sausage is usually stuffed in beef cas 
mgs and simmered m water until it floats the time required is 
10 to 30 minutes After being cooked, the sausage is plunged into 
cold water, chilled for at least 30 minutes and hung up to drain 
If the meat is cooked too long in the first kettle the second cook 
ing after the sausage has been stuffed, will destroy the tight live 
texture of the finished sausage 

Another liver sausage can be made in accordance with the fol 
lowing formula 

35 pounds pork trimmings 
(heads shanks, etc) 

15 pounds lean \eal or beef 
7 pounds dry bread 
1 pound salt 

Cook all meat as instructed in previous formula Separate it from 
bones and add raw liver and the water soaked bread from which 
the surplus water has been squeezed 
TIic vs hole mass is llicn ground through the fine phte Now add 
the 10 pounds of meat broili m which the meat was cooked and the 
rest of the seasoning Chop the onion or garlic fine The mass is 
then thoroughl) mixed with the hands or a paddle for about 15 
nunuies Stuff into beef casings whidi have been soaked in warm 
water 

Liver sausage tied in strings of five or six sausages can be most 
easily handled When the sausage is tied it is cooked in water, not 
quite boiling until u floats then plunged into cold vsatcr to cool 
1 his sausage must be kept in a cool place or it ma) spoil It is best 
fried but it ma> be cooked m other wajs 

Frankfurt or Vienna Sausage 

Irankfurt or Vienna style sausages arc more popular vsith the 
meal packers and the trade chan any other kind TIic) are also 


2 ounces sweet marjoram 
1 ounce allspice 
10 pounds meat broth 
Garlic or onions 
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known as wienies and ' hot dogs, depending on the size and style 

of casings used e 

The recommended proportions of beef and pork are two parts oi 
lean beef to one part of fat pork This may be varied to suit in 
dividual tastes The beef may be increased to three parts to one of 
pork 


20 pounds beef 
10 pounds fat pork 
4 pounds water 
1/2 or i/^ pound salt 


3 ounces black pepper 

ounces sage, mace or nut 
meg finely ground 
Garlic or onions (if desired) 


Mix the salt, pepper and other seasoning together, then 
thoroughly mix with the cut meal and run through the grinder, 
using the fine plate Grind the mixture i\so or three times to make 
sure that the seasoning is evenly distributed and that the meat is 
ground very fine Add water and mix thoroughly to make a pliable 
mass Stuff into sheep or hog casings depending on whether you 
want fat or thin frankfurters After the sausage is stuffed into the 
casings by means of the thumb and forefinger, press the casing to- 
gether at about 4 inch intervals Twist the first link two or three 
times The next link made should be twisted m the opposite direc 
lion to keep the casing from untwisting Hang the twisted links in 
the smokehouse and smoke for about 2 hours at a temperature not to 
exceed 123*F or until they arc a rich orange color Then cook in 
water to 155® until they float If the water is hotter the casings may 
burst The time required for cooking depends upon the thickness 
of the frankfurters After cooking rinse them m hot water, plunge 
them into cold water, and hang them m a cool place Frankfurters 
should be used soon after they arc made If they are to be kept 
longer, they should be canned 


Bologna Sausage 

This IS one of our most commonly used sausages Its name is de 
rived from the town of Bologna in Italy where it was first made and 
where the people use it extensively to this day However, our supply 
1 $ chicfl) of domestic make There is a comparative!) small impo^ 
tation from both lul) and Germany 

Bologna sausage consists of ground pork and beef mixed with 
enough water to give the sausage the desirable fine tenacious lex 
lure 

Tlic recipe that follov^s is a good one 
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60 pounds beef 
40 pounds pork 
20 pounds cold water 
2 to 2 . 1/2 pounds salt 
1 ounce saltpeter 


2 to 4 ounces black pepper 
1 to 1/2 ounces coriander 
1 ounce mace 

Onions or garlic (if desired) 


Grind the chilled beef trimmings with salt at the rate of 2 pounds 
per 100 pounds of beef. Use the coarse grinding plate, and allow 
the meat to cure in a cool place for about 48 hours. Salt, in the same 
proportion, is added to the coarsely ground pork the next evening 
and the pork is allowed to cure overnight. Many persons do not 

cure the pork. . , l i 'ru « 

Regrind die cured beef, using the plate with v4*inch holes. Then 
add the pork and grind the mixture again. If the por was n 
cured add the salt (13 ounces for each 40 pounds of pork) betore 
grinding. Add the spices and the water and stir or y 

until the whole mass has become sticky. It often takes 3 minu 
to mbc tliis sausage properly. 

Stuff the sausage tightly into beef casings or muslin bags and 
allow it to hang and cure in a cool place until the next morning. 
Put it in a well-ventilated smokehouse heated to 110 to r. 
Protect the casings from a direct blaze that might scorch them, 
sausage should take on a ricli mahogany-brown color in a ou 
hours. , . , 

Put the hot, freshly smoked sausage immediately into water heated 
to 160® to 175®F., and cook it until it squeaks when the Fissure ot 
die thumb and finger on the casing is suddenly ^ 

cooking lime for sausage stuffed in beef “rounds is 15 to 3 minu ^ 
Plunge the cooked sausage into cold water and chill it. Hang 1 m 
a cool place to dry. Use as soon as possible. 


Summer Sausage 

Summer sausage or cervelttl is similar to salami in preparation. 
It is made in the country during the winter and kept 
the summer. As a lunch sausage it has become very popu ar 
of its keeping qualities Summer sausage is a hard, dry 
is highly seasoned. It may be mixed in the following propo 


35 pounds cured beef 
15 pounds fresh pork fat 
7 ounces of white pepper 
ounce coriander 


ounce whole mustard seed 
1 ounce sage , 

Garlic finely ground if desired 
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Cure the beef in the same manner and with the same cured mrat 
mixture as that recommended for cured pork sausage, 
tional salt is required in the mixture because *= ''' 

supply enough. The beef is ground through both the . 

fine plate of the grinder, hut the pork fat is gromd only thrmgh 
the coarse plate, preferably two or three times. The ground mea 
should be seasoned and the pork and beef mixed thoroughly lor at 
least 30 minutes. It should then be spread out on a tray, ubie, 
bench in a cold, dry place and allowed to dry and chill for 1 to ^ 
days, depending upon the weather. It should be turned onre 
twice so that all the meat is thoroughly chilled. After it has ^ ee 
allowed to cool and drj’, it should be stuffed tightly in beef straig . 
or beef intestines, and then hung up to dry for about two more da) 
to give the seasoning a chance to act on the meat. 

In smoking summer sausage, be careful not to allow' the 
ture to go above 70^F- In other words, the sausage shoul ^ 
smoked ss’ith cold smoke. This requires 36 to 48 hours of conunu 
ous fire. A large piece of wood with a knot in it will smoke all b*8h^ 
The sausage should be kept in a cool, ventilated place. A Id* e 
mold will improve the sausage, but if it spreads all over the casing, 
it is harmful because it will give the sausage a moldy taste. If 
begins to get too moldy, rub off the mold \s-ith a cloth dipped m a 
mixture of salt and lard. 

Salami, a favorite in Italy, Hungary, and Germany, and to a con- 
siderable extent in this country is a large sausage made of about 
two-thirds of lean pork, coarse<hopped, and one-third lean I’® ^ 
finely chopped, mobiened with red wine (or grape juice), flavoretl 
with garlic and various spices, stuffed into beef casings, and air 
dried. Hung in a suitable place it will keep for years. 


Goose liver Sausage 

Domestic goose liver sausage undoubtedly stems from pate de 
foie gras, the principal form developed in France. In Strasbourg 
and Toulouse, geese are fed to enlarge their livers. These livers are 
cooked, seasoned with svine and aromatics, and, with cut truffles 
added, are filled into earthenware "terrines” and surrounded and 
covered with a forcemeat made of liver trimmings and pork- 
the best grades the livers are whole; the lesser qualities are of cut 
pieces. The finest b made from fresh goose livers. It should ahvai'S 
be served very cold. 

Domestic goose liver sausage, put up in cans of cylindrical shape, 
consists of the liver cut up in small pieces. Pbtachio nuts and pieces 
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of truffle are added, and the uhole is mixed ivith liver trimmings 
and pork and forced into casings and cooked If made of 
fliers exclusively, the product then compares favorably luth the 
imported pate de foie gras 

It IS surprising to know thit most of our domestic goose liver 
sausage contains very little goose liver, if any at all Genera y, it 
IS made of the parboiled livers from all our four footed domestic 
animals roast pork and spices It may or may not contain thin 
slices of goose liver This mixture is stuffed into hog casings 

Some folks make a very fair goose liver sausage by using me 
wings necks backs, and giblets All of these are cooked unti t ey 
are tender or until the meat falls from the bones Cooked hog liver 
is also added to the goose meat 

8 pounds cooked goose meat Salt, black pepper, red pepper, 
2 pounds cooked hog liver and allspice to taste 

Goose broth 


Grind all ingredients together through the fine plate Add some 
of the liquid m iihich the goose meat was cooked Then add sea 
soning and mix thoroughly . . 

Stuff into casings and simmer in hot water until they noat, w ic 
requires from 15 to 30 minutes After cooking plunge into cold 
water and chill thoroughly This sausage may be eaten os fresh 
liver sausage or it can be smoked A light smoke greatly improves 
the flavor 

Another good formula for this sausage is the following 


50 pounds lean pork necks 
cured 

50 pounds goose livers 
li/^ pounds salt 
8 ounces sugar 
1 ounce saltpeter 


3 ounces white pepper 
1 ounce nutmeg 
1 ounce marjoram 
ounce ground cloves 
16 ounces finely chopped pis 
tachio nuts or truffles 


Grind pork and goose livers through fine plate of grinder Add 
all other ingredients and mix tlioroughly Stuff in ^ 

hog bungs or beef middle casings Cook for about 1 hour at 155 i 
Cool the sausage and allow it to dry overnight Smoke it the next 
day in a warm smokehouse 


Othfr Meat Products 

In addition to sausages numerous other meat products can be 
inadc (with pork the principal ingredient) to furnish a means o 
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ut.l.i,ng the edible parts of cuts dtfficult to bone, such head, fceb 
and tail Cooking is a convenient means of prepanng these p 
and of utihting miscellaneous pieces of trimmings, lit er, near , 
tongue, and the broth in which the meat has been cooked All t 
meat should be well trimmed and washed before being cooked H g 
and calf heads should be split and cleaned thoroughly, remoting me 
etes, eardrums, and nasal passages, and chopping off the teeth g 
jowls are usually cut off and cured as previously described « 
better not to cook the jowls with the other meat in making 
cheese and scrapple, because it will make these products too at 
The feet should be well sha\ed, cleaned, and the glandular tissue 
between the toes trimmed out The toes and dew claws should a' 
been remosed when the carcass was dressed They may be indu e 
with the meat cooked for headcheese and scrapple or they may 
prepared separately as pickled pigs feet 

Beef trimmings are frequently mixed with the pork, principal y 
because the product with pork added is more desirable than s'hcn 
made solely from beef trimmings 


Headcheese 

Headcheese is easily made Make deep cuts in the thick pieces of 
meat, cover with water, and simmer until the meat is well done an 
slips from the bones The skin if used, should be cooked m a sack 
so that It may be removed from the pot when so tender that a finger 
can be pushed through it The thick ears and snouts will require 
longer cooking than the other skin The skin is ground with the 
plate having Yi ^nch holes The other pieces of meat are boned 
after they are cooked These, with the boneless pieces such as the 
heart, are ground with the plate that has Yz holes Some per 
sons prefer to cut the tongue and some of the larger pieces of fat 
into strips instead of grinding them Others prefer not to grind 
an) of the meat but pick or cut it in pieces 

The meal, whether part of it is ground and some cut or all picked 
to pieces IS then mixed with enough of the broth— the water m 
which the meat was cooked— to make the mass soft without being 
slopp) This mixture is returned to the kettle and brought to a 
boil This reheating serves to mix the gelatin thoroughly through 
the broth so that when the headcheese is poured into shallow pans 
and chilled it will slice without crumbling 

Seasoning is added at the beginning of the second cooking Usu 
ally u IS safe to season to taste, though the following quantities of 
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seasoning per 100 pounds oE cooked meat, including the added 
broth, are a satisfactory guide: 


2 to 2 . 1/2 pounds salt 

3 to 5 ounces black, pepper 
14 to 1 ounce red pepper 


1 ounce ground cloves 

1 ounce coriander 

2 ounces sweet marjoram 


More piquancy to the flavor can be obtained by adding one or 
two bay leaves, some cut or chopped parsley, and minced omo 
fried tender but not brown. A little vinegar or emon jui 
minced lemon rind also gives a desirable flavor. „f,__ 

If the headdieese is stuffed into casings, this should 
seasoning and before the second cooking. The stu e ea 
should then be placed in the remaining liquid an simmere 
it floats (10 to 30 minutes). Then take it out, chill and hang at y. 
Headcheese is usually sliced and eaten cold. 

Headcheese is usually made from pork, but some ee or v y 
he added in the following proportions: 

20 pounds pork Va o«nce allspice 

5 pounds beef Vi cloves 

Yi pound pepper V 2 o^^^e caraway 

1/2 pound salt 4 pounds broth 

The meat is cooked as previously described. It is 
into half- or quarter-inch cubes. Then the broth in wluc i 
was cooked is added with the seasoning, and the mass is 
mixed by hand until the seasoning is properly worked throug i 
meat. This mixture is then put into casings (hog paunches or be 
straights) and laid out to cook They may be pressed y ayi g 
weighted board over them. 

Scrapple Recipes 

Scrapple or ponhaws originated with the Germans who 
in the eastern part of the key-stone State. They came to 
as Pennsylvania Dutch instead of Pennsylvania Demsch. ine om 
fashioned formula for ponhaws they developed calls for Y S PS 
head boiled until the meat is readily separated from the . 

■neat is then chopped or ground very fine and P"' j 

broth (the vater in which the meat was cooked) and ‘>>en t 
with buckwheat or cornmeal, and seasonedwilh spice 
When of the consistence of mush, it is run into pans o 
later sliced and fried for the table. . 

There are numerous formulas or recipes for making scrapple. 
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Therefore, at this luncture it is pertinent to clarify just iihat is the 
accepted idea of ponhaiis and scrapple In the process of time, in 
ferior recipes hate lowered the general conception of ponhaws ana 
today scrapple made by the best reapes stands for what original y 
w as ponhaws N ot only has e the fine basic recipes lor ponhaw s been 
corrupted but the term as w ell. for example-panhas and pon house 
Most of the scrapple sold in the stores and served in the restau 
rants today is for the most part nothing more than a glorified muslu 
flasored with a trace of pork liquor, and seasoned with oierageu 
spices and herbs 


Ponhaws 

Here is a most delicious ponhaws of old Pennsylvania vintage m 
which pork pla)s a prominent pan 

Clean a pig’s head thoroughly (page 80). split it, and remove the 
brains longue, and ejes The tongue may or may not be included 
with the meat to be cooked Put the head pieces and tongue, if dc 
sired, into a large kettle, cover with 4 or 5 quarts of cold water and 
simmer gently for 2 or 3 hours, or until the meat falls from ih® 
bones After the meat is cooked, let it stand a while until the fat 
collects on the surface Skim off this grease carefully, remove meat 
and chop fine Strain the broth to remove all bones and gristle 
Hold out a hide broth to mix with cereal later Return the 
maindcr of the liquid to the kettle, put in the chopped meat, and 
bring the mixture to a bod Add the finely ground )eIIow commeal 
moistened with some of the cooled broth so that it may be added 
to the hot mixture of meat and broth without forming lumps Boil 
slovsly for about one half hour stirring almost constantly to prevent 
sticking and scorching just a few minutes before cooking is com 
picted or when the mixture atuiins ibe consistency of soft mush 
add one teaspoon of povsdered sage, salt, and pepper, stir in vscll 
Pour the hot scrapple into small shallovN, greased pans and chill a* 
jirotnptl) as possible Later when it molds, the scrapple can be 
sliced and fried to a crisp brown If projierl) made it will 
separate when sliced nor crumble when fried The slices may be 
lloured before they arc fried 


Scrapple 

The scrapple of general consumption an cspcciallj favored break 
fast dish IS made clucfl) of conimeal, pigs* feet, tads, skin, and aB 
trimmings not used for sausage The high standard of meal products 
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IS largely determined by the quality of meat and other ingredients 
that enter into their making, as well as the correct proportion o 

Cook the heads, tongue, hearts, and trimmings all together until 
the bones and much of the gristle can be removed If s n is in 
eluded, cook until tender Skin and gristle, no matter how long 
they are cooked, will not contribute much quality to t e tn^at por 
tion of the mixture or to the finished product However, t ese two 

Items will enrich the broth in which It is cooked Pouro t e iqui 

through a strainer and remove all bones and large portmns o ^ 
A small portion of skin may be left with the meat Grin a is 
material through the fine plate Pour all the broth in w ic i 
meat was cooked back into the kettle and then add all t e groun 
meat 

The cereal to be added may be only finely ground ye ow 
meal or a cereal mixture, one consisung of 7 parts cornmea an 
parts of white or buckwheat flour, or 7 parts cornmeal, 4 par 
shorts, and 1 part of buckwheat flour . 

Four parts ground meat products with a low content of gns e a 
sVm, 3 paru of meat broth, and 1 pirt dry cereal or cereal 
(by weight) will produce a richly flavored and generally s^isfactory 
scrapple More meal and broth may be used if desired e sa 
IS true of the meat , t 

In adding the cereal or cereal mixture, moisten it with some ot 
the cooled broth so that it may be added to the hot groun 

and broth without forming lumps Boil the mixture for a ou on 
half hour, stirring it frequently or constantly to present sticking 
Add the seasoning shortly before the cooking is finishe an s ir 
tt well , , , 

Salt, pepper, and a few or many spices may be adde t epen ii^ 
upon the preference of the individual The following seasoning 
may be used for 100 pounds of scrapple, including the meat hrotn 
and the dry cereal mixture 


to 2 j 4 pounds of salt 


2 to 4 


ounces black pepper 


1 ounce nutmeg (if desired) 
i/, ounce of mace (if desired) 

2 ounces of ground onions dur 
ing second cooking (if de 
sired) 


0 A 

** to 4 ounces sweet marjoram 
- to 4 ounces svge (if desired) 

1 ounce red pepper (if desired) 

'Vhen the scrapple is cooked it is poured into small shallow pans 

and chilled as promptly as possible 
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Scrapple 

Select 3 pounds of bony pieces of pork Simmer m 3 quarts of 
uater until the meat drops from the bone Strain off the brotli 
remote the bone, taking care to get all of the tiny pieces, and chop 
the meat fine There should be about 2 quarts of broth, and if nec 
essary add stater to make this quantity Bring the broth to the boil 
ing point, slo^sly add 2 cups of cornmeal, cook the mixture until it 
IS thick mush, and stir almost constantly Add the chopped meat, 
salt, and any other seasoning desired, such as onion juice, sage, and 
thyme Pour the hot scrapple into oblong enameluare pans svhich 
have been rinsed ssith cold water Let stand until cold and firm, 
slice, and bros\n in a hot skillet If the scrapple is rich ssith fat, 
no more fat is needed for frying 

Oatmeal Scrapple 

Cook a pork bone, on which there is still some meat, until it fall* 
from the bone Steam a cupful of oatmeal m the meat broth Clean 
the bone of all pork and run it through the meat grinder Add to 
It the cooked oatmeal until it attains the consistency of soft mush 
Season w ith sage, or other herbs salt, and pepper Pour into shallow 
pans and let stand until stiff and cold Slice and fry to a cnsp brosvn 

Turkey Scrapple 

Here is a good way to use some of the left-over roast turkey 

4 cups turkey meat li^ cups comraeal 

4 cups celery stuffing Turkey bones 

1 teaspoon salt Giblet gravy 

1 teaspoon poultry dressing 

Chop together in a chopping bowl the meat and stuffing Break 
the turkey bones co>er with cold water and boil slowly 45 minutes 
Strain and pick all meat off the bones There should be about 12 
cups of liquid Add meat and stuffing gTa\'y, salt, and poultry dress- 
ing Put into a large kettle oser a slow fire and gradually add the 
cornmeal stirring constantly WTien very thick pour into well but 
tcred bread pans to cool and harden This will keep for a month m 
a cool place Slice as desired and fry in butter to a cnsp browm 
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Mincemeat 


Originally mincemeat was a mixture of finely chopped or minced 
meat, suet, fresh and dried fruits, and nuts, citron, molasses, sugar, 
spices, and brandy and other spirituous liquor, or cider. Today, not 
only is the spirituous liquor omitted but frequently the meat an 
suet also, leaving a mixture chiefly of fruits, molasses or sugar, an 
spices. 

To be sure, the good grades of commercially prepared 
are very convenient, but the person who is seeking the fu • le 
richness, which is so characteristic of the genuine article, must ei er 
begin from 'scratch to make it or supplement the comraercia 

product. . . „ j • 

This Thanksgiving and Christmas necessity, as originally made in 
many sections of the United States, contained a portion of venison, 
rabbit, beef, or veal. It may or may not have been the tougner 
portions of the carcass. Tongues of deer, antelope, elk, calves, ana 
cattle are also used to make mincemeat and some of the oldtimers 
claim that longue makes a more delicate product than e muse 
meat. 

Here are the ingredients for an excellent mincemeat. 


5 pounds boiled beef or 
longues 

^Vz pounds suet 

2 pounds raisins 

1 pound raisins (seeded) 

2 pounds currants 

Vz pound citron (cut or 
chopped fine) 

Vs pound candied orange peel 
(cut fine) 

Vi pound candied lemon peel 
(cut fine) 


6 poundsdioppedpeeledapples 

1 tablespoon cinnamon 
1 tablespoon allspice 
1 tablespoon cloves 
1 tablespoon nutmeg 
1 tablespoon salt 
\/, pound almonds (grated or 
chopped) 

4 pounds sugar 

Rind and juice or 4 oranges ana 
4 lemons 

Brandy and whiskey 


Cook the meat. After it is cool, cliop or cut ^er)' me, ' 

raisins, currants, citron. Mix these ingredients ^ . 

apples fine but do not mash them, and add to o„art 

Add spices and nii'C thorougidy. Pour oser Uic mi>.lure ^ 

"f brand) and two quarts of i.liiskc): add rind, and juice of o ges 
and lemons. 

Pat mixture into an earthen crock with a Hd. Place a cloth o 
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the ton and then put on the lid. Keep in a cool place for about three 
weeVsf Then add more salt and spices if taste requires this, 
stand for about 4 tveeks before using. At this time it can be packeo 
in glass fruit jars. When malting mincemeat pies, always bake uiis 
filling between two crusts. 


Mincemeat (Small Portion) 

Here is a formula for making a small portion of mincemeat 
(about 3 cups): 

1 cup coarsely chopped beef Juice and grated rind from 1 

V* chopped suet lemon 

iX cup raisins 1 cup brown sugar, firmly 

1/2 cup currants paclied 

Vt citron (chopped) 1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups apples (chopped) 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 cup cider or apple juia 1 teaspoon allspice 

11/2 teaspoons brandy 

Put all the ingredients except the brandy in a saucepan. 
slowly for about 1 hour and 15 minutes. Stir in brandy after the 
cooVed mincemeat has cooled. 


Deer Mincemeat 

The following is a formula that can be used with any venison- 
deer, elk, or antelope, also rabbit and bear meat. 

2 pounds cooked venison 2 pounds raisins 

chopped or ground teaspoons cinnamon 

4 pounds chopped apple (not 1/2 teaspoon nutmeg 
mashed) ^ teaspoon cloves 

4 cups sugar brown or white ^ teaspoon mace 
^ pound chopped suet 2 teaspoons salt 

Mix all the in^edients together. Add enough cider to cover 
mixture. If cider is not 3\*3i!able. use fruit juices or svater with V4 
cup of vinegar. Sweet fruit juices reduce the amount of sugar re- 
quired. Cook scry slowly until the fruits are tender (about 1 hour)- 
TTits raincemca* will keep indefinitely if put in fruit jars. 
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Deer Mincemeat, Canadian Method 


5 pounds of deer meat 
5 pounds of unpeeled apples 
2 pounds of seedless raisins 
2 pounds currants 
I cup molasses 
1 cup candied citron 
1 tablespoon cinnamon 
1 tablespoon allspice 
1 teaspoon cloves (more or less, 
according to taste) 


2 cups tarragon vinegar 
5 pounds granulated sugar 
1 pound beef or deer suet 
1 cup chopped lemons 
1 cup chopped orange peel 
Salt to taste and a pinch of 
black pepper 
i/o cup of good brandy 


Cover the deer meat with cold water, add a bouquet ^ 

of 10 sprigs of parsley, 10 sprigs of green celery leaves, 2 arge ay 
leaves, and one large or two small sprigs of thyme, tied toget er 
kitchen thread, and cook until tender; the time of cooking 
upon the age of the deer, but the meat should be ready to tall tro 
the bones when done. Then remove the bones and 
through a food chopper (using a coarse blade) together wit ^ 
remaining ingredients. Put the entire mixture in a large Ketu 
with enough of the broth in which the meat was cooked barely to 
cover, and cook for 1 hour over a medium flame, stirring occasion- 
ally. Pack while still hot in hot, sterilized quart jaij. and befo 
sealing pour over each jar 1 generous tablespoon fine ran y. 
in a cool, dry, dark place until wanted. 


Rendering Lard 

Good homemade lard, the rendered fat from the 
choicest fats the housewife can use.* The Ic^ ’ .mg 

fat trimmings are usually rendered together. The cau ® . . 

fats from the offal yield a darker product and should e 
separately. This fat whicli is obtained from the 
(killing fat) promptly chilled makes fair lard, but many pref 

All the leL' mMt should be trimmed out of the fat " 

«"dered. If lean meat remains in the fat tt drops o *e bottom 
Of Ae kettle and is likely to scorch and discolor the , 

Fat will render more rapidly and yield higher p 
iard if it is cut into small pieces of uniform size. It is 
to remove the skin, but many persons prefer to " e it a^ tne^^ 
nm the pieces of fat through the coarse plate of the sausage gn 
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This IS a good practice for home rendering nhere small 

used Th? lard lull render more quickl,. yield more, and it t«ll 

not be necessary to use a lard press for the cracUin^ 

Be sure that the pieces of fat are clean Place the fat. cut in 
pieces or ground, in a cool and thoroughly cleaned Uttk Do not 
fill the IcCtile too full or the lard may boil o\er and catch hre- 
Cooking should be sery slosv until the fat has begun to melt and 
It an be stirred freely m the kettle Then a moderately 
may be applied so that the rendering process is not too sloi\ me 
fat should be stirred frequently during the entire cooking process 
to present the crackling from sticking or scorching 

As the rendering progresses the crackling tv ill turn light broivn 
and float- This is an indication that it is soon time to remose the 
kettle from the fire Lift some of the cracklings from the fat and u 
they are dry and crisp, the lard is rendered. Hoiseser, svhen they 
are more completely rendered they gradually sink to the bottom of 
the kettle. Many persons stop cooking the fat ivhen the cracklings 
are still floating The more complete rendering, hoiveser, remoso 
a greater proportion of the moisture, thus producing lard that 
keep better 

Allov. the rendered lard to settle and cool slightly Then dip the 
lard out of the kettle and strain through a double thickness of 
cheesecloth into containers uhich base been thoroughly cleaned. 
If the fat has been cut into small pieces or cubes, the cracklings 
should be run through the lard press and strained 

Finer^grained lard may be obtained by cooling quickly Slot'l) 
ccKiled lard tends to separate and become quite granular in texture 
Stirring the lard slowly »hilc cooling makes it ^\hiier, more uniform 
in texture, and finer-grained but the lard will not keep as long as ii 
It were not stirred A method often used to whiten lard is to put a 


potato in long enough to absorb some of the impurities 

Exposure to air and light help to deselop ranadity in lard Tot 
this reason the containers should be filled as nearly full as possible, 
sealed and stored in a dark cool place Lard should not be cosered 
lightly until It is thoroughly cooled If the moisture has been ehm 
mated from the lard by a thorough rendering no water-sounng 
should deselop during storage 

Light air and moisture coming in contact with lard start detenu- 
ration So asoid digging down into your lard supply if it is packed 
into large cam Scrape off from the top surface the amount you re 
quire keeping the mam body of lard Icsel m the container Once 
lard has become ranad it is impossible to bnng it back 
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Presermng Meatin Lard 

Good lard has so many uses. U is so digestible, and forms a foun 
elation for so many tasty dishes that it pays to render and store it 
iMth extreme care It is also a satisfactory preservative for meat i 
only fresh meat is used and if precautions are taken to eep every 
thing clean and sterile , 

Cook meat as you would cook it for serving Place it in a ry, 
sterilized crock and cover immediately iMth hot lard Cover wit 
clean wax paper and place on this a crock co\er or phtte 
a cool, dry place Do not keep meat packed in lard unng o 
iseather unless the storage place is always cold 
^Vhen meat is remo^ed from the crock, be sure to pac own 
remaining meat and cover it again witli melted lard so t 
^wll reach it It is better to store this meat m small crocks tnan 
large ones, for then it will not be disturbed so often 
Roast pork, pork chops, pork steaks, and sausage patties can oe 
cooked and preserved m lard 


Soap Making 

^Vaste lard or fat from cooking and fats rendered 
and meat trimmings may be used in making soap at home in 
quality of the soap obtained depends on the kind an 
of the fat A combination of tallow and lard makes ' P 

Poultry fat and vegetable oils should be combined wi t .Unuld 
soap made from them alone is soft and spongy as e 
be clarified , 

To clarity waste fat, melt it slowly and stiam it 
thicknesses of cheesecloth Then add an equal \oIume “ "o • 

tttr well and bring to a boil Remove from the Ere. and wiUi con 
stani stirring add one quart of cold water Set asi e to c 
htm the clean fat on top is ready to make into soap i,orax 

The other materials combined widi fat to make soap -Qj^e' 
be. and water The addition of borax is not necessa^ t is som ^ 
^uncs used, however, to improve the appearance an 
soap 

Lye can be obtained in grocery stores Care 
‘t dissolving It in water as the fumes are irritating and heat g 
«=«ed Avoid contact of the dry lye or the lye *0'““°" ' ‘ ‘ . h 

or clothing If this occult, wLli well with ,“fe”ralum 

dated vinegar Lye attacks aluminum Therefore, 

>num utensils m making soap 
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Soil iiMt (ram rsatcr) is best for maVmg “"P ” 
must be used, add 1 to 2 tablespoons of lye per gallon, 

Z the hardness of the uater, and let tt stand for 2 days until the 

hardness settles ouL . 

Equipment. Enamel, iron, or earthenware containers 
used for dissohing the lye and for routing the ^“"P {"f 
Neser use aluminum Stir with a wooden paddle or with a "“““en 
or enamel spoon A dairy thermometer is consenient for measuring 

'™lS’ds''tm the soap may he made from cardboard or wooden 
boxes or shallow enamel pans The soap is more easily remos ed ii 
the mold is lined ^vith ^saxed paper or \Mth cotton cloth dippea m 
cold ^sater and ^sTung dry 


Soap Formulas 

To make about 9 pounds of soap the following is recommended 

6 pounds of clean fat (about 13 cups) I can lye (13 ounces) 

14 cup borax (optional) 2 i^ pints soft svaier 

To make one bar of soap use the follouing 

1 cup dean fat 5 teaspoons lye 

I teaspoon borax (optional) 1/2 cup soft ^\ate^ 

Procedure 'Weigh or measure the clarified fat, heat sloi%ly until 
completely melted, and cool to approximately llO^F (slightly higher 
than blood heat) If borax is desired it should be added to the fat 
at this point Stir the fat occasionally during cooling to present 
crystals from forming Meanwhile, dissolse the Ije in the svater and 
cool to about (lukewarm) Pour the Ije solution into the fat 

in a thin steady stream s\iih slosv, esen stimng Continue stirring 
until a thin honey like texture is obtained This should take from 
10 to 20 minutes Always add the l>e solution slossly to the fat, this 
IS importanL Too rapid addition of the lye or too sigorous stirring 
may cause separation of the ingredients 

If the soap mixture does not become thick within half an hour 
and there is a greasy layer on top perhaps it is too svarm In this 
case, SCI the conuiner in cool water and keep siimng from the sides 
and bottom On the other hand, if the mixture is lumpy, it may be 
too cold Then set it in a pan of warm water and stir until the 
lumps disappear 

Pour the thicken^al^oap mixture into the prepared molds Coier 
and keep warm 1.,^ V^east 24 hours Remove the soap and cut it 
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into bars. Before the soap is ready for use, the bars should age for 
about 2 weeks in a dry place. i • i 

IE the soap is crumbly or has streaks of grease it may be reclaimed. 
To do this, cut the soap into fine pieces, add water (7 
pound-soap formula, and 1 cup for the 1-bar formula) an isso 

over low heat. Stir occasionally. When the lumps have disappeared, 

inaease the heat and boil until the soap appears thick, our i 
n^olds. Up 

After proper aging, soap carefully prepared according to i ^ F 
ceding directions makes a good general household pro uc ■ . . 

made soap will sometimes contain enough free f 

to the skin; hence it is not generally recommended or oi 
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Appendix A 


Publications or the Department of Agriculture 

The bulletins and leaflets listed below are available for ‘ 
tribution by members of Congress: Oflice of In ortna lo ■ • 

Department of Agriculture. Washington 25, D. ^ , or ^ 

intendent of Documents, Government Printing Oflice, g 

25, D. C. Some are for sale only, at the price quoted F” 
send order and remittance to the Superintendent o oc 


631 

697 

767 

m 


1055 

1186 

tssi 

1577 

1378 

1391 

H09 

1113 

1124 

1503 

1521 

1592 

1730 

1753 

1807 

1815 

1838 

2011 


farmers* bulletins 

Title 

Squab raising 
Duck raising 
Goose raising 

farm sheep raising tor beginners 
Capons and capontzing 

Countfy mdes and Ams, slmn.ng, 

Pork on the farm, kdhng, curing 
Home tanning ot leather and small lu 
Marketing poultry 
Marketing eggs 
The guinea fowl 

Beef'll rn'e'tfrm. sUughlcring. 

Making vinegar in the home and on 

Poultry keeping in back j'ards 

Farm poultry raising 

Beef production on the farm 

Rabbit production 

Lnestock tor smalt farms 

Lamb and mutton on the farm 

Grading dressed turke)S 

Poultry cooking , 

Turkey on the table the )ear rounu 


.15 

.15 

.15 


^’vmber 

k27S 

1.279 

L310 

C70G 

C7SI 

Ceos 

CR&o 


Title 

Curing pork country style 
Chicken in the freezer 
U. S Grades of beef 

SpSon“rn»uU..c cue oI pork m rela.cd 
to weights of animals and cuts 
Feathers from domestic and wild fowl 
The l)Tnph glands of cattle, hogs and sheej 
301 


.10 

.10 

.10 
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Number 
IS 52 
IS 56 
M 637 
M 5241 


HELPFUL REFERENCES 


Title 

Protect home cured loeat Irom insects 
How to choose and use >our refrigerator 
Home frcezers-their seleaton and use 
Handling )our big game lull 


Number 
G1 
G6 
GI3 
G27 
AJl 8 
Tech Bui 
No 926 
Tech Bui 
No &14 


BULLETINS 


Title 

Family fare— food management and recipes 
Home canning of meat 
Food for families with school children 
Meat for thnfty meals 

Coraposiiion of foods— raw processed prepared 


Pnee 

25 


Estimation of composilion of beef carcasses and cuts 
Estimation of the composition of lamb carcasses and cuts 


Appendix B 


Publications of the Department of the Interior 

Publications listed tMth a pnce quotation can be obtained 
the Superintendent of Documents, Goemment Printing Offic^ 
Washington 23, D C Those without a pnce quotation can be 
uined free from the Fish and Wildlife Service Department of the 
Interior, Washington 25, D C 


Number 
ITKS 
2TKS 
3TkS 
4TKS 
5TNS 
6TKS 
19 FL 

35 FL 

36 FL 
53 FL 
61 FL 
69 FL 
90 FL 
106 FL 
116FL 
194 FL 
202 FL 
217 FL 
260 FL 
rSFL 
29jFL 
320 FL 

ISFL 


Title 

Fisb cooLery for one hundred 

Basic hih cootery 

How to cook oysters 

How to cook salmon 

How to cook ocean perch 

How Co cook shnmp 

Cooking carp 

Fuh coaVery in the open 

Food salue of fish and shellfish 

Sauces for seafood 

Garfish reapes 

Market and reapes for fresh water turtles 

Nuinuse s'alue of canned hshcry products 

How to cook hsh 

Composiuon of fish 

Reapes for Panfic rockhsh 

Pacific salmon 

Fwh for breakfast and why not’ 

Cod ihe beef of the tea 
Fnh and Shellfish anapcs and hors docusTC 
Chemial composition of some canned fishery products 
Rose fish mokery 

Home presersation of fishery products (salting smoking 
and other methods of curing fish at home) 


Pnce 

50 

20 

10 

15 

10 

15 
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Numbfr 
577 FL 
^MFL 
50SScp 
60 FL 
122 FL 
196 FL 
2*0 FL 
312 FL 
115FL 
128 FL 
181 FL 
213 FL 
2UFL 
229 WL 
216 AVL 


T.lte ’’'Z 

Cosmopolitan fish cookery for the Philippines 

Title fish reapes 

S P-lhnB dry r,U.„g and H 

Smoking lake herring uhite fish lake trout an p 

Smoked herring __ 

Llcctrostatic smoking of sardines 

Smoking shrimp 

Handling fresh fish ^ 

Refrigerated locker storage of fish for home . . — 

Fish can be stored in refrigerated lockers uith othe 

Wrapping materials for frorcn fish __ 

Fish refrigeration — 

Recipes for cooking muskrat meat — 

Save game meal ii is valuable 


Appendix C 

^loTiON Pictures Produced by the Departments of Agricultu 
AND THE Interior 

Motion pictures produced by the U S Department of Agr.c'ilture 
are a great help in classroom and cooperative ^^rmrisio ^ 

rl'sy are designed to demonstrate improved methods m g 
rrnd home economics These films as well as the slidefilms y 
procured on a loan basts Prints of the motion pictures m y 
purchased Agriculture Handbook No H, Motion ic 
U S Department of Agriculture, tells all about the 
hey may be obtained and used to promote a better “B 
copy may be obtained from Motion Picture Service, t) c 

'omauon, U S Department of Agriculture, ^ ’ Tated 

Some of the current films pertaining to this boo 
jecis are listed below 


Title 

Livestock 

Do Unto Animals 

''“FrP"S..uon and Early "‘.n Aruon 

”««1opn,cnt of the Mammaliah Lu«tock CoopemtDO 

'^“rmitoUhand Happinc« 

slIm'ciiunR ‘Voii Oidn i FJit 

roultr) 

?;Srf-Tn"ll.<.nDolbrrndn«rr 

prodiicing Qualit) routuy 


Life Itegms 
'" the Ilepnnina 

O'Ublion renri.„.„„ 

of the Mammalian 

■’‘ran.pUni.ng Hens Ora 
Cuii, 


.‘"S Meat 

' "ith Appro\-al 
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RELATtD SucmUfS 


Title 


Frcacn Food LocVeu and \our Food 
Supply 

Canning Chidden 
Canning Meat 

CooVmg Meal According lo Cut 


Cooking Poultr) Older Birds 
Cooking Poultry, \oung Birds 
Home CroskTi Food Production 
P^esCT^•atlon 
Federal Meat Inspection 


Motion pictures may be borroued from the U S Fish and "Wild 
life Service without cost except that of reluming the film Those 
listed below are of interest in connection with this book 


Title 

Consersation in Action Paofic Halibut Fishing 

Food for Thought Retailing Fish 

Filleting and Packaging Fish Wiidhfc of the Aleutian Islands 

It s the Maine Sardine 

Address all correspondence about these motion pictures to U S 
Department of the Infenor, Fish and Wildlife Service, Box 128, 
College Park, Maryland 


Appendix D 
Reference Books 


Meat 


NIeiti toi ^!eat ProdBctt W ,!I ua Htory 
_ ,, ^ Tomhav« 

Finn Meiti p H«1er 


Meat for the Table Sleetcr Bgll 


The Meat \S e Eat P Tbomaa Zieeler 

The Coottrnctioa and W7stoa »oi SV of»o 
Compel tjon of Foodi 
Home Meat Cnnog Made 
Eaiy 

No. 6 Meat — Better 
Baymamlup 


Pmihtier 

J B Lapp ocott Companf 
PhiUdelplua Pa 
The Maenullan Company 
New York, NY 

McGraw H U Book Companr »*- 
New York. N Y 
The lotenlate Printer* and 
Pobl iheit DaoTilIe. Ilk 
Joba W ilej and Son* lae^ 

New York. N Y 
Morton Salt Company 
Chieapo 111 

Mouiehold Finance Corporation. 
Cbcago 111 


Cooking 


The Peanaylvtoit Dnteh 
Cook Book 

Lon • D at * Home Cook 
Book 

The Boiton Cooking 
School Cook Book 


^ itt am R. Donnao 
Leonard Daotdow 
Log I D at 

Fannie Memtt 
Fanner 


Dermaq and Dar dow 

P O Box2S0 Readng Pa> 
] B Lapp ncott Company 
Philadelpli a Pa. 

Little. Brown sad Company 
Boiton. Mai* 
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Ttilc 

Tht Alice Bradley Menu 
ChIc Book 

Meti Given i Modem En 
cyclopedia of Cooking 
Ida Bliley Allen’* Step 
bv Step Cook Book 
Giy Ninetie* Cook Book 


Ai The U orld Cook* 

Picayune Creole Cook 
Book 

Jenie Mane Deboth’* 

Cook Book 
Shaker Cook Book 

Better Homes and Gar 
dens New Cook Book 
bii American Home Mag 
anne Cooking Booklets 
Huntmin Cooking 

Clemenime m the 
Kitchen 

Speciiliiei de U Maiion 

Joy ef Cooking 

% ^fom Midwest 
K'lcheni 

Garland Cook Book 
^*nme Engle’* Cook Book 

E«" ""“"I'* Cook 
'"K;..'""'''" Colcoot 
e""" Cook 

Cook 

Co..,," Tow ,„J 
th Barber’* Cook Booh 
^“Xnca*. Cook Book 

E'to-Et, Cook Book 
''""‘“n Cool 
•' Home in Chintii 
Toil: 
Impena 
‘■•'O on C»,V 


Author 
Alice Bradley 

Meta Given 

Ida Bailey Allen 

F Meredith Dietz 
August Dietz Jr 


Jessie Mane Deboth 
Caroline B Piercy 


Katalm Frank 
Phineas Beck 


Irma S Rombauer 

Ada B Lothe 
Breta L Grcicn 
Ethel M Keating 
Laura K Leonard 
Ruth Crosby 
Fannie Engle 

Ltzzie B Kander 


Marion White 


Ruth Berolrheimer 
Anna W. Reed 


Edith M Barber 


Ann Batchelder 

A Escoffier 

Lily Hsxworth 
Wallace 
Henry Low 

Buwei Yang Chao 

Mane Aleaandre 
Marhexteh 


Publisher 

The Macmillan Company, 

New York, N Y 
J G Ferguson and Associates, 
Chicago III 

Cosset and Dunlop, Inc 
New York, N Y. 

The Dietz Press, Inc, 

Richmond, Va , , „ 

International Institute of Lowell 
Inc. Lowell, Mass 
The Time* Picayune Publishing 
Company, New Orleans La 
Whitman Publishing Company, 
Racine, Mis 
Crown publisher*, 

New York NY 
Meredith Publishing Company, 
New York NY 
Doubleday. Page & Company. 

New York N Y 
British Book Cmter. 

New York NY 

H.sunei Homt Publul'"' 

New York, NY 

American Friend* of France Inc, 

New York. N Y 
The Bobbs Slerril Company, 

New York NY 
M S Mill Company, Inc, 

New York, N Y 

Chester R Heck, Inc. 

New Y'otk. N Y 
Duell Sloan and ^eree Inc, 

Th^'setUement pok Book Com 

pany. Milwaukee ^^|* 

Rinehart and Company, Inc. 

New York NY 
M 5 Mill Company, Inc, 

New York, N Y* 

Lane Publishing Company. 

Inc . Carden City, N V. 
Bartow* and C^^ny, InC.. 

New York, N x. 

G P Putnam’* 5^* 

New Y’ork. N Y. 

Chtrle* Senbner* Son* 

New York. N Y. 

Crown Publishers 
hew York. NY 
Bool* IncorpotzteO 
New Y'ork. h »• 

Tht M.m'llt” Compior. 

Xe. Vork. N Y 
Tht J<ihnD.r C™P>'’T- 
New York, h *• 

The Colt Press. 

S.n Fr*nei.co. C*lif 

Wesleyan Service Go.M. 

Lavoma. Gi 
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T I, 

Trop cl Coolung Cbdyi R. Cwy.m 

r»li *n4 C»m« Cooiety Roy \V»U 


Fowl tnd Cime CooVery J»mM Bctd 
Tih tod Cime Cook Horry Bouford 
r •h'*tnd Scfood Cook Ro»e ind Boh Ilfowo 

Cookery L.ly Hotwonh 

\\ oiliee 

Ctnerole Cookery on 

S no Triey 

CaiieroU Mire Loo.ene R*.»ei» 

Brunner 

The Outdoorimorn Cook Arthur H Carhart 
Book _ . a 

A Cook Book of Left Clare Newman ood 

evert Bell ley 

Short Cott and Leftover! Hannah \V Schloat 

The K tehert Cook Book Ruth Taylor 

Treiiure Cookery Leone Rutledge 

Carroll 

Preiiure Cook og Ida 8a ley Allen 

Merbi (or the K tehen (rtna Good <h 

Moaaa 

How to Carte Meat M O Cullen 

Game and Poultry 

The Complete Meat Cook Beth 6a ley MeLean 
Book Thora Heg«iad 

Campbell 


iicLpruL nrrERfSCES 

/.H.ier 

The Panama Amercatt Pteu Inc^ 
Canal /one USA 
M S M II Company Inc. 

Sew kork S k 

Orange Judd I ub! th ng Company 
New kofk S k 
M Bartow* and Company Irtc- 
Sew k ofk S k 
Cornell Mint me I fe«» 

Sew Yo k S V 
J B Lapp ocott Company 
I h lidelplua la 
M Barrowa and Company Inc., 
Sew k ork S k 
Modern Age Book* Inc., 

Sew kork N k 
Harper and Brother! 

Sew kork, S V 
The Mam Uan Company 
Sew k ork S k 
Little Brown artd Company 
Dorton. Mail 

M Batrowi and Company Inc 

Sew kork S k 
Charlei Set boer * Sonr 
Sew kotk, S k 
M Bartow I and Company l«- 
Sew kork N k „ 

Cardm Diy I ubl *h og Company 
Inc- Carden C ly *• » 

Ltile Brown and Ompany 


..4 kork N k 
Chai A Bennett Co- Inc- 
Peoni lit 


Appendix E 


State Game Departmests 

Those who desire to preserve and store wild game and fish should 
contaa the State Game Department in the Slate in which these 
pursuits are contemplated 


Alabama 
Alaika 
Ar zona 
Arkanta* 

Cal forma 
Colorado 
Coanccticot 
Delaware 


Or,a- «« 

D rector Department of Comervat on 
F* >h and W tdl fc Serv ce 
D ector Ar zona Game and F*ih Comm it on 
Executive Secretary Game and Fih Comm i 

D rector Deparimeni of Fth and Game 

Sopennieadent of For Retourcet State Came 
and F ih Comm ei on 

Game Technician. State Board of Fihene* 
and Game 

Chief Game Wa den. Board of Game and 
F ih Comm m ooert 




Montgomery 4 



Rock 

Ferry Bldg San 
Francifco II 
13S0 Sherman Street, 

Hartfo d 1 
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State 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 


Idaho 

llhnoii 

lodiana 


Iona 


Organisation 

Director Game and Freah Water Fish Com 
mission 

Director State Game and Fish Commission 

Director Division of Fish and Game Board 
of Commifsiooert at Agriculture and For 
estry 

Director, Department of Ftih and Game 

Director Department of Conservation 

Director Division of Fish and Game Depart 
ment of Conservation 

Director, State Conservation Commtssioti 


Letaltan 

Tallahassee 

412 State Capitol 
Atlanta 3 

P O Box 3319, 
Honolaju 1 

Boise 

Springfield 

311 West Washing 
ton Street Indian 
apolis 9 

Eatt 7th and Court 
Streets Des Moines 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mitseun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 

North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhoile Island 

South Carolina 


Director, Forestry Fish and Game Commis 
Sion 

Director Department of Conservation 
Director Division of Furs and Refuges De 
partment of Wildlife and Fisheries 
Chief Warden Department of Inland Fish 
eries and Game 

State Game Warden Board of Natural Re 
sources Department of Game and Inland 
Fish 

Commissioner Department of Conservation 

Game Division Conservation Commission 
Commissioner Department of Conservation 

Director, State Game and Fish Commission 

Director State Conservation Commission 

State Fish and Game Warden State Dept of 
Fish and Game 

Proiect Leader Pittman Robertson Project 
Game Forestation and Parks Commission 
Secretary State Fish and Game Commiision 
Director Fish and Game Department 

Division of Fish and Game Department of 
Conrersation and Economic DevcIopTnrnt 
State Came Warden Department ot Game 
and Firh 

Director Division of Fish and Came Con 
sersation Department 

Commissioner Division of Game and Inland 
Fiihericf Department of Conservation and 
Development 

Game Warden. State Came and Fish Depart 
mcnt 

Chief Division of Wildlife, Department of 
Natural Resources 

Supenntendent Came Disision, Game and 
fish Department 
State Game Commission 

Executive Director PcnnsyUaiua Game Com 
mission 

Adm niitrator. Division of Fish and Game 
Department of Agncultnre and Consetvt 
tion 

Director, Division of Game Wildlife Re- 
aonreet Department 


Pratt 


Frankfort 

Civil Courts Bldg. 

New Orleaitt 16 
State House, Augusta 


510 514 Munsey 
Bldg , Baltimore 2 


IS Ashburton Place 
Boston S 
Laming 13 
State OIBce Building 
St Paul 1 

330 East Pear! Street 
Jackson 104 
Monroe Bldg JefFer 
aon City 
Helena 


Lincoln 9 


Box 678 Reno 
State House Annex 
Concord 

Stale House Annex, 
Trenton 7 
Santa Fe 


Albany 7 
Raleigh 


Bismarck 

1500 Dublin Read 
Columbus 

State Capitol Okla 
hama City S 
r O Box 4136 
Portland S 
Harrisburg 

Stale House, 
Providence 2 

Columbia 
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Stalt 
Soath Dakota 
Teostfsct 
Texii 
Utah 

Vermont 
\'irgima 
Waihington 
^ e«t V irginia 
Vi tieooiia 
Wyoming 
Canada 
Alberta 

Bnuih Colombia 
Mamtoba 
Vew Bfontwtck 
hew/oondlaad 

Korthwnt 

Temtonea 

Nova Scotia 
Ontario 

Pnoce Edward 
liland 
Quebec 

Saikatchewao 

Ynkon 
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Or^ouM/ito 

Director Department o! Came Fiih tod 

Director, Divmoo nf Game tod Fiah, Depart 
meet of Coniervaboa 

Executive Secretary, Came and Fith Com 
million 

Director State Fiah tod Game Commitiion 


Director Flth and Game Service Department 
of Saturat RcMarcrt 

Executive Director Comnuiiioo of Came and 
Inland Ftibenea 

Director Department of Game. State Game 
Commitiion 

Chief, Diviitoii of Game Xfaoagement, Con' 
aervation Commiuion «f Weit Virginia 
Game Management Divit on, Cooiervatioa 
DeptrVittat 

State Game Warden. Wyoming Came and 
Flth Comm itien 

Chief Canadian Wildlife Service Depart 
ment of Retourcct and Development 
Fuh and Game Commiiiiooer Department of 
Laodi and Foreita 
Game Commimon 

D rector of Came and Pithenei Department 
of Mioei and Natural Retooren 
Chief Came Warden Department of Ltndi 
aod Miner 

Chief Game Warden, Department of Miner 
and Reioarcer 

Director Kortbem Admiuitration and Landi 
Branch. ETefartmeat of Rereorcer aod De 
velopment 

Director Department of Laodr and Forerti 
Chief Divitioo of Fiab and Wildlife, Depart 
meot of Landt and Forertr 
Deputy Mioirier of iodortry and Natural Re* 
roorcet 

Snpenntendent Ceneral, Department of Fiih 
aod Came 

Came ComcruiMoner Department of Natural 
Reroorcet 

Director, Yukon Came aod Pobliaty Depart 

Seeretana de Agncnitnra y Ctnadena Diree 
oon General Forcrtal y de Caza 


Eoranro 

Pierre 

304 State Office Bldg„ 
Naihvitle 3 
Auitin 

1596 Wert North 
Temple, Salt Lake 
City 16 

Montpehef 
Richmond 13 

S09 Fairview North. 

Seattle 

Charferton 

Madiion 2 
Cheyenne 
Ottawa 

Edmonton 

567 Burrard Street. 

V ancouver 1 
W inmpeg 

Fredencloo 
St. John! 

Ottawa Ontario 


Parliament Build ng 
Toronto 
Charlottetown 

Quebec 

Whitehorre. Yokoo 
Mexico, D F 
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Appendix F 

Publications relative to the subject matter in extension 

by Stale Agricultural Colleges, experiment ® ^ * eninects may be 
sen ices Such publications on various usualh free ot 

obtained from the director of the station They 
charge 

United States Agricultural Experiment Stations 


Slate 
Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
State station 
Stom station 
Dchisarc 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaiio 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 
Mar) land 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Ne\*ada 

Nciv HamiNhire 
Ness Jcrsc) 

Ness sfmito 
Nesv ^llfk 
*»late naiion 
Cornell station 
North Can hn» 

North DiVnu 

Ohio 

OV!a1>mna 


City 

Auburn 

Palmer 

Tucson 

Fa)eueville 

Berkclc) 1 
Fort Colhns 


New Hasen 1 

Storrs 

Newark 

GainesMlIc 

Experiment 

Honoluhi II 

Moscow 

Urlnna 

Urn>cuc 


jncs 

Innhaiian 
.cxingion 29 
hnvcrsity Sia 
jiton Rouge 5 
)rono 

ilollegc Park 
kmherst 
jst Lansing 
Jnlscnity Farm 
St I’aiil 1 
intc College 
Cohimhla 
llozcman 
IJncoln I 
Reno 
Duiham 

New Ilrunssslck 


enrsa 
ha (a 

late College, 
Sia Ratcipb 
laie College 
Sia- Fargo 
\ooilrf 
tillsiater 
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SWJf 
Oregon 
Penn^)!^^! 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
W’esi \ irginia 
W isconsm 
Wyoming 


HELPFUL REFERENCES 

City 
Cors-alhs 
State College 
Rio Piedras 
Kingston 
Clemson 
RrooVings 
Knoxsille 16 
College Station 
Logan 
Rurlmgton 
Blacksburg 
Pullman 
Morgantown 
Madison 6 
Laramie 



INDEX 


Age of animal 
judging 10 

and ripening period 12 
Agricultural experiment stations, 

309 310 

Agricultural Marketing Service, U 
S Department of Agncul 
ture, 56 

American Indians 
dried fish, 230 
eating customs of, 3 5 
pemmican, 228 229 
Antelope 117 
Ashbrook, Frank G . 122 


Bacon. 133, 184 
bacon brisket, 135 
bacon square, 130 
box cured, 207 209 
Canadian style. 136 180 
Bactern, growth of, 9 
Barrel smokehouse, 232 
Bear meat cured and dried, 213 
Beaver, 36, 37, 122 
Beef 

corned beef, spiccd 225 
anting ilie carcass 137 H5 
forequarter, 138 HO 
hindqunrier, HI H5 
freezing 

culling for, 179 181 
pnckiging (or. 'SS 
grade descriptions 55 5-r 
smoking, 238 

Beet and pork sausage -/J 
liiRgimc 

drcvsing, Hv I-* 
ripening 12 


164-168 (see oto Wild (owl) 
ripening, 12 IS 
Black puddings, 272 
Blood pudding 272 
Bockwurst, 273 982 283 

Bologna sausage, 274, 275, 282 283 

Botulinus poison, 2' 

Box-eured bacon, 207 209 
Bratsrurst, 273 . 

Braunschweigcr In 3'’ o 

Brillat Sasann Jean Antlielme, 2 
Bnne^uring 
fish, 217 219 
torsi. 213 215 
limb, 211 212 
pork 201 205 
Bromfield, Louis 57 
Buffalo fish, 42 
Buffalo meat, 4 6 
Butchering 57 

equipment, tools 58 64 
cx^mIIllng carcass for disease, 71 
72 

improper, results of, 66 
killing aniimls 67 
knucs 60 01 
preparing for, 58 
selection of animals for. 64 66 
skinning or flaying 67 70 
Butchering cattle. 91 104 

•ibdominal easily opening. J/ JJ 
bleeding 91 92 91 
calves 104 
dulling 103 
cleaning the tripe. lOt 
edible organs comi>osition of. ta 
btr, «)3 
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Butchenng attic (conJ) 

head skinning andrcmosing 91 
95 96 
hoisting 99 
oflal 

loosening and removing 101 
stripping fat from 103 
percentages of parts table 93 
removing hart lungs gullet 101 
removing tongue and brains 102 
103 

skinning arass 97 98 101 
splitting arass 99 
stunning 91 92 
Butchering hogs 73 90 
chilling 87 90 
edible organs 
handling 84-66 
table 74 

entrails removing 8184 
head removing cleaning 80-81 
intestines cleaning 80-87 
percentages of parts table 74 
raiding 76-78 
senping 78-80 
selection of animals 73 
sticking 73 76 

Butchering lambs and sheep 10a 
116 

chilling 116 

fisting pell from arasv III 112 
internal organs are ot 115116 
Iambs percentage of fat table 
106 

opening arcass 115 
removing heart and lungs 116 
removing pelt 1I31H 
selection of 106-107 
sheep edible organs compos i on 
of table 106 
skinning the legs 109 111 
sucking and stunning 107 109 
B vitamins 18 19 
By product meats 271 297 

Calaum 1 8 
Calves 

hides salting and cuzmg 126 
slaughtering 104 
Canned goods 

examining jars after canning 267 


Canned gootls (conf ) 
labeling 268 
sgn» of spoilage 2f9 270 
storing 268 26 J 
tiling 269 270 
Canning 247 270 
cometl beef 255 256 
fishery products 261 267 
Carp and sucken 266 
equipment and containers 261 
262 

fivh TOC 265 266 
I-londa mullet 266-207 
lake trout 266-267 
mackerel 266-267 
packing containers 263 264 
procuring fish 262 263 
river herring 26-1265 
ulmcfish 266-207 
gibleu 260 
glau jars 24$-250 
hot pack 2a4 2a5 256-2a7 
mincemeat 292 

number of utensils required 2a0 
poultry 2a6-2G0 
preparing meal for 250-2aa 
I raw pack 250 254 2a7 260 
small game 260261 
tin ans 248 250 
utensils and equipment 247 2a0 
Carp 41 
canning 266 
Cattle 

butchering {lee Butchering attle) 
hides salting and curing 124 I2a 
Caul fat 104 293 
Charcoal in crop 15 
Cheese 18 
Chickens 39 
curing 213 215 
cutting up 162 163 
federal state grading of 56 
freezing 187 188 
killing and plucking 157159 
vital organs 164 
Chitterlings 86 
Clams freezing 193 
Cold-storage locker plants 197 19^ 
Cook bonks listed 304 306 
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Corned beef 
canning, 255 256 
spiced, 225 

Crabs, freezing, 193, 194 
Cracklings, 294 
Cubing meat, 14 
Cullen, M O , 10, 63 
Cured pork sausage, 279 
Curing. 198228 
chickens 213 215 
ducks 213 215 
fish 

brine curing, 217 219 
dry salting 219 222 
freshwater, 217 
saltwater, 217 

game meats 212 213 1 

geese, 215 

ingredients used in, 199 201 
lamb 

brine curing 211 212 
dry curing, 212 
motion pictures, 303 
pheasants, 215 
pork 201 209 
box-cured bacon, 207 209 
bnne curing, 201 203 
dry salt curing. 203 208 
Smuhfield processed ham, 207 
processes 198 201 
standard curing mixture, 201 
storing 245 247 
tongue 210 211 
turkeys 213 215 
Cutting the carcass 127 154 
beef, 137 145 

lamb and mutton, 148 150 
'eal 146-148 
'enison 152154 

^aily dielary needs 47-49 

(^ee also Venison), 8, 117 
field-dressing 118 119 
hanging butchering, 119121 
head saving, 120 
hides salting and curing, 126 
removing tongue and brain, 120 
JJcer mincemeat, 292 293 
ihgestibihty of meat, 9 
“otlse Colonel Ricliard, 4 
*Jo\es, 164 


Drawing poultry, 160 164 
wild fowl. 165 
roasting chickens, 161, 164 
Dried beef, 229 
Dried fish, 229 230 
Drying meat and fish, 228 231 
dnS beef. 229 
dried shrimp, 230 231 

feJkef (dned) beef. 229 
pemmican, 228 229 
3 ™ salt curing 
fish. 219 222 
fowl. 213 215 
lamb. 212 

pork. 203 208 

Mon^mediod, 206-207 
lucks, 40 

curing, 213 215 tkoikO 

killing and plucking, 159 160 
wild, 164, 166 

idible organs 
beet, 93, 103 104 
deer, 119 
hogs, 74, 84 86 
lamb, 115 116 
mutton, 106 
pork, 74, 84 86 

nro^u tenderiung njeat ^Dl. 

chemical action ““'"“y/sSo 
Experiment stations, state, 30J a 

Earmers' bulletins. SOI, 302 
Fat 

caul 104 

Frferal meat inspection, 50 51 

tion. poultry, 55 56 
^‘Snni'ii! 201 267 (i« ^a" 

procuring for, 262-63 
catclnng, 171 
cleaning. 
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composition ot, table, 20 28 
curing {see Curing fish) 
drawn. 170 

dressed or pan-dressed, 170 
fillets, 171, 244 245 
frcering, packaging for, 188 189, 
192 

fresh. 169 

freshwater, curing. 217 
frozen, 170, 171 
gibbing, 243 

government publications, 302 303 
inland, 4M2 
marinated, 226 
marine curiosities. 42 
ocean species, 42 
periods for processing. 181 
pickling, 226^228 
preserving, 215 222 
tackling, 230 
saltVi*ater. 217 
small. 218 220 24$ 
smoking, 240-245 { 

cold-smoktng 243-244 | 

fillets, 244 245 
hot smoking 242 243 
sute regulations re storage of, 181 
steaks 170 
sticks 171 

whole, or round. 170 
Fuhery Leaflet 18, 228 
Florida mullet, canning 266-2G7 
Food nutrients, 18-28 
daily allowance, table, 49 
Food planning, 44 56 
daily dieury needs, 47-49 
econom) in. 46-47 
figuring family's needs 45-46 
Foreign countries consumption of 
meal in table, 32 

Fowl {see also Birds Game birds 
Poultry, Wild fowl) 

Fowl ' 

curing 213-215 
smoking 238 240 
Frankfurters 274 281. 282 
Freezing 7 11 12 176-198 
cutting meat for. 178-181 
drying or freezer bum. 178 
ice forrnation in meat 177 178 


Freezing {coni )* 

labeling packages, 194 
packaging meat for, 181 194 {see 
also Packaging meat for 
freezing) 

when to freeze, 183 
Frozen food locker plants, 197 193 
Frozen meats 
cooking. 196 

storage in home freezer, 194 19o 

thawing, 195-196 

time limit on storage, 195 

Game 

numiion tests, 36-38 
periods for processing, 181 
ripening, 12 13 

state regulations re storage of, 181 
Game animals, dressing, 117 123 
big game, 117 118 
small game. 122 123 
removing scent glands, 122 123 
skinning. 122, 123 
Game birds 
drawing, 165 
plucking, 165 
Came meau, 35-39 
curing, 212 
Game sausage, 280 
Geese 

cunng, 2)5 

killing and plucking, 160 
wild 164, 166 
Giblets, 41, 165 
canning 260 
freezing, 187 
Class jars 

for canning. 248-250 
for freezing, 189, 192 
Goose, 40 

Goose liver sausage, 284 285 
Courmel Magazine, 152, 214 
Government bulletins 301 SOS 
Grading and stamping of meat, fed 
eral 51 56 

grade descriptions, 53 54 
Guinea fowl, 46-41 

Ham, Smithfield processed. 207 
Ham trier, 245 
Hankins, O G , 65 
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Head cheese, 275 
recipe, 286 287 
Herring 

cut spiced, 227 228 
pickling 226-228 
river, canning, 264 265 
Hides and skins 
having them tanned, 126 
keeping, 126 
removing, 67 70 
sailing and curing, 124 126 
shipping 125 

Hogs butchering, 73 90 {see Butch 
ering hogs) 

Horse hides, salting and curing, 124 
125 

Horsemeat, 2 
Hot dogs 282 
Hunters’ sausage, 280 

Insect infestation, stored meats, 245 
246 

Inspection of meat, federal, 50 51 
Iodine 18 

Iron 18 I 

Jack rabbits 123 
Jerked beef, 229 

Knives 

grinding, 62 63 
honing 63 

killing tor fowl, 157 158 
steeling, 63 64, 65 
Kosher meat, marking, 51 

^beling frozen packages 194 
canning 266-267 

butchering {see Butchering sheep 
and lambs) 
curing 211212 
anting the carcass, 148 150 
freezing 

crnimg [or. 180 
packaging for. 183 185 
mutton breeds, 106 
smoking 238 

kamb skins handling 126 


onK 

preserving meat in, 235 
rendering, 293 294 
Leaf fat. 87. 293 
Liver, 18, 19 

Liver sausage, 274, 280 281 
Uv envurst, 274, 275 
Lobsters, freezing, 193, 194 

[ackerel. canning, 266-267 
lannating, 14 

'Sanges after slaughter, 9 10 
composition of, 16 17 
Mhfe, 20 28 
digestibility of, 9 
fSping and stamping, 5. 

fedeS inspection (U,S and Can 

free.tNfn-.'^'’t"^ 

fresh and seasoned, 10 H 
fresh vs high, 13 

judging age of, 10 

modem consumption, 32 35 
ntoduction and consumption, la 

' blei, 29 33 

ripening >0 
structure of, 15 16 
tenderiring 10 14 

value of, in Oiet, 7 J 
Meal eating 3 6 

Mmcemeat 291 292 
deer. 292 293 

Moose, 117 107 

Morton Salt ComP^y *27 
Motion pictures. 503 304 
5 tountain sheep 1 1/ 

Muskrats 37. 122 123 

compared with beef, 36 
Mutton 

cStheatrcassH8.150 
Mrnmnaml’por'k sausage, 280 

Niacin, 18. 19 . 

Nutrianis food 18-S 

dill) allowance table, 43 
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Nutniion 

good, food plan for, 48 
motion piaures, 303 
science of, 18 

Nutrition tests, game, 36-38 

Oatmeal scrapple, 290 
Oil sac, removing 166 
Opossums, 8, 36, 37, 122 
Organ meats {see Edible organs) 
Oysters freezing, 193 


Packaging meats for freezing. 181- 
194 

fish, 188 189, 192 
labeling 194 
methods, 181 186 
poultry, 186-188 
shellfish. 193-194 
wrapping materials, 181 18$ 
Paraffin plucking, 157, 166 
Partridge, ripening, 12 13 
Peacocks meat of. 8 
Pennsyhania Germans, scrapple rec 
ipes, 287 288 
Pheasants, 8, 164 
curing 215 
Pickling 

fish. 226-228 

pigs' feet, 223 224 

pigs' feet souse. 224 

spiced corned beef, 225 

spiced longue slices. 225.226 

tongue, 225 

tripe. 224 225 

Plucking fealhcn 155, 157 
Poison, botulinus 270 
Ponhais-s, 288 
Pork 

bacon {see Bacon) 

Boston bull, l3i 

Canadian style bacon, I$6 180 

casings. 275 


curing 201 209 {see also Cu 
pork) 

cutting for freezing. I73 j; 
filing the carcass. 127 136 
digestibility of, 9 
freezing packaging for, 183 


Pork (font)' 
ham 

skinned, 132 
taking off, I3I 
lard, rendering. 293 294 
psctsic shovlder and butt, 131 
sausages. 273-284 
scrapple reapes, 287 290 
smoking, 237 238 
spare ribs, 132 
tenderloin, 132, 135, 137 
trimming methods, 130 
trimmings, 127 
Poultry 

axerage percentages, table, 156 
canning. 256-260 
composition of, table, 20-28 
drawing, 160-164 
dressing. 155164 
chickens. 157 159 
ducks. 159160 
geese, 160 
squabs. 160 
turkeys, 159 

federal-state grading and itispec 
tion, 55 56 

freezing, packaging for, 185, 187* 
188 

killing, methods of, 155, 156 
motion pictures, 305 
removing feathers, 155, 157 
remoxmg oil sac, 166 
types of, 39-40 
Prehistoric man, food of, 2 
Preserving meats, fowl, seafood {see 
also under separate head 
tngs) 

curing. 198 228 
drying. 228-251 
fish, 215-222 
freezing, 176-198 
home canning. 247 270 
pjckhng, 225 228 
smoking, 231 247 
Proteins, 18 
Publications 

Department of Agriculture, 301 

302 

Department of the Interior, 302 

303 

Puddings. 272 273 
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Rabbits, 8, 36. 37, 122 
canning, 260-261 
culling the carcass, 154 
disease of, 122 
domestic, 38 
scent glands, 123 
slinnmg, 122, 123 
wild, 35. 260 261 
Raccoons, 8, 36, 37 
scent glands. 122, 123 
Rackling, 230 
Recipes 

cut spiced herring, 227 
headcheese, 286-287 
mincemeat, 291 293 
deer, 292 293 
pickled herring, 226-227 
pickled pigs’ feet, 223 224 
pickled tongue, 225 
pickled tripe, 224 225 
pigs’ feet souse, 224 
ponhaws 288 
sausage, 277 285 
beef and pork, 279 
bologna, 282 283 
cured pork, 279 
Frankfurt or Vienna style, 281- 
282 

fresh pork. 277 278 
game or hunters’, 280 
goose luer, 284 285 
h'cr, 280281 
mutton and pork, 280 

smoked, 280 
smoked pork, 279 
summer, 283 284 
scrapple 287 290 
oatmeal, 290 
ponhaws, 2B8 
turkc), 290 

soap miking formulas 290 
spiced corned beef, 225 
spiced tongue slices, 225 220 
siamlanl airing mixture, 201 
tomiio sauce, 207 
'cnison, 152 154 
Reference l>ooks, SOI 300 
RiboHavin. 18, 10 
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I R„er hemng, canning 2&t263 

1 Roe of fish, canning. 265 266 
Safer. Edna N . 122 

Sausage, 2n 285 
beef and pork, 2/9 
bologna, 274, 275. 282 283 
oTtS. 271. 273. 275 277 
cured pork, 279 
freezing, 180, 181 
ftesh p'orh, 277 278 

game or hunteis , 280 
goose liver. 284 -85 
liver. 274, 280 281 

mutton and pork, 280 

preparing 273 277 
smoked, 280 
smoked pork, -79 
summer, 2.4, 285 2M 
Sausage grinder, 274 276 
Scallops, freering, 193 
Scent glands, removal of, Ui 
Scoring meat. H 
Scrapple recipes, 287 2JU 
oatmeal sa!>Pp'''k“2„, 
turkey saapple, 290 291 
ponhaws, 288 

SeSVrpoanof,..le,20 

28 

fathering (see Butchering sheep 
mil limbs) 
mountain 117 
skins, handling 126 
Sliclinsli oRn2'il 

dried shrimp. 

Sh',Sr/m«.?-"ns^ 

^”H,230 23. 

treermg 193 W „,0 

i!;;:;;"a"nd hides '■(ICC Hide, and 
skins) 

^TallSr26"2« 

smh'ifncidp-"-'*"- 

nf^'l mlmmlion 2.5216 
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SraoVed meats {cont ) 
storing 245 247 
testing 245 

Smoked sausage, 279. 280 
Smokehouses, 231 237 
arrangement of meats in, 237 
barrel type. 232 
frame or concrete type, 232 236 
temperatures, 231 
voods usecf, 

Smoking meat and fish, 231 247 
beef. 238 
fish. 240-245 
fowl, 238 240 
lamb, 238 
pork. 237 238 
shrinkage after, 246 
Soap making, 295-297 
formulas 296-297 
Souse, pigs' feet. 224 
Spiced corned beef, 225 
Spiced tongue slices, 225 226 
Spictng, 223 
Squabs, 39 

killing and plucking. 160 
Squirrels, 122 

Slate experiment stations, 309 310 
State game departments, 306-308 
Suckers 42 
canning 266 

Summer sausage, 274, 285284 
Sunshine vitamin (D), 19 
Swans, meat of, 8 

Tenderay process, 1514 
Tlijamine, 18, 19 
Thurmgcr, fresh, 273 
Tin cans 248, 250, 261 262 
Tongue 
buffalo 5, 6 
curing 210-211 

Tongue slices, spiced, 225226 
Ttipe. lOI 

1 ularemia, testing for, 122 


Turkey, 39-40 
curing. 213 215 
digestibiliw of. 9 
killing anrf plucking, 159 
smoke-cooked, 239 
■wild, 37 38 

Turkey scrapple, 290-291 

Vaneiy meats, 225 
Vezl 104 

cutting the carcass. 146-148 
freezing 

tutting for, 179, 180 
packaging for. 183 185 
Venison, 36 
i curing. 213 

cutting the arcass, 152 J54 
jeried. 229 
pcmmican, 228 
recipes, 152 154 
Vienna sausage, 281 282 
Viumin B. 18-19 
Vitamm C. 19 
Vitamin D, 19 
Vitamin G, 39 
Vitamins, 18-19 

»n meat, poultry, seafoods, table, 
20-28 

H’aierfowrl, dressing, 159 160 
Wax plucking. 157 
"'halemeat, 43 
UTiijefish. canning, 266-267 
Wieners, 282 
Wild fowl 
dtawing. 165 
dressing. 164 168 
plucking, 165 166 
singeing 167 
l‘«i<fcftucfcs. 8. 122. I2S 
Wsxxlcocks, 164 
Woods 

for dr) mg. 222 
for smoking, 236 
kinds of, 273 



